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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 

EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


H,. DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
32 mictsepernen Opera flowse Building 


J. 


Studio: 
ew Y 
In Europe until September 15, 1922 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight-Singing, Ear Training, Musical  Sten- 
ography, Normal course in Public and Private 
School Music. Special coaching for church trials, 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


Sherwood Studio Building, 58 -West 57th St. 





65 Central Park West 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel, 4834 Morningside 


136 East 78th Street 





Phone, Circle 2297 
DARA SLA ‘s 


M, ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO. 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


234 Main St., Orange, N. J. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 


CARL 


MME. ANITA RIO, 

SOPRANO 

Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 


392 Murray Hill, New York 


Phone: 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Motwepelites A seal House Building, 


5 Brass way, New York — 
Relldine, Chess St., Bridgeport, 


Conn, 


Taylor 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62nd Street, New York 
Telephone, 6923 Rhinelander 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 


Instruction, L etizky Method 
137 West 69th St., New York 
Telephone, Columbus, 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Teacher of Violin, Orchestral Conductor 
Juvenile one 8 ae it Orchestras 


Sum ree 
Gottlieb Tnetiture of = ll 


Voice and Piano 
136 East 76th ptrest . New York City 
Tel Rhinelander 4 345 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., Studio: 1339 Union Street 


115 East 69th 


120 Carnegie Hall, 


WILLIAM 


Address: 


ELIZABETH 


MR. FRANCIS STUART, 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 


“A Maker of Readers” No instrument used 


Class courses begin Oct. Ist. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Artists who have worked this season—Mary 
feréon, Marie Morrisey qane Neilson, Juhn 
arnes Wells, Leroy Weil, elen Porter Sleeper 
and Samuel Roberts. 


70 Cornegiy. Hall, 154 West 57th St., 
anew 


or ity 
Tel, Circle 1472 


The BOICE STUDIO of VOCAL ART 


Susan S. Boicz, 
Mus. Henry Smock Boice, Consulting Teacher 


Tel, Columbus 7140 


WALTER L, BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 


ROBINSON DUFF, 
VOICE 


MRS, 


New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 


ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio; 1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera 
House Bidg., N. Y¥ 


Phoue Bryant 1274 


ERNEST CARTER, 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


Street, New York City 
Telephone, Rhinelander 8623 


Telephone 1350 Circle 


MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 


usical Art 
New York. Tel. Circle 1350 


THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
209 West 79th Street, New York City 


MILLIE RYAN, 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Circle 8675 


PATTERSON, 


K. 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 


1514 Clarkson 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
Fall Term Begins August 10 


1425 Broadway 


Studio: 


Studios 


Studio: 611 Carnegie Hall 


1476 Carroll St., 


SiG 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


ART OF SINGING 





172 West 79th Street, New York 


Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 






HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING 


SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 607 West 137th ner New York 

Phone, Audubon 1 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
Phone 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER, 


Coach for Concert and Operatic A 
Concert Accompanying 


334 West 84th Street, New 
Telephone, Schuyler 1049 


1106 Linden Avenue, Brooklyn, 


CONCERT BARITONE 
and TEACHER OF SINGING 


ISABEL 
VOICE 


LEONARD, 
TEACHER AND COACI 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Bre ath 


Phone 9828 ies Hill 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 


indorses and praises very highly 


ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher ‘to Professor Au 
Brooklyn, 


Telephone Decatur 2525 


nor A, BUZZI-PECCIA, 


Cecil Arden 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 


“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe” 


Now in Europe 


11 Aldych, Strand, London, England 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


43 West 46th Street, New York City 


New York 


New York 


rtists 


York 


ESTELLE ASHTON SPARKS 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

§ 1425 Broadway, New York City 


N.Y. 


Summer address, Ashton ye Lake Hoptacong, 


FREDERICK SOUTHWICK, 


New York City 


Studio: 502 Carnegie Hall : New York 
‘elephone, Circle 1350. 
Residence: 50 West 67th Street, New York 
CHRISTIAAN KRIENS  |__ ; a 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club “TO Dp TNIC 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A WARD-S rE} HENS 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments ARTISTIC SINGING 
ps Corsone Ae 15 East 35th Street, New York 


er 





1103-4, New York City 


WILBUR A, LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


Both class and individual instruction 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 


251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone, Riverside 366 





Res. Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 








Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PLANOFORTE I INSTRUCTION 


Certified Lese Bypenens 
Carnegie Hall Sede” 832-3, York City 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy 


ment, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
New York City 


sonal 
bon 


—Styl 


FREDERICK RiesBerG, A. A. G, O. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
ie; Head of piano depart- 
New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Riverside Drive. Courses 
arranged to suit individual requirements, Per- 


Liszt—Technic. 
Tel, Schuyler 3655, 


yw 408 West 150th St. Tel. 


Audu- 











HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO--TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metro 
Residence: 2184 


itan Opera lies Y. 
Pee 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 


Head of Vassar 





Phone, 3967 


Write for an Appointment, or Phone Circle 3467 


TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
819-825 Carnegie Hall, New York 
College, Vocal Department 
Summer courses at Univ. of Vermont 








CARL FIQUE 


Piano 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y¥., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Cona. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


471 West End Avenue 


: : t New York 
Phone, Schuyler 6870 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA, 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street : : 


: : New York 
Phone, 8955 Columbus 





MARIE MIKOVA, 


Pianist—Instruction 
Assistant to Wager Swayne 
308 East 72nd St. : : : : New York 

Telephone, 8812 Rhinelander 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 








MME. MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Instruction Lehmann Method 


601 Carnegie Hall New York 
J. Cartall, Secy. Studio opening Oct. Ist. 


SAMUEL SPIVAK, 
PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 
4511 15th Avenue : Brooklyn, 
Tel. 3054 
Appointment by mail only. 


: N. Y. 
Blythbourne 








LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 


Phone, 2118 Columbus New York 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. Defects 
of tone production eradicated 

French and Italian Lyric Diction 

257 West 86th Street, New York 

Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 









THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 


VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E. 62d St. 

Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F, & H. CARRIL Directors. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of quscemntel teaching and con- 
certizin, in Triin engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 


Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N, J., Mondays and Thursdays) 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pils 
Temporary Addres: 
Hotel Agung. 59 West “hath Street 
ew York City 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
_ St UREO OF SINGING 


er of ned Olga Warren 
370 Caria Pann West : : : New Yore 








Telephone, Riverside 136 
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VLADIMIR 


pune’ 


Residence St dio: 
547 W. 147th St, N. Y. City 
Tel., Audubon 3523 








MINNIE TRACEY 


—. Dramatic Soprano 
Open f ie Concer, and Rested En 
Studio: Ursalin e MeMfiles S St. 
Private Address: Ant a... eg 22, 
W. McMillen St., Cincinnati, O 


GEORGE HAMLIN 


Instruction In a Os ane. Ee 

November Ist to adison Ave., 

New bi June iat to ‘November Ist: Lake 
Placid, Adirondack Mts., N. 


LEILA TOPPING 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Concert Direction Hinkle Barcus, 
1425 Groagany. New York. 
Studio, 3 &. 36th Street, New York. 
Telephone 8391 Murray Hill 


ALBERT MARSH 


Teacher of Oboe 





CONCERT 
TENOR 
lish Diction 











24 West 45thSt, - - New YorkCity 
B TENOR-COMPOSER 

4 . Concert Recitals 

ee 319 W. 95th Street 
8 Tel. River 8744 





cOENRAAD Vv. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 
Hotel Hardi 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of asia, 


09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
ETHEL WRIGHT THOMAS 
Contralto F U S 0 N Tenor 
Oratorio, Recital, — 


West 75th St. ew York City 
vc ae ag od Columbus ass 














“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL oci'Music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 20 


FAY FOSTER 


Vorcs Insravcror anp Coacn 
eacher y Alexander Heinemann. 
Phone, Academy 1374 





sone 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
tor Sorte Choral Society 
1227 Kimball Building - - Chicago 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


FRANCIS MOORE 


Pianist—Accompanist—Teacher 
265 West Sist St., New York feleprons Schay'er 


“ WILD 
M. 
9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 
of 
JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 
TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street. N.Y. 
ORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS by Appoi t Only 

















PZZ>TOG 


s 


Audiet 








Natl. Song & Slegan Ss. WALTER 


git. KREBS 


Composer: Pianist 
Instruction, Recitals & Accompanying 
547 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Morwiageide 6787 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


bby eg OF PIANO 


‘otel 
Aven Oe 
tudio: Room 12, Sieinway Hall, N.Y. 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 


ss BOMMEL 


_ Tel. Audubon 1673 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


M 
A 
B 
E 
L 
Phone 7277-] Prospect 


can: HAMMANN |; 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


JOHN HEIMEL 


Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 
Studio: 151 Second Avenue (near %h Street) 
New York City Telephone Dry Dock 4070 


Lexi 








Concert Baritone 
Instruction 


STUDIOS: 
Carnegie Hall 
eet St. Nicholas Ave, 





CONTRALTO 
519 Lincoln Place 





Philadelphia 








COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 





SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and A 
255 Fort Washington Ave., 
Phone 4650 Wadsworth 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 


IGRASSE 
| WARFORD «2, 


KRAF T 


Sencert ‘Fran Oratorio 
are o rank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


Bonels VALERI 





New York 








spp de oop and 


will Presi co's Advanced 
Pupils. 16] East 176th St. 
Tel, 2052 Tremont 





The OF 





sco > 





SEE AD. 
NEXT 
ISSUE 





John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille- Marcel, Caroline Mibr- Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


New York 














Casting the last word of authentic information 
in the most fascinating form is the rare literary 
performance revealed in 

J. H. DUVAL'S 


A 


t volume 


“The Secrets of Svengali” 
On Singing. Singers, Teachers and Critics 


$2.00 at all music dealers and booksellers 
Published by 
JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


PIANO Hino llfipe ll 
For Western 
51T-18 Bd National en! 
joo, Iowa 
Representative: 
. Wiswell, 4 YT oe Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZz0 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, meteenite 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Mme Hildegard Hoffmann 


sho 


—s with pa Pen a Lh gang 
pom ag gf bastong pr fhe 


Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 























The Center for 


ern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 


tal post free on application 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


¢LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 
624 Michigans Avenue 











C. let 




















Chicago, Ill. 





LYNNWOOD 


FARNAM #2 


JACOB FRANK 


CONCERT PIANIST AND ZEACHER. 








897 Livonia Avenue, ne a lyn, N. Y. 
BIRDICE BLYE tii: 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


o FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St, Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 Broadway N. Y. 
Personal address: 
9 South 20th St. Elmburst, L. I., N. Y. 





N 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 W. 59th St-, New York City, 5329 Circle 





LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Teacher of 


Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep- 
pilli, and many othera, 

BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINCING 
Carnegie Hall New York 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a. Message” 
Educational Recitals 








Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL, 437 Fifth Avenue, MN. Y. 





S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccouramsr 


Home Address: St. Paul, 


$ RUBANNI sons 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 











LJUNGKVIST 


Head of Voice Department 
SULLINS COLLEGE, BRISTOL, VA. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BAR or E 
Fine Arts Building . 








EDITH MILLIGAN 
Pianist, Accompanist 


Chicago 
ALBERT 


“tiacer" Wiederhold 


114 Morningside Drive, N. Y. Tel. 320 Morningside 





rs HAZEL 


_ GRUPPE 


Concert Pianist 
A Coach 


Teacher—Ac 


Studio: 420 Madison Avenue 
New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 0070 


ERNA CAVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 
Address 318 West 82nd Street, New York City 














E-mma A. DAMBMANIN 


Founder and Pres. Southiand Singers. 
evenings, 110 Carnegie Hall. ry’ Instruction. haridenss 
Studio, | 137 W. 03d St, Tel. 1486 River, between 9 and 





MRS. E. WILLIS BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Ella May Smith. 
60 erson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 





Management: 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 

Orgenlet and Direetor Brick Church, Temple 
El Union Theological Seminary. 
* ia Fifth Ave., New York. 





AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 


ge 
Tarrytewn-on-the-Hadson, N.Y. 
Studio; 452 Biverside Drive, New York City 
Tel. 9080 Morningside 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB 0F AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
HAVRAH HUBBARD—Operalogues 
Musical Illustrations by the Greatest Authorities 


Meetings Waldorf-Astoria 


For all information apply to the President 


1730 Broadway, New York 








hase 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





MUSICAL COURIER September 28, 1922 


Piano Co. 


A. B. C The Best Bargain is Quality— 








Offices: 20 West 45th Street 


Reproducing Player Pianos 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 


New York City 








(THE Conover is one of the few great Piarios of 
today which is still being built by its original 
maker os os - $3 % $ = 
q Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability ss 2 $ gs eS 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 











Office and Warerooms; 667 Fifth Avenue 





Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, Presideat 








. . New York City 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago «- -:- MAKERS 




















Maestro G. LOMBARDO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
; author of “The Art of Singing” 
| Pernen do DE LUCIA 
Coesdh "incre Eamets nets, 
ean escape him. He will correct 


from nasal shouting and sound.” 
foootint, John Kagan and other celebrities. 
jm voles trial by appointment enly, 
Studio: 120 West 4th St., New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 668 










a aiei 


J. WARREN Coach 


STUDIOS: 
37 West 72nd Street 
New York 
Phone 2287 Colambes 


A. SINIGALLIANO 


Violinist and Teacher 
Interviews by Appointment 
Studio: 266 West 72nd St., New York City 


§ ROSSI- DIEHL 
U SOPRANO 


Concerts and Recitals 











R 
T Studio: 125 W. 74th St. Phone Columbus 10025 | | 
Yy Residence phone, Glen Ridge 


1347M. 


SARAH BARASCH 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
1760 Washington Ave., Bronx, WY. Prone Tremont 6075 


’ MARGOLIS 2%, 


L 14265 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


Robert “a= 


F assistant to S 
ormesty : Counterpoint 
861 Weet 57th Street, New York 

Tel. 0888 Circle 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Fischer, 1st Violl 
fesbel Rewsch, 4 Viniin conte, bbe 


Address 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 











e=-cor 











SHEET MUSIC 
15° a copy 


U know Paderewski's “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 

you know that you can buy it for 

15c—Dbeautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it? 
That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masie — tor 1bc you can 


select from 
e "Madrigale” “h 


dvatore,’" “Humores- 
SS “ Barcarolle,*’ 
“Melody in F,"’ “But- 
terfly,”’ ‘ 
"Shepherd's Dance,"’ 
“ First Tarantelle,”’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
cert,’’ “I! Puritani,"’ “The 
Brook,’’ “La Scintilla,"’ 
“Mazurka No. 2,'""The Palms," 


‘When you buy music, select the dealer 

has Century. You'll the Lt 
music at a real saving and deal wi 

merchant who ie fair minded and 
Remember, Century 


"aah pe es 
iments for Piano” 


SHEET. MUSIC 





DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART re="=".. 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President wast 
pees Te ee Ted antreaate, igeidental to 0 bread education. 70 Artist Teachers, |- 
Stedente may register at any time, For catalogue, addrece H. B. Manville, Business Manager 


5406 to 6415 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Agotian Hatt, New Yorx City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 














EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 























MYRON W. WHITNEY HELEN 
Tatas eee, Btn TE ALLYN 
Soprano 
LEADING ENGLISH sn of hate linoeades tems 





820 ORCHESTRA BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL 


MUSICAL PAPERS 
A weekly, “THE MUSICAL NEWS & 


of the musical world, Suseipuon 17/0 || | “A+ SCHILLER 








a year post free. Anegmegnte phe mry oad logeremes tal 
A monthly, “THE SACKBUT” is a thor- 
ht 6 and. eae shill Residence West 85 Street, New York 
view, edited by that brilliant’ young cnger Telephone 7744 Schuyler 
oe | Greville. Subscription 13/6d a year 
ree. 
° PL 
Both are published by LOUIS BAKER PHILLIPS instedetion 
Piano + THEORY - ACCOMPANIST - COACH 
J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd. 
. Organist, Firat Choreh of Covet, 








24 Berners Street, London, W. 1, England Residence, 503 West 111th Street, New York Tel, Gothedral 5810 


MINA DOLORES|: BENDITZKY 


SOPRANO-TEACHER N Coach A panist 
Studio: 20 South 18th Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 628 Cornelia Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
3030 Diamond Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. W. Maurer |; HARTHAN ARENDT 


Specialist In VIOLIN TECHNICS 5 Dramatic Soprano 


Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York E 
Residence: OOF East {een Werest Gren N.Y, | eae Rete, Flue Arto Sity., Chiang 
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MUNICH’S FESTIVAL PERFORMANCES 
PRESENT WAGNER IN NEWEST LIGHT 


New Scenic and Lighting Effects Matched in Beauty by Musical Interpretation—Bruno Walter the Generalissimo for the 
Last Time—Many Foreigners Attend Despite the Munich Price Scare 


Munich, August. 25.—After a solid month of wholesome 
rest the Munich opera once more opened its doors for the 
festival season. On account of the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau and the German Industrial Exhibition, which are 
taking place simultaneously, extended preparations were 
made to accommodate an extraordinarily large number of 
visitors. But since our good city was recently burdened 
with the reputation of being one of the most expensive 
places in Europe at present, it was feared at first that for- 
eign visitors would shun the place this year. Indeed, during 
the month of July it seemed as if the pre- 
diction would come true. The hotels were 
anything but full and of the Babel of for- 
eign tongues, usual at this time of the 
season, not much was to be heard—to the 
glee of those local inhabitants who have to 
suffer from the rise of prices that the in- 
flux of foreign visitors generally fore- 
shadows, and who for some reason or other 
are debarred from partaking of the golden 
harvest. (Personally I have moderated 
my opinion about these exorbitant prices 
since I have gone bankrupt after a week's 
stay at Salzburg, where the cost of living 
has reached an almost insane height.) 


More ForeEIGN THAN GERMAN 
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But with the opening of the opera festi- 
val the situation changed. In the Maxi- 
milianstrasse—Munich’s Broadway—and 
in the hotel lobbies one could hear more 
foreign than German idioms. The change 
made itself felt at once at the box-office of 
the opera, and the first series of the per- 
formances was sold out in a twinkling. 
Prices as high as five thousand marks for 
a single seat were offered by those who 
came too late and I dare say that the curb- 
stone-agents and hotel-porters, who, with 
impenetrable countenance, assure you of 
the impossibility of procuring seats and 
yet as if by magic produce them at some 
astonishing rate at the last moment, made 
a fair harvest. 

The official admittance fee for foreign- 
ers was set at seven hundred and fifty 
marks, but owing to the catastrophic 
downward plunge of the mark the prices 
have in the meantime been raised and now 
a seat costs 3600 marks. In face of the 
fact, however, that hundreds of applicants 
had to be turned away at every perfor- 
mance hitherto, it seems a fair calculation 
that this year the house would have been 
sold out at any price. 


THAT SARTORIAL NEGLIGENCE 
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Whereas, the audiences gathered every 
afternoon at the Prinzregententheater re- 
semble in number the throng that was to 
be found there in pre-war times, the pres- 
ent mass of visitors strongly differs in ap- 
pearance from the latter. That marvellous 
display of gorgeous robes and jewelry 
which we are wont to see there, and which 
furnished a splendid picture for the eye, 
seems a thing of the past, and simplicity 
of attire is the key-word now. 

That this simplicity is in some cases al- 
most identical with gross carelessness 
ought not to be quite overlooked. To ap- 
pear in knickerbockers and open  shirt- 
collar is still the questionable privilege of 
a certain sort of German youngsters who 
are wholly devoid of respect for anybody 
and anything, and who identify a display 
of ready-made democratic views with 
utter disregard of primitive social form, 
but on the whole Eine social easy-goers 
quite disappear among the many who do 
not see fit to choose a make-up which, I 
am certain, they would not think good enough for a horse- 
race at home. And truth compels we to state that foreigners 
set the pace in this question. You may well ask what the 
question of costume has to do with the enjoyment of a 
musical affair, and I can but answer from my own experi- 
ence that corresponding outward preparation always ap- 
peared to me to be a sort of exhilarating “Auftakt” to 


this enjoyment. 
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FAMILIAR Faces 


But when one has done with mustering this motley assem- 
blage from toe to top, the eye meets many acquaintances of 
former s. There is H. O. Osgood, the associate editor 
of the Musicat Courter, who as one-time correpetitor of 
the one-time Royal Opera is tramping on familiar ground; 
there is the violinist-conductor peeve Ba Spiering. who, by 
the way, has been invited to conduct one of the Philharmonic 
concerts here in October; there is Deems Taylor, the N. Y. 
World’s music-critic; Mr. McSweeney, McCormack’s man- 
ager, and the tenor’s accompanist, Mr. Schneider, And 
there is the former king of Bulgaria, a gentleman of very 


distinguished appearance, who is as sure to be seen at every 
anise Yo as Prince Ludwig Ferdinand of Bavaria is to 
f 


ound at the second desk of the first violins; and one is 





equally sure to find Dr. Karl Muck in some quiet corner of 
the lovely garden-promenade smoking a cigarette—when he 
is not autographing a photo. 


Watrer’s INspirInG “MEISTERSINGER” 


The festival program opened with a splendid performance 
of the “Meistersinger von Niirnberg.” Bruno Walter con- 
ducted with all the rhythmical vigor, elasticity and soul- 
lifting enthusiasm which is one of the striking character- 
istics of this inspired and inspiring artist. One can hardly 
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A. RUSS PATTERSON, 


well known New York vocal teacher and coach, who has purchased a handsome house 

near Riverside Drive, where he reopened his season, in association with several 

assistants, on September 18. During the last few yeurs, Mr. Patterson's clientele 

has been so increased that he was obliged to seek larger studios, 

of his new building, Mr. Patterson will not alone acquire a number of larger studios, 

but will have his own concert room, where weekly students’ recitals will take place. 
His opening musicale of the season will be given on October 6. 


imagine a clearer disposition and outline of the intricate 
polyphonic detail, in which this wonderful score abounds ; 
the manner in which Walter brings out the “Priigelszene” 
at the close of the second act, for instance, or his startling 
climax in the finale, is wonderful. No wonder that the 
curtain had to be re-opened after the last scene—a thing 
which has hardly ever happened before at the Prinzregenten- 
theater. 

Friedrich Brodersen, one of our most versatile singing 
artists and an actor of striking abilities, took the part of 
Hans Sachs; Otto Wolf sang the part of Walter von 
Stolzing with great vocal fervor and Delia Reinhardt, who 
is going to America in the coming season, both in voice and 
appearance impersonated a most charming Eva, Julius 
Cless ave a somewhat sombre but vocally excellent Pog- 
arl Seydel, our tenor-buffo par excellence, was a 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Additional Singers for Metropolitan 
General Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza, who will arrive 
in New York on the steamer France on October 7, has 
engaged for the coming season of opera the following addi- 
tional artists: Mme. Thalia Sabanieva, a lyric soprano 


In the possession 


of Greek nationality, but who has made all her career in 
the principal theaters of Russia; Emile Rousseau, American 
dramatic tenor, engaged for a few performances; further, 
in consideration of the large amount of work during the 
coming season, Wilhelm von Wymetal, stage director of 
the Vienna Opera House, has also been engaged, and he 
will share with Mr. Thewman the preparation of the 
novelties and of the repertory; August Berger, ballet 
master of the National Opera House at Prague, will share 
with Rosina Galli the preparation of the dances 


New York to Have New Orchestra 


A new orchestra, called the City Symphony, has been 
organized in New York. It was founded by Senator Cole- 
man du Pont, Bartlett Arkell, Manton B. Metcalf, Ralph 
Pulitzer, Lewis L. Clarke and a group of other prominent 
New York business men for the purpose of offering at 
the lowest rate of admission orchestral 
music of the highest standard. Forty-two 
concerts will be given in New York this 
season in the Manhattan Opera House. 
Carnegie, Town and other concert halls. 
= The City Symphony Orchestra is oper- 
= ated by the Musical Society of the City 
= of New York, of which Senator du Pont 
= is the president; Henry MacDonald, vice 

president ; Lewis L. Clarke, treasurer, and 
: George H. Benjamin, trust officer. Mrs 
= Louise Ryals de Cravioto is chairman of 
= the music committee. Dirk Foch is to be 
the musical director, and the business man 
ager is Arthur J. Gaines, for ten years 
: manager of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
=  chestra. i 
The orchestra, consisting of eighty-three 
= members, will make its debut at Carnegie 
= Hall, November 18. Among the soloists 
= engaged are Elena Gerhardt, Marguerite 
= Namara, Erika Morini, Rudolph Ganz, 
= Sophie Braslau and Emilio de Gogorza. 
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- Chicago Opera to 
= Have Boston Season 
The longest step forward in the attempt 
to bring the Chicago Opera Company to 
Boston for a five weeks’ season next win- 
ter was taken this afternoon, when a 
guarantors’ committee was definitely formed 
to further the project. The committee 
consists of five men prominent in the busi- 
ness, social and civic life of Boston—the 
type of men who have the power, connec- 
= tions and civic pride to ensure success in 
= this undertaking. A campaign to under- 
= write the season will begin immediately 
= That Boston is hungry for opera has 
= long been evident. When Louis H. Mud- 
= gett left Symphony Hall to manage the 
= Opera House, numerous requests were 
made of him to make every effort to give 
Boston a season of first class opera. In 
= many cases these requests were accom- 
= panied by an offer of a substantial con- 
tribution to a guarantee fund to promote 
= the idea. Encouraged by this manifestation 
of support, Mr. Mudgett went to Chicago 
and concluded a tentative agreement for a 
five weeks’ season on terms that would be 
very advantageous to Boston. R. Ellin 
wood, of the Chicago company, returned 
to Boston with Mr. Mudgett, and these 
two, with the help of Wallace Goodrich, 
have spent the greater part of the summer 
clearing the ground and gaining support 
for the project. Now that the committee 
has been formed and has begun to function, 
there is no reason to doubt that the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company will open a five 
weeks’ stay in Boston on Monday evening, 
January 22, at the Boston Opera House 
J.-C 





Caruso’s Son M arried 


Enrico Caruso, son of the former tenor, 
was married at Naples on September 20 
to Eleanora Canessa. The bride’s father and the groom’s 
father were intimate friends, and the late tenor’s body now 
rests in the Canessa tomb. Deputy Porzio, a member of 
the Nitti cabinet, acted as best man. 





Still Another Chicago Project 
(By Telegraph) 

Chicago, Ill, September 25.—If the Opera in Our Lan 
guage Foundation does not carry out its plans, another 
similar organization is sure to be founded here with Herbert 
M. Johnson, former director of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, as the probable business head. The backing of 
the proposed organization will be very substantial. R. D. 


Louise Homer Engaged for Chicago Opera 
[By Telegraph] oa 

; Chicago, September 26. 
Louise Homer has just signed a contract to sing with the 


Chicago Civic Opera Company. 
(Signed) 


Rene Devairs. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


THE VILLAGE OPERA HOUSE 
AT GLASTONBURY, ENGLAND 





The Interesting Experiment of Rutland Boughton—A School and Festival Combined—The Triumph of Democracy 
BY HERBERT ANTCLIFFE 


g in the “Old Pilgrims’ Inn,” a genuine stopping 
la everal hundred years ago for visitors to the then 
Abbey of Glastonbury, one feels something of the 

pirit. Yet in spite of this and many other even more 
mificant links with the past, Glastonbury, in matters of 
urt and also of amusement, is a very up-to-date little town. 
One of the latest ideas is to have a pageant of ancient 
Glastonbury in which everybody who cares to do so may 
take part, and to film and present it at the local movie 
ouse. Still more striking is the effort, perhaps the most 
ious that has yet been made, on behalf of British opera. 
t that it draws large numbers of people, for it is too far 
f the way for the ordinary music lover or the ordinary 
while the accommodation in the room which has 
to serve as an opera house is so slight as to require a whole 
veek of performances to supply places for auditors whose 
numbers would scarcely fill a moderate sized theater. Yet 
does not modify the expression with regard to the 
riousness and significance of the work that is being done, 
for it is showing new ways of how opera, or, more strictly, 
music drama, may be made a national art in England, and 
how the drama may be made an integral part of the life of 
tive peopl 
lo a certain extent, though by no means so completely 
is Bayreuth, it is a one-man show. It compares with the 
Bavarian center only in being principally—though here it 
differs, for it is not entirely—concerned with the production 
of the works of a single composer. Rutland Boughton, 
who is the founder and director of the Glastonbury School 
and Festival of Opera and Music Drama, is possibly as 
egotistical as other composers of high ability, but he has 
an object in view which, though primarily that of con- 
vincing all classes that his methods and music are the best 
in the world, comprises something more than that. He 
ees that the enthusiasm of the blind worshippers of Wag- 
ner’s genius led to no great spread nor deepening of the 
love of music and drama in general, and he is determined 
that the results of his own work shall be wider and deeper 


lamou 


than those of the work of the master from whom he has 
learned so much Consequently, interspersed between his 
own cycle of dramas on “The Arthurian Legend,” and 


isolated numbers based on old morality plays, Irish mythol- 
ogy, Gilbert Murray's translation of Euripides, and his 
admirable children’s ballets, he includes ancient works such 
as Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas,” Blow’s “Venus and 
Adonis,” an occasional classic like Gluck’s “Iphigenia in 
lauris,” and operas by his own contemporaries, as well as 
a number of the Dublin Abbey Theater plays. 

Besides this he has revived and presented, in a way that 
it will be difficult to improve upon, the greatest of all mo- 
rality plays, “Everyman,” which he wisely did with a mini- 
mum of music, and Shirley’s mask on “Cupid and Death,” 
and has also given long series of excellent concerts of 
folk music and chamber music. 

DistincuisHep Lecrurers. 

Mhis year he has gone further and devoted the whole 
curriculum of his summer school to the subject of Greek 
drama and made that the pivot of the festival. Prof, Gil- 
bert Murray, Prof. Gilbert Norwood, R. W. Livingstone, 
F. W. Cornford and G, Bernard Shaw have been visiting 
lecturers to the school, and the program of the festival has 
consisted of Boughton’s new music drama, “Alcestis”; 
Blow’s mask, “Venus and Adonis”; ballets by Mozart, 
Gluck and Bantock, and solo dances and songs by a num- 
ber of different composers. Some regret has been ex- 
pressed that there have been no performances of Bough- 
ton's most popular opera, “The Immortal Hour,” nor any 
part of his Arthurian trilogy. These, however, are out of 
keeping with the general plan of the festival, and, like many 
others who are proud of their inconsistency, Rutland Bough- 
ton is rigidly and terribly consistent. 

“LivinG Scenery,” 
production of the various works he has made a 
virtue of necessity, and with the splendid assistance of 
Christina Walsh, a painter, poet, singer, and enthusiast 
for all things artistic or Boughtonian, he has devised meth- 
ods of scenic economy that rival and at the same time are 
not unrelated to those of Gordon Craig. So far as the ac- 


In the 


tual scenic designs are concerned there is in Miss Walsh's 





RUTLAND BOUGHTON, 
composer, founder and director of the Glas- 
tonbury (Rrglend) echoot and festival. 


CHRISTINA WALSH, 
painter, poet and singer, a leading figure at 


art, as there should be in covering so wide an area of sub- 
ject, period and intention, something of most ot the mod- 
ern schools, and not a little of many of the older ones. Still 
more, however, there is her own personality, her own con- 
ception of what each subject demands, and an almost mar- 
velous adaptability to the circumstances. It was Boughton 
himself, however, who devised the most characteristic 
method of economizing space on the stage, to which he gave 
the name of “Human Staging” or “Living Scenery.” 
Strictly speaking, it is a very stringent application of the 
rule that everything on the stage should have its proper 
effect in the mise-en-scéne; only in this case there is no 
painted scene except a back cloth and that often only a 
neutral tinted curtain. Naturally it is in scenes of which 
movement is an important element that this system has 
been most successful, for it depends not only on the dresses 
and grouping of the artists but on every detail of pose, 
gesture and action. In a ferry scene, for instance, the 
whole of the stage properties consist of the prow of the 
ferryboat with the pole and a plain back cloth. Against 
this back cloth stands the chorus of eight singers dressed in 
flowing, but not too ample, robes of a slightly different tint. 
The graceful attitudes of the singers’ limbs and clothes sug- 
gest the almost stationary water. As the boatman goes 
through the action of pushing off his boat the motions of 
the singers become gradually more animated, causing the 
senses of the onlookers to be slightly dazzled as is the case 
when looking at moving water. The result is an astonish- 
ing illusion of the real thing. 
BAsep ON THE CHorUS. 


Another theory upon which the work of Boughton is based 
is that the foundation of any great work for British music 
must be the chorus. He wrote in his earlier days a number 
of fine choral ballads and cantatas and some still more in- 
dividual and original part songs. These, with considerable 
experience as a choral conductor, gave him a technic that 
serves him in good stead in the work he is doing. In “Al- 
cestis,” produced for the first time this summer, the choruses 
of Euripides’ work as translated by Gilbert Murray gave 
him a fine opportunity which he has seized to the full. 
Some of these have been set to music that will compare 
favorably with any choral music that has been written; 
they are as simple and massive as those of Handel or 
Purcell and as modern and expressive as anything by 
Ravel. And they are so constructed that in the most intri- 
cate passages the words are as clear as when all the 
voices are in unison. Of course, in this work he has pur- 
posely been simpler in his expression than in some others, 
for he has endeavored to get both the Greek spirit and 
the Greek style. He has written in it some really beauti- 
ful lyrics, such as the maid’s description of Alcestis’ prep- 
aration for her death, the Prologue of Apollo and some 
parts of Alcestis’ own farewell scene, while nothing could 
be more dramatic than the minatory scene between Adme- 
tus and his father, Pheres, or the discovery of the identity 
of Alcestis on her return from the dead through the 
agency of Heracles, or more pathetic than much of the sor- 
row music. 

Anp THE AMATEURS. 

And how effectively the work is done may be grasped 
when it is realized that though the principal artists are 
chiefly well known professionals—this year he has Astra 
Desmond, Arthur Voten Stewart Wilson and Clive 
Carey, as his principal singers, Penelope Spencer as chief 
dancer re Qh rr with himself the direction of the 
music, Julius Harrison—a large proportion of the other 
work is done by local amateurs i all classes between the 
upper ten and the submerged tenth. Dancing forms a 
very important feature of the show as of the training to 
whic h the students in the school are subjected, and health 
is of such importance that where a bare. limb is repre- 
sented it is there in fact, not covered by a tight fitting gar- 
ment, clean or dirty. How some of the youngsters who 
take part will ever resume their place in our effete civiliza- 
tion it is difficult to imagine. One of Mr. Boughton’s 
objects is to make things so that such a return will not 
be necessary. 

And the youngsters take no 
formances, for while Miss Spencer— 


small share in the per- 
as did her predeces- 


Glastonbury. bury production. 








ARTHUR JORDON, 
English singer, @ principal in the Glas\on- 
(© Claude Harris, Ltd.) 
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sor, Margaret Morris—Shows her own art as a dancer, she 
trains her juniors, ranging in age from babyhood to young 
woman and young manhood, to dance as well as art 
and nature will allow. Self-effacement is in fact one of 
the features of this school and opera house, and the per- 
son who cannot take a place in the back row as well as in 
the center of the st has no part in it. What would 
one say if one saw 3 director of any other art theater 
sweeping the steps or sharing with his principal tenor the 
duties of scene shifter, or the principal dancer in an opera 
house joining in a dance in which she was indistinguisha- 
ble from the youngest novice or the oldest semi-compe- 
tent? Yet these things are part of the routine at Glaston- 
bury. Imagine the scenic designer taking part as a mem- 
ber of the chorus and the musical director helping to 
repair stage properties! Strange; and it is done by peo- 
ple whom we know elsewhere as the most exclusive fol- 
lowers of their own branches of the profession! It is by 
this means that a village opera house has been established, 
probably without precedent since the days of classic 
Greece, but which is itself forming a precedent already 
being followed in other villages. 

Next year it is proposed to give a Keltic Festival in 
which all kinds of Keltic music and art will be included. 


CHICAGO-MOOSEHEART 
PAGEANT AND FESTIVAL 
PROVE ATTRACTIVE 


Elaborately Arranged and Artistically Delivered—Thou- 
sands of Trained Participants, Including Great Chorus 
of 1,000 Mixed Voices, Conducted and 
Directed by Henry W. B. Barnes 


Picturesque Mooseheart (Ill.), thirty-five miles from 
Chicago, on August 25, at the end of the annual conven- 
tion week of the Loyal Order of Moose, was the scene of 
one of the most notably attractive, elaborately arranged and 
artistically delivered affairs ever witnessed outside of any 
of our largest cities in this country, according to the ver- 
dict of the 50,000 or more who had the good fortune to be 
there, from all parts of the country, independent of the 
known inability of Warren G. Harding, President of the 
United States, to lend his presence and in whose honor this 
stupendous spectacle had been staged. Our President was 
coming as a Moose to honor further the Hon. James J. 
Davis, director-general of this fraternal order, who is also 
a member of his cabinet as Secretary of Labor, by dedi- 
cating the classic and imposing Campanile (bell tower and 
building) just completed, erected by this united order as a 
monument to Mr. Davis, the founder of Mooseheart and 
the author of the slogan “Every child is entitled to a high 
school education and a trade.” 

President Harding was to have paid his first visit to this 
wonderful and beautiful spot of which he had heard and 
read so much, as a humanitarian educational institution, 
with no conception of the magnificent reception arranged 
for him in preparation for months. Neither he nor his 
charming wite anticipated being received and seated upon 
the steps of an immense replica of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, an impressive background, facing thousands of happy 
faces, enchanted listeners, enjoying the vista, drinking in 
the splendor created as the several thousands of men, 
women and children, participants in gorgeous pageantry, 
passed by, headed by trumpeting heralds and the Chicago 
band, interspersed by numerous bands of the L. O. O. M.., 
including the many officers, ritualistic and drill teams in 
dazzling regalia and uniformed members, as well as thop- 
sands of women legionaires, the President’s adult chorus of 
1,000, the children’s chorus of 1,500, and those in the 
pageant—1,500—presenting a riot of color in harmonious 
blend, miles long. After this our distinguished guests were 
to hear in delightful concert the great President's chorus 
of 1,000 mixed voices, which had been recruited in his 
honor and carefully selected from the chief choral societies 
in Chicago and vicinity and from all parts of America, and 
drilled in a program which offered the most inspiring of 
programs, a revelation beyond any expectation and listened 
to in silent awe, with rapt musical interest, conducted by 
that wizard of choral conductors, Henry W. B. Barnes 
and accompanied by the prize winning Philadelphia concert 


band. 
The program follows: “Hail, Bright Abode,” march and 
chorus from Wagner’s “Tannhauser;” “Inflammatus Et 


(Continucd on page 10) 


ASTRA DESMOND, 
one of the Glastonbury Festival artists. 
(© Claude Harris, Ltd.) 
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EFFICIENT VOCAL STUDY 


A Series of Nine Articles Setting Forth the Advantage of Intelligent Application of the 
SS Principles of Efficiency in the Work of a Student of Singing 


The principle which we are to study in the present essay 
is one with which you have long been on intimate terms 
whether you realize it or not, for in degree all of your 
activities have been governed by records. As a baby, your 
sleeping and your feeding were determined by records. 
When you took your first step in systematic education by 
entering the kindergarten or primary class, you made further 
use of records. The clock which told you when to start to 
school, the thermometer by which the teacher regulated the 
temperature of the room, the books which you studied, the 
grade card which you carried home each month—all these 
things are records. Life as we know it would be utterly 
impossible without records. Civilization really began only 
after Gutenberg had discovered an efficient means of re- 
cording by the use of a press and movable type—the art 
of printing. In business, the one indispensable item of 
equipment is a more or less complete set of records, and 
no business man expects to succeed without them. And if 
the hard-headed man of business finds it profitable to use 
records it will behoove the vocal student to do likewise. 

A record has been defined as “that which gives informa- 
tion of any kind,” and if we accept this very general state- 
ment it is obvious that records are practically infinite in 
number and variety The gasometer, speedometer, weather- 
vane, sun-dial, time-table, books, the human brain, the 
strata of the earth, plants and trees, the teeth of animals, 
the markings in the road dust, the shell upon the shore— 
all these are records. But there are records and records! 
Some are wonderfully efficient and some are the merest 
sort of makeshifts. Records in the efficiency sense must 
conform to certain ideals, the chief of which are as follows: 
(1) Permanency—The footprint in the sand was a record 
because it informed Crusoe that he was not alone, but it 
was obliterated by the next incoming wave and was there- 
fore valueless save for the moment. (2) Availability— 
Records must be accessible; the strata of the earth gives us 
information regarding the history of the planet, but in 
most cases these records are not available without great 
expenditure of time, money and energy. (3) Adequacy— 
A railway time-table is permanent and easily available, but 
if it does not list the station to which you are going it is of 
little value because its information is not complete. (4) 
Reliability—Needless to say, any record is worthless unless 
its data is accurate—correct. ‘ Efficient records, therefore, 
are those which are permanent, available, adequate and 
reliable. 

Twenty Dottars’ Wortu. 


Records of the sort described above are of great value 
to the vocal student although it is a regrettable fact that 
he seldom avails himself of this advantage. As an illus- 
tration of the situation, consider the fact that, of all stu- 
dents, the one in question is probably the only variety who 
dispenses with every sort of text material for study! He 
goes to the studio day after day, week after week, year 
after year, carrying away only those vague and inefficient 
records registered upon the tablets of a more or less de- 
pendable memory. To drive home the realization of the loss 
due to this lack of records, weigh for a moment the fact 
that in New York the best vocal instruction costs at least 
ten dollars per half hour—twenty dollars per hour! When 
you “take a lesson” remember that you are buying, not 
time, but counsel, and that you get for your money only that 
which you take from the studio in the way of ideas. Having 
been guilty of the grossest inefficiency in times past and 
having observed the inefficiencies of others, I do not hesitate 
to state that the student who carries away even twenty-five 
per cent. of the ideas presented at the vocal lesson, is above 
the average. In other words, the majority of students are 
paying twenty dollars for five dollars’ worth of instruction. 
The student who will take his note-book to the studio and 
conscientiously use it, will save from one-fourth to one-half 
of the cost of his vocal education. Whether you can afford 
to continue in the slipshod, traditional, inefficient way is a 
matter for your decision. 

In a former article we discussed a plan for the formation 
of a comprehensive repertory, pointing out the need for a 
thorough knowledge of the different fields of song literature. 
One of the greatest aids in building a repertory is to keep 
a record of all the good songs heard in concert or recital, 
thus availing yourself of the researches of others. Be sure 
that such records conform to the ideals mentioned in the 
first part of this article. It is also advisable to classify 
these lists by using some such headings as those suggested 
for use in forming a repertory in the article on plans. 

Probably one of the most valuable applications of this 
principle of records to vocal study is one which can be made 
only at a very considerable expense. I refer to phonographic 
reproductions of the voice. If this form of record could 
be universally used it would lessen the difficulties and tre- 
mendously increase the efficiency of vocal study. Every stu- 
dent knows the difficulty of hearing his own voice accurately 
and the greater difficulty of measuring his progress with 
any degree of assurance. The phonograph would solve both 
of these problems in an eminently satisfactory way, and I 
hope that in the near future provision will be made for the 
recording of student voices in a practical and inexpensive 
manner. If a record could be made as often as every two 
months it would be very valuable for checking up progress 
in comparison with former records. 

LEARNING From ArrTISTs. 

Copious notes should also be made recording hints gleaned 
from great artists heard. The value of these notes will 
depend largely upon your ability to analyze the work of the 
singer and discover the means which he employs to accom- 
plish his ends. As a rule, however, I think it unsafe for a 
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student to base his tone-production upon what he hears the 
artists do, for many of them are unworthy of emulation in 
this respect. In the realm of interpretation, however, he 
can get decided help and inspiration by listening to the best 
performers on instruments, as well as singers. It is also 
decidedly worth while when attending the opera to take the 
score and in the margins annotate such parts of the dramatic 
action, interpolated cadenzas, or other changes which might 
be useful in the future. 

Another phase of the subject which is almost totally 
ignored in the study and teaching of voice, is the use of 
the metronome. This instrument is a record, although not 
efficient in all respects, and although some musicians have 
only a sneer for this very humble little mechanism, most of 
them would profit greatly by its use. The metronome offers 
to the student of voice a means of measurement which will 
give him definite figures instead of a hazy guess, as to 
certain of his abilities and disabilities. For example, do 
you know exactly how long you can sustain a tone or phrase 
by actual measurement? No! Then set your metronome 
at 60 and make a number of tests, record your results and 
in a few weeks repeat the performance to see how much 
you have gained—or lost. How about your agility in scales 
and passage work? Here is another department in which a 
measurement and record of your performance will be valu- 
able. Test yourself at frequent intervals and know whether 
or not you are progressing. Using the metronome, you can 
also increase your speed and endurance by degrees and thus 
progress at a known rate of speed. Other uses for this 
device must be left to your own invention. 


Make Your Own Lust. 


If you expect to enter the concert, oratorio or recital 
field, you should begin now, during your student days, to 
compile a mailing list of prospective patrons. Do not fail 
to give some thought to the important matter of marketing 
your services after you are ready for the platform! It is 
a simple matter, as you read the musical periodicals, to take 
the names and addresses of schools, colleges, clubs and choral 
organizations or individuals who are promoters of musical 
entertainments. I know of one artist who in this manner 
has compiled a list which she values at some thousands of 
dollars. Many a young singer, who finds himself unable to 
get work, could have spared himself this humiliation and 
suffering by applying even the few efficiency principles which 
we have thus far studied. 

Another vitally important record is one of the ideas which 
you have gained from your own experience. If you ever 
think, from time to time you certainly must discover some 
facts about singing or the singer’s life, which are worth 
keeping for future reference. You should be continually 
alert to the value of those flashes of light which often 
come as revelations, after hours of wrestling with some 
knotty problem, and when they come, record them. Robert 
Louis Stevenson kept by his bedside a pad and pencil in 
order that ideas which sometimes came to him while wake- 
ful, might not be lost. You can well afford to adopt the 
method of this great and famous master of English. 

At this point it might be well to consider briefly the 
kinds of equipment which will be of help to you in keeping 
efficient records. For your use two forms are excellent: 
the card index and loose leaf note books. The card index 
of course, cannot well be carried on the person, while the 
loose leaf devices can, and the latter is therefore best suited 
for many purposes, Entries should always be made in ink, 
as pencil copy soon becomes illegible. The sizes and types 
of books or files best adapted to your use will of course 
depend upon the records to be kept. Set up ideals of records, 
plan to keep them efficiently and use your commen sense in 
deciding what is worth recording. In this way you will be 
applying all efficiency principles which we have studied up 
to this point. 

The object of the series was stated in the initial article 
as being “to show the student how to get the greatest 
return from his investment of time, money and energy.” 
Economy in the use of the first of these three commodities 
was dwelt upon in the article on p!ans, but we are now 
ready to proceed further in the matter of time saving by 
applying the principle of records. 


Have A Bupeet. 


The use of the budget by big business men and its recent 
adoption by the United States Government, prove that this 
phase of planning has received recognition for its great 
value. The preparation of a budget, or estimate of future 
expense, would be impossible without the data of past sea- 
sons contained in the various forms of records used in busi- 
ness. The incomes and outgoes of the past must be the 
basis upon which rest all calculations of or for the future. 
This fact should be self-evident. In a former lesson we 
planned our expenditure of time, but we did so without 
reference to records of our actual time-expense and there- 
fore, while this plan served a good purpose, it was not 
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thoroughly scientific. I hope I have made clear some of 
the reasons why you are now asked to undertake the follow- 
ing exercise under the principle of records: 
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Procure seven cards or pieces of heavy paper about three 
inches by six inches in size and rule them as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The space between a pair of 
the horizontal parallel lines represents one hour; the per- 
pendicular lines divide this space into blocks each repre- 
senting a five-minute period. The card then represents 
twenty-four hours divided into five-minute periods. You 
are to begin at 12 noon, and keep a strict record of 
your time expenditure for seven consecutive days. This 
does not mean that you must write in every block of space 
on the card! For example, if you spend forty-five minutes 
in study, write the word “study” in the first space so used 
and then draw a line through the consecutive blocks used 
in this way. Do not fail to record every operation, but if 
in some cases you are unable to say just where the time 
went, put a zero in the proper space or spaces and count the 
time lost. 

This time study will call for some little gumption on your 
part. (Already I hear the chorus of loafers, cynics, and 
bigots, venting their scorn for such “rule of thumb” 
methods.) If you fear to “know thyself” and your errors, 
I advise you to waste no time on this exercise; but if you 
wish to know your weaknesses and overcome them, then 
“carry on.” 

At the end of the seven-day time study, draw up a state- 
ment of your findings in which your expenditures are classi- 
fied under their proper heads, such as meals, sleeping, 
dressing, travel, study, practice and so on. (See article on 
“Plans.”)' After adding the daily amounts under each head- 
ing to find the total for the week, divide the total by seven 
and thus determine your average time expenditure per day 
for each operation. Also classify your use of time as waste- 
ful or productive, and see just how much of your time is 
being used to advantage. Study all of your entries care- 
fully and see if you can discover ways to cut down your 
time expense for any or all operations. Whatever you 
learn from this experiment be sure to record in an efficient 
way for use in the future, and from this point on, in every 
possible way avail yourself of the help to be received from 
the consistent application of the principles of Plans, Ideals, 
Common Sense and Records. 





[The following articles of this series have al- 
ready appeared: 1. Introduction; 2. Plans; 3. 
Common Sense The remaining articles are as 
follows: 5. Competent Counsel; 6. Schedules; 7. 
Standardized Condition; 8 Standardized Opera- 
tions, Written Standard Practice Instructions, 
Despatching; 9. The Fair Deal, Efficiency Re- 
ward, Discipline, Resume.—The Editor.] 














CHALIAPIN OPENS STOCKHOLM SEASON 





Battistini Follows—Schnéevoigt to Conduct More Concerts This Year—Opera to Celebrate 150th Anniversary 


Stockholm, September 6.—Stockholm’s concert season 
began before its time this year—at the end of August— 
with the unexpected appearance of Feodor Chaliapin. It 
was his first visit to Sweden, and his two concerts at the 
Auditorium were well patronized, of course. Another cele- 
brated baritone, Battistini, will open the season proper—the 
same Battistini who despite his age has triumphed over all 


his younger colleagues in this part of the world during 


recent years. 
y More Sympnony Concerts 


In the “Koncertféreningen,” Georg Schnéevoigt will 
again be active as conductor-in-chief, and he wil! conduct 
even more concerts this year than formerly. Some of the 

(Continued on page 49) 





MUSICAL COURIER 


HARRIET VAN EMDEN ENJOYING HERSELF AT SCHEVENINGEN 
in the company of her manager, Dr. DeKoos, who is arranging a tour for her in Denmark, Sweden, Hungary, Ozecho- 
Slovakia, Belgium and France; Mrs. DeKoos, who is better known as Judith Bokar, cellist; Mr. and Mrs, Louis Schniteler. 
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(3) Mra. Schnitzler, Dr. DeKoos, Miss Van Emden, 
Louis Schnitzler and Judith Bokar. 





French-American Conservatory Closes Season 


The second season of the French-American Conservatory 
of Music at Fontainbleaa, France, closed with a concert 
given by the students in Paris on September 24. From the 


conducting class, Jaffroy Harris and Griff Lathrop, both of 
New 
Ellsworth McLeod of Providence, played the Schumann 
piano concerto. Operatic scenes were given in costume, 
those taking part being Mrs. Tess Davidson of Sioux City, 
Hilda Borkey of Pittsburgh, Gertrude Courtney of Spar- 
tanburg, Mrs, Rachel Morton Harris of New York and 
Vivian Hiles of Mason City, lowa. -It is rumored that 
Henri Rabaud, one time conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, will succeed Francis Casadesus as director of 
the conservatory next summer, 


San Carlo Season at Eastman Theater 


The first big musical attraction engaged for the new 
$5,000,000 Eastman Theater, whose formal opening occurred 
two weeks ago, is the San Carlo Grand Opera Company, 
which will appear in the Kodak City the week of October 
16, immediately following the close of its New York season 
at the Century. The organization will go to Rochester by 
special train, leaving New York October 15. All the dis- 
tinguished guest artists will participate in this very im- 
portant event, including Marie Rappold, Anna Fitziu, 
Tamaki Miura, Dorothy Jardon, Manuel Salazar and the 
regular members of the San Carlo. The latter include Stella 
DeMette, Sofia Charlebois Jonetioe Lucchese, Anita Kli- 
nova, Maria Luisa Escobar, mador Famadas, Romeo 


York, conducted the second Beethoven symphony. 


(2) Miss Van Bmden. 





(4) Miss Van Hmden and her manager, Dr. DeKoos. 


Boscacci, Gennaro Barra, Francesco Curci, Mario Valle, 
Max Kaplick, Guglielmo Giuliani, Pietro DeBiasi, Natale 
Cervi and Joseph Royer. Mme. Stasia Ledowa will take 
her complete ballet section to Rochester and the operas 
will be presented upon the same plane of excellence as at 
the Century. 

Extraordinary preparations are being made for the East- 
man opera season, an extensive campaign of advertising 
being carried on all over western and northern New York 
with the plan of bringing an unusual number of music lovers. 
Impresario Fortune Gallo visited Rochester recently and 
completed all arrangements of the engagement. The reper- 
tory to be sung is as follows: Monday, October 16, “Aida ;” 
Tuesday, “Madame Butterfly;” Wednesday, “La Tosca;” 
Thursday, “I! Trovatore;” Friday, “La Boheme;” Satur- 
day matinee, “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci”; Sat- 
urday evening, “Carmen.” 


Home from Abroad 
The steamship Rotterdam, arriving September 22, brought 
in Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, and his wife, Clara Clemens, the singer ; Walter 
Henry Rothwell, conductor of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, accompanied by Mrs. Rothwell, and Paolo 
Gallico, the composer, with Mrs. Gallico. 


Axman Guest Artist With San Carlo 
Fortune Gallo has secured Gladys Axman as guest artist 
for a performance of “Cavalleria Rusticana” with the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company at the Century Theater next 
week. She will have the role of Santuzza. 
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Mrs. Robinson-Duff Replies 


The following letter has been received from Mrs, Sarah 
Robinson-Duff, the well known vocal instructor and teacher 
of Mary Garden, and is given the same publicity as that 
accorded the letter from Vittorio Trevisan to which it is 
a reply: 

New York, September 15, 1922. 
The Editor of the Musical Courier: 

My attention has just been called to a ‘etter from 
Vittorio Trevisan, vocal teacher of Chicago, which appears 
in the Musica, Courter of July 27, 1922, in which he 
makes some disparaging statements regarding my claim to 
being a teacher of Mary McCormic. At the time the 
Chicago Opera Company engaged Mary McCormic, Mary 
Garden, who was then the general director of the company, 
sent Miss McCormic to me and asked me to prepare her in 
the aria of Micaela from “Carmen,” and Musetta in 
“Bohéme.” She also asked me to teach her the air of 
“Le Roi de Thule” and the waltz from “Faust,” as well 
as the bird song from “Pagliacci.” I consented and Miss 
McCormic studied with me from that time until May 1, 1921. 

When I began to work with Miss McCormic I found that 
in order to have her do this work in a satisfactory manner, 
I should be compelled to replace her voice. Miss McCormic 
had never been taught breathing and her voice was uneven. 

During this time Miss McCormic took a singing lesson 
with me every day and at the same time had a daily lesson 
in diaphragmatic breathing with my daughter, Frances 
Robinson-Duff. The remarkable result of her work while 
under my teaching can be testified to by a number of 
prominent people who heard her at that time. 

An appreciation of Miss Robinson-Duff’s instruction can 
be found in an article written and illustrated by Miss 
McCormic in the Physical Culture Magazine of August, 
1922. 

Mary McCormic’s second period of study with me was 
during the season of the Chicago Opera Association in 
New York in 1922, when daily lessons were taken from 
both my daughter and me, 

I have never claimed to be the only teacher of Mary 
McCormic. But 1 do claim to have given her the proper 
diaphragmatic breathing and to have placed her voice on 
this breath. 

In conversation with me, Miss McCormic has always 
spoken of Mr. Trevisan with great appreciation and grati- 
tude for all he has done for her in her art, 

Thanking you for giving this letter attention in the 
columns of the MusicaL Courter, I beg to remain 

Yours faithfully, (Signed) Saran Rosinson-Durr. 


Facts About Dr. Wiillner 


Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, who came to this country in 1908 
under ‘the management of M. H. Hanson, will again visit 
America in 1923-24 under Mr. Hanson’s direction. It is 
said that probably no other artist has established himself so 
completely and quickly as Wiillner did on November 14, 
1919, at old Mendelssohn Hall, when a representative audi- 
ence was swayed into heights of enthusiasm. And that one 
New York recital was followed by fourteen public and 
four semi-private ones. When Dr. Wiillner, known as “the 
singer without voice,” arrived, Mr. Hanson had only 
twenty dates, but following his debut a record was estab- 
lished, one hundred and twenty-nine engagements being 
secured. Of these only eighty could be filled as a severe 
cold was contracted. The next season, however, ninety 
concerts and recitals were given. The outstanding feature 
of the season was his intensely dramatic reading of Wil- 
denbruch’s “The Witch’s Song,” superbly accompanied by 
music by Max von Schilling, pos by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Max Fiedler. It is said that an- 
other distinguished conductor and his orchestra will con- 
duct for Willner on his return to America next season. 

Wiillner is today one of the most ht after artists on 
the continent. Not only was he so fully booked for the 
entire season that in spite of his great admiration for 
Willem Mengelberg, he could not re-arrange his time so 
as to accept that conductor’s invitation to appear with the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra at Amsterdam before Mr. Men- 
gelberg s departure for America, but he is said to have 
actually refused seven or eight additional dates for his 
Scandinavian tour. 

Both Coenraad Bos, his accompanist, and M. H. Hanson 
were present when he refused to add even one more recital 
to the heavily booked season. And he does not sing a note! 
He merely speaks, speaks with orchestral or piano accom- 

niment, and he recites Goethe and Schiller poems as they 
ave probably never been recited before. 

Dr. Wiillner interrupted his vacation, spent on the moun 
tain top near the Wartburg, to participate in the “Gerhard 
Hauptman Jubilee performances at Breslan in August. 
That constituted his only appearance on the dramatic stage 
pee ve sess cing. 

Last year he gave rmany his superb conception of 
“King Lear” and “Shylock” and cream be dovotboeal and 
all inspiring interpretation of the leading part in the great 
mystery play “Christus,” staged by Reinhart. Those who 
have heard him recite such works as Andersen’s fairy tale, 
‘The Nightingale” or Meyernick’s “The Toad’s Curse,” the 
music thereto composed for him by Winternitz, predict 
that Wiillner will again create unusual interest. 5. 


Blanche Marchesi Scholarships Open 

Two vocal scholarships with Blanche Marchesi, called 
“The Mathilde Marchesi” and “The Vetter” scholarships, 
in Paris, France, are still open, and will be awarded after 
the open competition conducted by Elizabeth Kelso Patter- 
son at her studio, 257 West 104th street, New York, where 
she will hear voices. The Kelso scholarship in New York 
has been awarded. 


Shattuck to Play in Washington 
Arthur Shattuck will give a program of numbers in the 
Master Pianists’ Course gi in Washing under 
direction of T. Arthor Ss r bys oa 
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OPERA GOERS FIND THE SAN 
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CARLO 
OFFERINGS MUCH TO THEIR LIKING 





Fitziu in “Tosca” and “Lohengrin,” Dorothy Jardon in “Carmen,” Tamaki Miura in “Butterfly,” and Rappold in 
“Trovatore” Win First Honors Among the Stars—Knoch Conducts “Martha”—Chorus and Orchestra Excellent 


“Tosca” SEPTEMBER 19 

Anna Fitziu has put thought and study into her version 
of the Sardou-Puccini heroine since last season, and the 
result was apparent in a number of histrionic touches that 
added realism and thrills to her performance. She had no 
need to improve upon her vocalism, for her singing of Tosca 
was excellent last year and it is not less so at this time. 
Also Miss Fitziu did not have to make any changes in her 
appearance, for she is of the physical build and facial pul- 
chritude to present an ideal picture of the Tosca whom all 
Rome worshipped as a beauty in form and features. The 
Fitziu gowns, too, as a knowing lady neighbor informed 
this ignorant scribe, were models of taste, style and sartori- 
cal workmanship. 

It is not too much to say, therefore, that in all depart- 
ments of her presentation, Miss Fitziu achieved-a strikin 
success, and the very cyclonic and prolonged applause o 
her auditors after each act set the seal of truth upon this 
estimate. Her singing throughout the evening was of a 
high order, her tones being full, rich, and charged with the 
required sentiment and passion. The “Vissi d’Arte,” es- 
pecially, had refinement and deep feeling, and carried her 
to high favor with her hearers. She will be a prime 
favorite this season with the San Carlo forces here and 
on its travels. 

Mario was sung and portrayed by Guido Ciccolini, who 
put tremendous exaggeration into his acting and vocalism, 
with the result that his exuberance caused him to suffer at 
least one serious tonal mishap and to make several scenes 
so crudely melodramatic that they lost nearly all the in- 
tended effect of the librettist. 

Mario Valle did much good singing as Scarpia and de- 
lineated him as a somewhat more sedate and settled person- 
age than he is conceived to be by other baritones. Francesco 
Curci did a sufficiently sinister Spoletta, and Pietro de 
Biasi was a resonant Angelotti. 

Carlo Peroni’s conducting, as usual, pulsed with vitality 
and rhythm, and was tempered with fine taste and flawless 
musicianship. 

“RicoLetro,” SEPTEMBER 20. 

Impresario Gallo gave his audience a real treat indeed 
when he offered “Rigoletto” on Wednesday evening. From 
start to finish it was a performance one will long remember 
and one which will stand repetition before a much more 
severe and critical audience. The two stars of the evening 
were Ballister, who is at his best in the role of the jester, and 
Josephine Lucchese, who makes an adorable Gilda. Both 
were in excellent voice and the audience showed its keen 
delight on numerous occasions, especially at the close of the 
third act when both were given such an ovation that they 
had to repeat this familiar scene. Barra, as the Duke, was 
not at his best; De Biasi was the Sparafucile and Stella 


de Mette the Maddalena. The chorus was exceptionally 
good and likewise the orchestra. Carlo Peroni conducted. 


“MartHa,” SEPTEMBER 21 (AFTERNOON). 


Ernest Knoch, guest conductor, came into the limelight 
Thursday afternoon when he conducted a truly beautiful 
performance of “Martha,” Flotow’s too-seldom-heard opera. 
Josephine Lucchese, one of the most attractive singers on 
the operatic stage, made the most of her role, as Lady 
Harriet. She has a beautiful voice and knows how to use 
it; her arias delighted the audience, particularly “The Last 
Rose of Summer,” which she repeated in English. She, 
with Mario Valle, as Plunkett, were the outstanding stars, 
the latter also proving himself an excellent artist. Boscacci, 
as Lionel, found an enthusiastic audience and really de- 
served his success. The Nancy was Anita Klinova. Credit 
must also be given the chorus, which was excellent. 

“CARMEN,” SEPTEMBER 21, 

“Carmen”—with Dorothy Jardon in the title role—held 
the boards at the Century Theater on Thursday evening, 
September 21. She played the role convincingly, with the 
fire and dash one might expect in the Spanish heroine. The 
music is well suited to her voice and she sang it well. Miss 
Jardon is a splendid actress and her Carmen is thoroughly 
logical. 

Sofia Charlebois was the Micaela, singing the role with 
beauty of voice and fine acting. The Don Jose was Amador 
Famadas; at the outset he appeared to be suffering from 
excessive nervousness, which soon vanished, however, and 
his interpretation of the role during the later part of the 
evening was fervid enough to satisfy anyone. Joseph Royer 
made Escamillo as fascinating a figure as one could wish. 
The remainder of the cast consisted of Natale Cervi, as 
Dancairo; Francesco Curci, as Remendado; Pietro De 
Biasi, as Zuniga; William Giuliani, as Morales; Anita 
Klinova, as Frasquita, and Frances Morosini, as Mercedes. 

Carlo Peroni conducted and deserved his share of the 
applause which was accorded him at the conclusion of the 
various acts when he was compelled to share the curtain 
calls with the principals. The scenery was excellent and 
the chorus eee of praise. 

“MapAME Butterrty,” SepTeMBER 22. 

It is several years since Mme. Tamaki Miura has been 
seen in New York in the role of Butterfly, a part which, by 
virtue both of natural adaptability and clever work, she has 
made peculiarly her own. For a great many persons—it 
seemed Friday evening as if it were the entire audience— 
Mme. Miura’s performance is the final word for Butterfly. 
There have been many singers with better voices who have 
done the part, but no Caucasian artist can begin to give 
even a suggestion of the verismo which Mme. Miura brings 


to it. Vocally, too, she has developed tremendously since 
she first began to sing. For years her presentation of this 
role has been one of the finest and most moving characteri- 
zations to be seen on the operatic stage, and it still re- 
mains so. To say that the audience was heartily responsive 
to her, is stating things mildly. With tremendous applause 
for her at the end of each act, she received bouquet after 
bouquet. The little singer smiled and bowed and waved her 
loose sleeves repeatedly at the audience, evidently as much 
delighted at her reception as the audience was with her. 
She was supported by Barra as Pinkerton; he has a good 
voice and sings well enough, but could improve his presen- 
tation of the part if he would take pains to learn the music 
thoroughly, for false entrances on his part were plentiful. 
Mario Valle did well as the consul. Anita Klinova was 
Suzuki and di Biasi Bonze. Carlo Peroni directed an ex 
cellent performance. 
“LOHENGRIN,” SEPTEMBER 23 (AFTERNOON ). 

“Lohengrin” was the opera chosen for the fatinee on 
Saturday afternoon, and a large audience enjoyed to the 
utmost one of the finest performances given thus far this 
season by the San Carlo organization. The principals, the 
orchestra and the chorus, all deserve equal credit for the 
success of this Wagnerian masterpiece. Anna Fitziu made 
a charming and unaffected Elsa and sang her lines with a 
sweetness .and simplicity which at once won the hearts of 
the audience. Tribute was paid to this sterling artist in 
the numerous floral offerings presented to her. Eleonera De 
Cisneros was the Ortrud, a role in which she has won just 
fame in the past. She puts into her portrayal of the part 
the necessary cunning and sorcery, and her personality is 
such that her presence on the stage always dominates 
Mme. De Cisneros was in fine fettle vocally, and well de- 
served the hearty applause given her. The heroic Lohengrin 
was in the hands of Romeo Boscacci who was sincere both in 
his singing and acting. A special word of praise is due 
Joseph Royer, who got everything there was to be gotten 
out of the difficult role of Frederick of Telramund. Henri 
Scott made a dignified and impressive King Henry and 
William Giuliani was adequate as a herald. The chorus 
was well balanced and had a large share in contributing to 
the general excellence of the performance, Ernest Knoch 
wielded the baton, and added to his reputation as an eminent 
conductor of Wagnerian opera. 

“Ii, Trovatore,” SerpremBer 23 (Eventnc) 

Marie Rappold—the Leonora—was the guest artist on 
Saturday evening when a crowded house thoroughly en- 
joyed a delightful performance of “Il Trovatore.” The 
former Metropolitan star proved herself the same great 
art st that she is. Praise must also go to Stella deMette, 
who as Azucena, not only sang exceedingly well but also 
scored a deserved ovation with her acting. Famadas, too, 
won his share of the applause and rightly so for, although 
a bit uncertain of his part at times, sang his arias beauti- 
fully, and in the second scene of Act III had to repeat 
his song. Palma, the Count, spoiled his part by continual 
coughing and waving his cape back and forth. The chorus 
and orchestra were excellent under Conductor Peroni. 
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MELVENA PASSMORE, Coloratura Soprano and KATHRYN 
BROWNE, Mezzo-Soprano, members of this class, just engaged 
for the Chicago Opera Company, Season 1922-23, MABEL 
JACOBS, Contralto, with Dippel Opera Company, and DOROTHY 
BRANTHOOVER, Soprano, with the San Carlo Opera Company. 
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of the managers Mr. Saenger prepares these singers with repertory and stage technique, en- 


abling them to enter professional careers. 


The METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY artists, who have studied singing with Mr. 
“ thirty; also have many of the CHICAGO, MANHATTAN AND CEN- 
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CHICAGO MOOSEHEART 
PAGEANT AND FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 6) 
Accensus,” from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater;” Beethoven's 
he Heavens Resounding;” “Pilgrims’ Chorus,” from the 
pera “Tannhauser,” arranged by H. W. B. Barnes; Doni 





B. BARNES 
conductor of the President's Chorus and general director 
for the Chicago-Moosehart pageant and music festival. 


HENRY W. 


zetti’s sextet, from “Lucia;” “Hallelujah Chorus,” from 
the “Messiah,” by Handel, and “Love's Old Sweet Song,” 
by J. L. Molley. The soloists were Marie Sidenius Zendt, 
oprano; Mrs. C. Carroll, contralto; Floyd Jones, tenor, 












“A tenor of such a lovely 
quality and so musically skillful.” 
(St. Paul News) 
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themselves with 


and Rollin M. Pease, bass, all acquittin 
“Inflammatus” 


distinction. Mrs. Zendt’s delivery of the 
solo was thoroughly satisfying. 

This program was added to by classic dancing in which 
units of from one to three hundred each were seen in 
humoresque spring songs, oriental dances, etc., which formed 
a very interesting innovation, most pleasing to the eye and 
to the senses. These were followed by the children’s chorus 
of 1,000 voices (another surprise, as this program was 

varied and interesting, including many characteristic Welsh 
folk songs, beautifully delivered and conducted by Mr. 
Barnes), which was accompanied by the Mooseheart band. 

An impressive feature of this already crowded program, 
which would have been the opening and crowning event had 
President and Mrs, Harding and Mr. Davis been present. 
was the reception to be accorded them by the children of 
Mooseheart, in which two hundred little fairies and four 
hundred cadets were to take part. It is too bad that this 
feature could not have been given, for it certainly would 
have been a very inspiring sight, and it is wondered what 
the President would have thought at the conclusion of this 
ceremony when it would occur to his mind that these chil- 
dren were the dependents of members of this order, being 
educated, and brought there from every one of the forty- 
cight States of this country, including Alaska. 

All of these varied ensembles were under the immediate 
conductorship and general direction of Henry W. B. Barnes, 
of New York, to whom the conception and execution of this 
gigantic feat in its entirety must be credited. Under the 
most disadvantageous circumstances a féte was effected 
which provided a most artistic production long to be re- 
membered and which is certain to be ranked as one of the 
greatest events of its character ever given anywhere. The 
writer is convinced that Mr. Barnes has proven exceptional 
ability—he not only possesses great musicianship but also 
is a strong conductor and wonderful organizer. Many will 
be glad to learn that arrangements have been made to retain 
Mr. Barnes’ services in Chicago this season. 

The President's chorus of 1,000 voices, which was so 
much enjoyed both on the Municipal Pier during the 
“Pageant of Progress” and especially at the Chicago Moose- 
heart Music Festival and Pageant, on August 25, under the 
able conductorship of Henry W. B. Barnes, was composed 
of the cream of Chicago singers drawn from the chief 
choral clubs and brought into organization through the 
management of J. Allen Whyte, of the Chicago staff of 
this journal. 

The necessary, but much regretted, absence of the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Harding, and also Mr. Davis, was the only 
feature unfulfilled. However, a delighted multitude had 
nothing to say but praises for Mooseheart and the festivi- 
ties, having enjoyed an outing full of charm on an ideal 
day. J. Atten Wuvyrte. 


Tandy Mackenzie Sings for Leper Colony 


Tandy Mackenzie, the young Hawaiian tenor, who has 
spent the summer in his native islands where he gave 
eight sold-out concerts, three of which were in Honolulu, 
writes his New York management of a unique experience 
which was his when he accepted an invitation of the 
superintendent of the Leper Settlement at Kalaupapa on 
the Island of Molokai, to sing before these afflicted people. 
The errand of spreading happiness to these unfortunates 
appealed to the singer, and he consented. Mackenzie writes 
as follows: 

“I took a steamer to Lahaina, a famous whaling port, 
and thence sailed in a fifteen-foot Japanese sampan to 
Pukoo, Molokai. There an automobile met me and we 
drove up the 2,000-foot cliff which shuts the settlement off 
from the rest of the island. No natives will travel farther 
than this point, so Mr. McVeigh (the superintendent) 
and myself proceeded alone on muleback down the tortu- 
ous decline to the settlement. The trail is only two feet 
wide, and a misstep means death. But these mules never 
make missteps. It took ninety minutes to make the descent 
and at the bottom of the trail a committee of lepers met 
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people, as seeing a stranger from the outside world is 
pathetic. had thought to leave immediately after the 
concert, but eventually remained in Mr. McVeigh’s quar- 
ters for four days. 

“I must say that I never met a happier lot of people. 
It is a regular paradise there, and the government gives 
them everything they could possibly want. The first 
night they sang for me, composing songs in my honor. 
My own concert was a thrilling success; the joy of the 
audience was so overwhelming that I felt like crying. 
One of the inmates acted as my accompanist and acquitted 
himself expertly. They have a fine piano there. They 
know all about Caruso and John McCormack, who are 
their favorites.” 

Mackenzie was persuaded to stay over for a second 
concert, after which the lepers made a collection and tried 
to present him with $470, which he of course, would not 
accept. He was the first outsider who was not a doctor, 
and certainly the first singer ever to visit the colony. 
Upon returning to Honolulu, Mr. Mackenzie received a 
letter from McVeigh stating that an old Hawaiian had 
come to him the day after Mackenzie’s departure and 
given him his bankbook. “I have adopted Mackenzie as 
my son,” said the old man, “please send him my savings.” 


Maier and Pattison Inspire Unhackneyed 
Criticisms 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison who, at the present writing 
are in Honolulu, following their Australian concerts, 
have not only built up for themselves an enviable repu- 
tation for artistic achievement within the few years they 
have been before the public, but also wherever they Nand 
appeared their delightfully refreshing and magnetic per- 
sonalities have won for them hosts of friends and ad- 
mirers. These two young men have a happy faculty of 
evoking criticism that is really entertaining, because it is 
so unhackneyed in its enthusiasm. Most of the notices 
of their Australian recitals which have reached this 
country make fascinating reading. From an article in the 
July issue of Musical Australia comes the following excerpt : 


Success, complete and unequivocal, was the guerdon of Messrs. 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, whose recitals of music for two 
pianos provided a musical sensation so novel and so pleasing that 
even the most hardened critics and d con urs came 
under its spell. The scenes of enthusiasm at the opening recital 
resembled the overwhelming ovation accorded to Mischa Levitzki 
on his first appearance here—the spontaneous recognition of unmis- 
takable genius. And it was genius in an unusual form that these 
young Kamalenn pianists revealed to us. Individually they seem 
to have everything that a great player requires—perfect touch, 
technical virtuosity, musical insight, depth of feeling, refinement, 
imagination, fire, energy, magnetism. Conjointly their playing has 
an additional quality which baffies description, an effect of color and 
atmosphere fascinatingly beautiful, a power of creating for us a 
faery realm where “Arcadian Pan breathes soft lingering strains 
in the nymph-haunted groves. 

One of their admirers thus declares himself: ‘What I like about 
these two very versatile and dexterous artists is their obvious 
sincerity, the way they create atmosphere, Their playing breathes 
at will the very spirit of Spain, of Russia, or The East, and when 
they ‘jazz’ (as a do sometimes), it is irresistible, whilst the 
little Arensky Waltz is intoxicating altogether and makes your 
feet itch to take the floor.” 


Gossip-lovers in Australia have their own favorite peri- 
odical, The Sydney Bulletin. In its issue of July 13 the 
Bulletin publishes the following choice tidbit: 


An overcoated and furverenees crowd sampled the music of Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison at the Town Hall on Friday, D’Alvarez, 
heavily lip-salved and sealskin-coated, was an interested listener, 
with Tannen! and agner as attendant aides, She wore a silver 
cap over her midnight tresses, and attracted even more attention 
than the Freddy Shipmans, who are managing the pianists. Lee 
Pattison looks a ecpeterty young blonde of the spiritual type, whereas 
Guy Maier is a dark, round-faced character, golliwogged by large 
horn-rimmed spectacles, but with a smile of senmble beppinces that 
has never been approached in this part of the world. The two 








GUY MAIER AND LEE PATTISON. 
(Above) Guy Maier wondering whether to adopt some Fiji 
children; (below) Guy Maier, Lee Pattison ard the grand 
piano of violets which was presented them at their first 
Melbourne concert. 


were made to blush by embarrassing gifts of vegetation. Among 
the presents were two huge necklaces, peagemadly of laurel, and a 
miniature grand piano built of daffodils and violets, 


Then writes the music critic of The Graphic: 


I do hope that neither Guy Maier nor Lee Pattison will read o 
paragraph, as I have actually = nothing critical to say of th 

hey are perfect, Who are they? Pianists. And they ay ‘at 
the one concert? Yes. Do they play at different ends of the o 
piano? No! But so exquisite is the understanding between th 
that although they are gene by the dove-tailed length = t 
grand pianos, it is as one instrument spoke. Is th 
trick in this? you may well ask. No! Like all. great ” ings 
executive music, it is the direct result of taking pains. 
Pattison play the greatest music by iclanehip’ whi dead and “livie 
composers with a virtuosity and music ip which is astoundi 
and this was proved at their first concert in the Town H 
on Friday. No greater treat available. in 
many moons. It was all very 
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The Morning Post, July 1 

It is not often that a newcomer makes so satisfactory an impression on her 
audience as did Miss BARBARA MAureEL, who appeared at Wigmore Hall yesterday. 
Alsatian by birth, she comes here from America, but her nationality is of small 
matter save that the foreign blood in her veins is possibly a factor in her tempera- 
mental equipment. She is a real singer with a real voice. That is to say that, as 
far as tone is concerned it is the true article, and that, breathe she never so lightly, 
there is a pure tone, rich and musical, and in the varying degree of pressure in 
song the tone is always a delight. Then as an interpreter she shows fine per- 
ception, the ability to get at and express the meaning of the songs, and all the 
power of vocal, facial, and bodily gesture that helps to make song a living thing. 

Her voice is a mezzo-soprano, admirably used, recalling in its timbre a well 
known British singer who has similar gifts. All songs are alike to her, yet none 
of them alike, for the reason that she identifies herself completely with their 
spirit, literary and musical. Thus she was able to turn from the gaiety of 
Durante’s “Danza” and Handel’s “Come and Trip It” to the melancholy of 
Moussorgsky and Rachmaninoff, to the sublety of Debussy and the contrasted 
demands of Granville Bantock, La Forge and Horsman. And in each there was 
the impression that the song of the moment was of the kind she sings best. In 
other words, here is a great singer who might well have appeared earlier in the 
season, so as to win to her banner the many admirers she is certain to gain as 
soon as the good news becomes known. 


The Referee, July 2 

Miss BarparA MaAvuret made an extremely favourable impression at a recital 
at Wigmore Hall on Friday a voice of great variey of tone-colour, of 
which she showed admirable command. Her readings showed vocal resource, lively 
dramatic perception, and they were instinct with knowledge and understanding. 


Mezzo-Soprano 


gives—quite unheralded— 
a London recital (Wigmore 
Hall, June 30, 1922) and is 
warmly praised by the fore- 
most English critics in the 


leading London dailies. 





“Here Is a Great Singer.”—London Morning Post. 


. 





Ernest Newman, in the Sunday Times, July 2 

Miss BARBARA MAuREL gave a recital at the Wigmore Hall on Friday after- 
noon. The lower notes of her voice are of beautiful quality. She sings with a 
good deal of art, and when the song lies within the best part of her voice the 
effect is both intellectual and sensuously satisfying 


The Daily Telegraph, July 1 

Unheralded, Miss BARBARA MAUREL, a young singer who comes to us from 
America, appeared at the Wigmore Hall yesterday afternoon, and at once im 
pressed her hearers by the compelling beauty of a voice to which she brings a 
rare order of intelligence and control. The newcomer ought, we suppose, to be 
described as a mezzo-soprano, but, as a fact, the quality is that of a pure contralto 
Yet, velvety and rich as are the lower notes, the voice is so even throughout its 
fine range, and of such a warm, sympathetic timbre in the higher register, that 
there are moments when one would hesitate to place her in the more or less re 
stricted category implied by any definite label. And, after all, it is the beauty of 
the voice, given the best use of it, that matters, and in this essential Miss 
MAuREL can easily and safely challenge criticism 
and the uncommon sense of interpretation to which it is allied one readily con 


Under the spell of such a voice 


doned a slight tendency at times—as in Moussorgsky’s “Little Star,” for instance 
to employ portamento, more especially as the smoothness of production, generally 
speaking, was beyond praise, as also was the singer’s phrasing, notably as exempli 
fied in the power to sustain a long-drawn phrase without pausing for breath 
Her programme, which extended from the ancients, such as Gluck, Handel, and 
Durante, to some admirably contrasted Debussy songs—for which Miss MAure! 
showed real understanding and sympathy—was quite sufficiently varied to give 
us the measure of her range of expression, and if it contained one or two com 
paratively poor songs, like Rachmaninov’s rather Tchaikovskian “In the Silence 
of Night,” there was hardly anything that did not serve to show one aspect or 
another of the art of an uncommonly interesting young singer, who wil! be heard 
again with undoubted pleasure. 


Miss Maurel Will Sing in the United States the Entire Season of 1922-23 
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THE FOLK SONGS OF ITALY 


By Raoul S. Bonanno 





Folk songs express the 
thought, experience and un 
foldment of the masses, the 
development of the ideas of 
the people 

From the very beginning 
. of the human family, senti 

POF he SIRF ment, imagination and con 
RAOUL 8, BONANNO, ception of intense character 
itone, exponent and inter- found expression in poetical 





preter of thel'talian folk song forms. 
Folk songs are the natura) 
ony of mankind; natural in their conception, natural 


their entity, natural in their basic principle: The heart 


mat 
instinets, yearnings, impressions that human 
language 


They express 
is felt and feels irrespective of nationality, 
ronment 
Folk songs are the archives of a nation, the treasure 
f its science, of its religion, of its theogony and 
cony: the life of its fathers, the glories of its history, 
self in joys and in sorrows, in the 


image Ol its mner 
" wrote Herder. 


hamber and beside the grave, 
* “ 


Ita ich in romance and art at. old in its civilization, 
folk lore and folk songs of unique value and uni 
interest 
ivaled beauty and sincerity these songs uncover the 
nd oul of the people of each distinct region of Italy 
nothing ‘es se can. Such is their intrinsic worth that the 
earer, be he an Italian or not, will at once feel their sym- 
pathetic appeal and their message. 
lo write and sing sonnets appropriate to every occasion is 
itural instinct of the Italian people. They sing in- 
ly of whatever they do, of whatever they think, of 
ve-—and they love much 
When we consider that many of these Italian love songs 
we come unaltered through eight centuries, we immediately 
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see them as a wonderful medium through which mankind's 
emotional activities are conveyed. 

They are sung by muleteers, at night, while their beasts 
slowly thread the way from the mountains to the plains. 

They are sung by the toilers of the low lands of Maremma 
on returning home at dusk. 

They are sung by the sulphur miners on ascending the 
pit with the heavy baskets of the mineral on their backs— 
a crying song—and they are sung by them in a less tragic 

mood on descending into 
the pit—their baskets now 
unburdened. 

They are sung under the 
balcony of the beloved 
woman as only a lover can 
under the wondrous Italian 


ni 

They are sung by the 
prisoner of today who ap- 
propriates the rhyme and 
the cry of prisoners of old 
that suffered behind those 
very same bastions. 

They are sung by the sol- 
dier far from his 
fires, his mountains—songs 
of courage, remembrance, 
love, hope 

They are sung by the 

“cantastorie” who tell of 
past glories, past dramas, 
past comedies. 

They are s by the 
mother at the side of 
all that is dearest to her. 

And they are sung with the best that is natural in man 
or woman, with the best that the Italian folk has been 
endowed with, even though their songs may be tragic at 
times. 


Drawing by W. Graner 

“They are sung by the toilers 
of the lowlands of Maremma 
on returning home at dusk.” 


Sicit1an Fork Songs. 


Sicily is considered the source from which all poetry 
sprung and passed into the rest of Italy. Born in Sicily, 
the songs have, through assimilation, become essentially 
Italian, although to become such they had to lose their orig- 
inal dialectical form and undergo some changes in their 
settings. 

Of all the elements that constitute folk songs, the senti- 
ment of love naturally dominates. In the songs of Sicily 
it is especially so. It is spontaneous, simple, natural, in- 
tense. 

The Sicilian lover has no words that to him seem suffi- 
cient to express his admiration for the woman of his heart. 
He will sing of her birth “when the glad tidings flew over 
the earth carried by royal eagles; God Himself painted her 
and sent her to the world for the comfort of mortals. .. .” 

“Her golden tresses were spun by angels’ hands, her brow 


ome, his | 
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is of diamonds, her eyes are like stars and coral her lips. . 
He sings: 

For love I melt as snow, 

For love my body is limp, 

For love I lost my peace 

For love I live in melanc 

For love, my beauty, I see ot hor hear, 


If I come and find thee paren A 
Prisoners’ Sones, 


The traditional prisoners’ songs of Sicily express a strange 
mixture of pared wherein love, faith, pr tam oda. 
scorn and tears unite. The inflections given to them, as they 
are sung, even by the prisoner of today, are indescribable. 
He appropriates the rhymes composed centuries ago, that 
have remained inhabitant of the goals, a dotage of prisons 
and as inseparable from them as their very steel bars, and 
sings them with the same emotion as the prisoner of old 
ne wed have sung them. He will sing of the day of his arrest, 

hen he was taken from his home, his mother, his sweet- 
pad of the bands of iron that cut into his wrists, of the 
gendarmes who brought him to that very cell where he is 
languishing, dying. 

Some of these prisoners’ songs reveal, through the depth 
of the sorrow they express, the higher mentality of the 
—— singers. They tell of the springtime of life, of the 

days of prosperity, good fortune and many friends, but 
now, alas, 

All has vanished as dust to the winds; 


Only the leve of a poor old woman remain 
The Mother that will give her ser life to on him. 


Sicily possesses songs descriptive of all phases of life. 
Songs of hate, of longing and of S01 TOW ; 's that depict 
old customs; songs of ridicule; songs in which ideas are 
translated into symbols. 


Musica CHARACTERISTICS, 


Their musical inflections are many and varied. The pre- 
dominant characteristic is the protracted pause on some 
accented tones. A crescendo is effected slowly; its fullness 
attained, it is held: long and steady. A diminuendo then 
takes place, sometimes finishing with a sob. It is an Arabian 
characteristic that has remained especially dominant in the 
songs of love, sorrow, and in those of the prisoners. An- 
other quality of the traditional songs of Sicily is a certain 
expressiveness almost impossible of description, unless we 
may call it reminiscent. To the writer this quality gives the 
impression of a constant yearning for something higher, 
better, holier, as if the race 
felt a truth at hand but no* 
yet realized. 

The harmony and sweet- 
ness of the dialect explains 
why from Sicily, better than 
any other part of Italy. 
comes the great wealth of 
poetry that revives the vir- 
ginity of primitive times. 
And if there is a region 
in Italy where song is an 
absolute necessity of the life 
of its people, it certainly is 
Sicily, once the cradle of 
popular poetry of all Greece. 


NEAPOLITAN Fo_k Sones. 


Joy is the keynote of 
Neapolitan folk songs. Naples 
is gay, light, unconcerned. 
and its music expresses it 
The somber side of 
life seems not to touch the 
Neapolitan. His sea, his sky. 
his sun and his wine are enough for his happiness, and 
even without them he would still be happy because that 
is his innate disposition. And because the world loves to 
laugh rather than cry, the songs of Naples are perhaps 
better known than those of any other part of Italy. 

Unlike the Sicilian who takes life seriously, he seems to 
compel his own to be sunny—sunny as | as the sun shines, 
and for him it shines all the time in Naples. 

Strange that two regions should take such widely differ- 
ent impressions of the same events. Although the Sicilian 
and the Neapolitan have had 
so much history in common, = 
have been together under the ; 
same suffering and sorrow, 
in the Sicilian it has brought 
forth melancholy, in the 
Neapolitan it has aroused 
gayety — human nature re- 
ceiving two different impres- 
sions of the same panorama, 
painting the same sky, the 
same sea with different col- 
ors; the Sicilian seeing the 
dark green of their tempest, 
the oo the light blue 
of their calm 

Naples has been the cradle 
of most of the gay music of 
Italy. It has been the birth- 
place of some of the greatest 
musicians and has uced 
more fine voices any 
other part of the world. 
Neapolitans are always dis- 
covering each other’s voices 
and they are ever ready to serve one another in serenading 
the girl of their dreams, for who would think of raising 
his eyes to the loved one before having introduced himself 
in serenade under her balcony? 

Although Naples possesses the largest variety of folk 
songs le have not cherished them as much as in other 
regions. Often they seem to | a i eee popular songs 
that catch their fancy and will sing them during the year 
from one “piedigrotta” to pb ate 

Some still retain the name “calascionate,” gr 


songs 
indicates that they were sung with the 
the “calascione.” This instrument was a jon gees Fa 
of the “chitarrone,” a large guitar. It had three sound 





Drawing by W. Graner 
“They are sung by the pri- well, 
soner of today.” 





Drawing by W. Graner 

“They are sung under the 

balcony of the beloved 
woman.” 
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holes, six pairs of strings attuned in unison, and seven single 
diapason strings. It varied in size sometimes reaching five 
feet in length. 

Many songs are clearly of Spanish origin due to the long 
Spanish domination of this region, others are attributed to 
Salvator Rosa, the great painter, poet and musician who 
lived about 1600, but few can be directly traced to him, 
although his compositions must have strongly influenced a 
certain character of popular music. 

The national dance is the tarantella, one of the oldest in 
Italy and dearest to the Neapolitan. 

RoMAN Fork Songs. 

The Roman is very proud of his woman and sings of her 
in glowing terms. He compares her beauty with the beautiful 
women of the other Italian provinces “who, indeed, cannot 
be spoken of in the same rhyme with the Roman.” 

The fact is worthy of mention that Rome possesses fewer 
religious traditional songs than other parts of Italy. 

Descriptive songs, especially of historical events, form a 
large part of its musical 
patrimony. These songs are 
sung by a caste of itinerant 
singers called “passagalli,” 
who go about the streets of 
Trastevere (a populous part 
of Rome) singing before 
large audiences and often 
improvising their own lines. 


Tuscan Fork Sones. 

A great delight in flowers 
especially typifies the songs 
of Tuscany—a natural out- 
come since, according to the 
legend, Florence was named 
after “the great basket of 
flowers” in which it was 
built. 

The folk songs of this 
region do not express the 
impassionate appeal and great 
emotions of those of the 
southern provinces. Neither 
in love nor in hate are they 
so ardent and poignant as the songs of Sicily, but they 
possess such purity of style and expressiveness of sentiment 
that, though they lacked all else, these qualities alone would 
assure their importance and artistic value. 

An interesting phenomenon has taken place in Tuscany 
in the absorbtion of the folk cf many compositions by 
Gordigiana, the Italian Schubert. This great composer 
understood the sentiment of the people and reflected it se 
well in his songs that the folk adopted them as their own. 
He also arranged many folk songs and introduced them in 
new forms which the people preferred to the original. 


VENETIAN Fork SOnNGs. 





Drawing by W. Graner 
“They are sung by muleteers 
at night.” 


Venice is mirrored in her traditional songs as her gondolas 
are mirrored in her canals. The simplicity of the folk finds 
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expression in their songs of the sea and in those voicing 
the pride that every Venetian has always felt for the city 
of St. Mark. Their love songs with their expressive and 
modest prettiness are well worth mentioning as are the songs 
that accompany dances like the “vilota” and the “furlana” 
—dance songs of interest and beauty. 

The Venetian prefers a “mora” (a mulberry or brunette). 
His songs contain nothing about the “golden silk tresses 
spun by angels’ hands” of the Sicilian: “Mother tells me 
never to fall in love with white roses; the mulberries are 
much better; they are sweeter than honey” 

ee ae 


Inestimable value may be derived from the study of the 
folk lore in all its branches and principally from its music 
and poetry 

Where history relates deeds of extraordinary import, be 
they great or mean, folk lore with its songs enables us to 
analyze the elements that were responsible for them, un- 
covers the causes of these deeds. It is the ever active sub- 
stance of thought that is reflected in the folk songs, be it 
through blind passion or sublime sacrifices; efforts of Titans 
or failures of pygmies. 

In their songs the folk reveal the soul, its drift toward a 
greater unfoldment, its yearning for good, its desire for 
expression. 

In the simplicity of their rhymes, in the inflections of 
their melodies the folk bare a heart in which mankind sees 
itself reflected. . 


German Début for Prokofieff’s “Love for 
Three Oranges” 


The opera “The Love for Three Oranges,” which caused 
a sensation in Chicago last season when it was given its 
world premiér by the Chicago Opera, will be produced in 
Germany this winter in the German language. 

This information was received by Mr. Prokotieff's Ameri- 
can managers in a letter from the young composer of the 
opera. According to the letter (from Ettal, Oberbayern, 
Germany), the work will be produced at the National 
Theater at Mannheim, a theater existing from the time of 
Mozart. 

Prokofieff, it will also be recalled, wrote the words and 
music of a ballet, “The Jester Who Fooled Seven Jesters,” 
which was revived with great acclaim at the Theater 
Mogador in Paris this summer. 

Mr. Prokofieff writes that he had successful concert en- 
gagements in Paris, London, Berlin, Antwerp and Brussels. 
He will return to America in November. 


Salmond at Town Hall November 4 


Felix Salmond, the English cellist, will give his first 
New York recital for the season at Town Hall, Saturday 
afternoon, November 4. Later that month he will appear 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Dam- 
rosch conductor, playing the “Don Quichote” by Richard 
Strauss, a work seldom heard in this country. Mr. Sal- 
mond played it several times in England last year with 
marked success. 
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Hurlbut Pleases Spokane 


Harold Hurlbut, the New York tenor, gave his second 
recital in Spokane recently. He sang an interesting and 
exceedingly varied program in English, Italian, French and 
German. He preceded several songs in a foreign tongue by 
short explanations, laying stress on the dramatic importance 
of certain phrases. These were at once recognized by the 
audience during each number, for his diction in all three 
foreign tongues is excellent. The Spokane Review said in 


part: 
The use of varied tone colors to express different thoughts was 
especially exemplified in his “Lohengrin” number. The song from 


the “Barber of Seville’ gave him an opportunity to display his 
vocal agility, of which he availed himself with grace and ease te 
has a true sense of dramatic values. Nothing could be more 
French than his rendition of the Aubade from “le Roi d'Ys,"’ His 
veice and art are of the true French school, His production and 
style were acquired under the great Jean de Reszke. 





Zona Maie Griswold Wins Praise in Dallas 


Zona Maie Griswold, of New York, sang via radio in 
Dallas recently, and, according to the Dallas News, only 
a seasoned artist with years of training and experience 
could equal the perfection with which the program was ren 
dered. The critic of the same paper stated that “The San’ 
Man,” composed by Florence Young Griswold, mother of 


the artist, was especially pleasing. 





Spalding Engaged for Ohio F. of M. C. 
Convention 
Albert Spalding, violinist, has been specially engaged as 
the feature attraction by the Ohio Federation of Music 
Clubs and the Ohio State Music Teachers’ Association, 


which will hold their next annual convention at Zanesville, 
Ohio, on March 26, 27 and 28. 


Werrenrath at Crippled Children’s Benefit 


Reinald Werrenrath was the soloist on Sunday evening, 
September 24, at the concert for the benefit of crippled 
children, which was the first of its kind given under the 
auspices and direction of the Rotarians of New York Stat 
Mr. Werrenrath sang several operatic arias and a group 
of English songs. 


Lamond to Open Tour With Orchestra 


Frederic Lamond, the Scottish pianist, will open his 
American tour on February 2 as soloist with New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. He will also be soloist with the 


Detroit Symphony Orchestra 


Minneapolis Orchestra Engages Shattuck 

Arthur Shattuck, who will return to America in Novem 
ber, has been engaged as soloist with the Minneapolis On 
chestra in Milwaukee on February 9. Henri Verbrugghen 
will conduct. 
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S. HUROK Presents 


ISCHA ELMAN 


Season’s Most Sought For Violinist 
BOOKED FOR OVER A HUNDRED ENGAGEMENTS 





Flint, Mich. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 
Great Falls, Mon. 
Hanover, N. H. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Helena, Mon. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Montreal, Can. (2) 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Newark, N. J. 

New York, N. Y. (7) 


Akron, O. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Austin, Tex. 
Baltimore, Md. (2) 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. (3) 
Bozeman, Mon. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (2) 
Brffalo, N. Y. (2) 
Burlington, Vt. 
Caspar, Wyo. 
Chicago, Ill. (3) 
Cleveland, O. (2) 
Corvallis, Wash. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. (2) 
El Paso, Tex. 


If Your City Is Not Listed, We Can Accept a Limited Number of 
Engagements En Route 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Northampton, Mass. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Ottawa, Can. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. (3) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (2) 
2) Pittsfield, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Quebec, Can. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
San Diego, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. (2) 
San Jose, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 


State College, Pa. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Spokane, Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Stamford, Conn. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Toledo, O. 
Toronto, Can. (2) 
Trenton, N. J. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Vancouver, B. C, 
Victoria, B. C. 
Washington, D. C. ( 
Wilmington, Del. 
Winnipeg, Can. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Yakima, Wash. 
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Springfield Festival 
Newark Festival 
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LILLI LEHMANN WILL NOT REVISIT AMERICA 


Declines Tempting Offer to Teach in New York for a Period 


Salzburg, August 24.—The little mountain city of Salz- 
burg is occupying a position of prominence in the musical 
field just now. The city has suddenly changed its out- 
ward appearance and, for a period of three weeks, has 
assumed the looks of a cosmopolitan center. Men of 
world fame, such as Richard Strauss and Max Reinhardt 
are gathering here to work at the little Municipal Theater 
where the Vienna Staatsoper is giving its productions of 
Mozart operas. Hundreds of luxurious motor cars and 
carriages are lined up in front of the theater, and an ocean 
of light pours forth from its lobby. The doors are flung 
widely open to receive the stream of wealthy foreign 
visitors. 

Practically next door to the Municipal Theater. there 
stands the big building of the Mozarteum Conservatory. 
A quietness and calm rule there which form a striking 
contrast to the bustling life around the corner. There are 
no motor cars and no gorgeous evening gowns. The big 
doors of the house are shut fast these summer days, and 
anyone passing the silent house would not suspect that 
there was any life behind its closed windows. As one 
opens the heavy door and walks up the broad marble 
staircase, one thinks of an old Enchanted Castle such as 
es fairy tales describe. And the palace of a queen it is 

Lilli Lehmann, a queen in the realm of song, is the mis- 
tress of this house, and its guiding spirit. Her very life 
work is embodied in the Mozarteum Conservatory, the 
foundation of which is virtually her work and to which 
she devoted large sums and the best of her efforts. It 
was she who collected the larger part of the funds neces- 
sary for its erection, and the proceeds of many of her 
concerts have gone a long way towards defraying the cost 
of its maintenance. And every year “when the swallows 
homeward fly” she leaves her beautiful villa in the Grune- 
wald, near Berlin, and retires to Salzburg to resume her 
lessons at the Conservatory. There she remains until well 
into the fall when she returns to new work at Berlin. 

Work, indeed, is the keynote of life with this remarka- 
ble woman who will celebrate her eightieth birthday on 
November 24 of this year. “Look me up at the Mozart- 
eum,” she said to me. “You will find me there any time 
from eight to twelve in the morning, and from two to 
eight in the afternoon. I shall be glad to see you there.” 

Calling on her at eight o’clock the next evening, I found 
her busy with a young American girl who tried hard to 
live up to Mme. Lehmann’s ideas on head resonance and 
breath support. It was one of the “collective lessons” ; 
some six or seven young women were sitting quietly and 
attentively aside to profit from the instruction. She was, 
apparently, in good humor that evening, and I missed the 
opportunity of witnessing one of her famous “tempera- 
mental” spells, which generally start with Lilli using her 
lesson book as a missile and which end with tears on both 
sides. No such aggressive temper was displayed by Lilli 
Lehmann this time. She was almost touching in her un- 
tiring efforts to make her ideas clear to the aspiring young 
pupil. When explanations would not avail, she illus- 
trated her ideas by singing the particular phrase herself. 
And what a wonderful voice she still has. Her top notes, 
to be sure, have paid their tribute to time—but what beauti- 
ful roundness and pliability of tone in the middle and 
higher register, what a delicate legato! And in the § Schu- 
mann “Nussbaum,” which she finally consented to sing 
for me, what a wonderful repose and consummate command 
of the mood! It is truly incredible. 


An AMERICAN OFFER. 


“No, I do not think I shall sing at Vienna this year,” she 
said, as we left the Mozarteum, and started on our 
way. “They have offered me three recitals there, but 
in order to do it I should first have to give my voice a com- 
plete rest. This continual ‘Quatscherei’ during lessons is 
too hard on the vocal cords to permit of concert work.” 
And teaching, after all, is the great purpose of Lilli’s life 
in these late years. Traveling does not appeal to her any 
more in these days of unheated railroad cars and visés. 
It is not only for this reason, however, that she refused 
a very tempting offer only this week to revisit America for 
a period of three months in order to give lessons there. 

“I’m afraid there would not be much sense in that. What 
good could I do in such a short time? Three months are 
little more than nothing. And after all, any artist who 
really desires to study with me can find me at Berlin or 
Salzburg.” And plenty there are who do not shun the trip 
to Salzburg for the privilege of profiting from Lehmann’s 
art. Mabel Garrison is here just now, taking her lessons with 
Lilli almost daily, and a host of American, English and Ger- 

man students eagerly sit at the feet of “Tante Lilli.” Ger- 
aldine Farrar, Lehmann’s most celebrated pupil, had just 
that day sent her a long letter. 

We passed the Municipal Theater, where Richard Strauss 

was at that very moment conducting a performance of “Don 
Giovanni.” Conversation turned to the present festival, 
and I ventured to recall the fact that it had been Lilli Leh- 
mann with whom the idea of Mozart festivals, to be held 
in Mozart’s own city, had originated, many years before 
Strauss, Schalk and Reinhardt ever thought of such a plan. 
It was Lehmann who, for the benefit of the Mozarteum 
Conservatory Foundation, had given her famous production 
of “Don Giovanni” in the Salzburg Theater, more than 
fifteen years ago, with Farrar as Zerlina, Gadski as Elvira, 
and with Lehmann herself impersonating her unsurpassed 
Donna Anna, while Scotti assumed the title role and Felix 
Mott! occupied the conductor’s desk. 

But Lehmann dislikes comparisons. This is a fast-living 
age. New men have come to the front, men with a strong 
sense of the present but with little reverence for the great 
traditions of the past. Festivals nowadays are not so much 
a worship at the shrine of the great masters, but an indus- 
trial enterprise calculated to attract foreigners with high 
“Valuta.” Foreign artists and foreign guests are the rulers 
of the day. ‘Thus, Lilli Lehmann oe become a stranger 
in her own city. She cherishes memories of a great and 
glorious past and cares little for the Festivals of our time 
which strive for splendid scenery, for lavish costumes and 
—above all—for bi receipts, more than for perfection of 
ensemble and for the true Mozart spirit of simplicity and 
sincerity. 

We pass the stage door of the Salzburg Theater, where 
big touring cars await Richard Strauss and his stars. Lilli 


of Three Months—Still Busy Teaching at the Age of Eighty 


smiles proudly—and somewhat sarcastically—as she walks 
by these splendid and luxurious vehicles. And as she 
passes on through the night, erect and elastic in spite of her 
age, her fine snow white hair, like a crown around her head, I 
think of her as an exiled queen. A stranger in her own 
world, and a priestess of a lost art. 

Pau. BeEcHert. 


New Headquarters for Grand Opera Society 


Zilpha Barnes Wood, founder and director of the Grand 
Opera Society of New York, announcing the removal of 
headquarters to the Van Dyck Studios, Eighth avenue and 
Fifty-sixth street, continues the career she mapped out for 
herself when she came to New York direct from Cincinnati. 

In that city she gave operatic performances, using the 
Cincinnati Scbisheur Orchestra and conducting person- 
ally. Of musical ancestry, she was given the degree of 
Bachelor of Music by the Pittsburgh College of Music, 





ZILPHA BARNES WOOD. 


also winning first prize in elocution. Of her various op- 
eratic per formances—which included “Faust,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana/” “The Bohemian Girl,” ete.—the ‘Cincinnati 
papers spoke in highest terms. 

In recent months, performances of standard operas have 
been given in whole or in part in and around New York, 
and of these performances the MusicaL Courter has re- 
peatedly spoken in high praise, Mrs. Wood personally trains 
the voices, coaches all the singers in their roles, and drills 
the choruses ; it is apparent that she is the keynote to the 
whole affair, all of which shows what one gifted and ener- 
getic woman can do. 

Under the caption, “Grand Opera in English for All,” 
Zilpha Barnes Wood has issued a circular calling attention 
to the benefits to be derived from joining that club; quoting 
it in part: 

The chief aims of the society are: to afford talented singers that 
opportunity—so lacking in America—to prepare in the much needed 
routine and ensemble work, and to give actual experience before the 
public when ready; to educate the masses—even the children in the 
schools to know and to love the best in music. The society also 
affords the professional singer an opportunity for New York appear- 
ances—a chance to review and rehearse new roles—a private com- 


pany, as it were, being provided for his benefit, and all those 
Coie choruses and different roles are benefited by the association. 


Sevcik Assistant at at American Conservatory 


Erich Sorantin, a favorite pupil and assistant of Sevcik, 
recently received a letter from the famous violin teacher 
stating that he will not come to the United States before 
1923. In the meantime Mr. Sorantin is inaugurating a class 
for prospective pupils of Sevcik, and for others who wish to 
learn the Sevcik method from one who is in constant touch 
with the master. On account of Mr. Sorantin’s many years 
of study with Sevcik, and his friendship with the master, 
he is unusually well qualified to teach this method. 

Mr. Sorantin will play in a recital at Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, Friday evening, September 29, free to all in- 
terested in ‘the Sevcik method of violin teaching. Invita- 
tions will be issued at the New York American Conserva- 
tory of Music, Carl Hein and August Fraemcke directors, 
163 West 72nd street. 


Ethel Jones Has Many Engagements 


Ethel Jones, mezzo, will open an artist series in Kenosha, 
Wis., on Saturday evening, September 30, this being one of 
the many engagements this popular artist is to enjoy this 
season. Another for the early fall is in Davenport, Ia. 
Miss Jones has been heard in Canton, Lima and Akron, 
Ohio, and will be heard in Ohio again in the early winter. 


The Scottage to “to Close in Octeber 


John Prindle Scott, who has spent the summer at his new 
country home in MacDonough, N. Y., “The Scottage,” will 
return to New York City about October 1. Mr. Scott en- 
joyed a busy season of house parties and community singing 
in the hills of Chenango County 
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An Achievement for Dicie Howell 


Three years seems a short period to sum up and describe 
as “an achievement,” but when those three years have been 
as fruitful as those in Dicie Howell’s career, one feels that 
the term is used advisably. Since her debut recital at 
Aeolian Hall three years ago, this young soprano from 
North Carolina has made rapid artistic strides. 

There are not so many young artists in the field today 
who can boast of not only learning twenty-seven oratorios 
in a space of three years, but of also having sung them many 
times in public. The result of Miss Howell’s large oratorio, 
song and operatic repertory has made it possible for her to 
have appeared with many orchestras and festivals of note. 
She has been the soloist at the Springfield (Mass.) Festival 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under the direction 
of Dr. Horatio Parker; the Newark (N. J.) Symphony 
Orchestra; the Fitchburg (Mass.) Festival, under the di- 
rection of Nelson P. Coffin; the Bridgeport (Conn.) Ora- 
torio Society, under the direction of Dr. Arthur Mees; the 
National Symphony Orchestra in New York City at the 
Stadium, where she has had three appearances; the Co- 
lumbia University Choral Society, New York City, where 
with the orchestra she sang the soprano role in “The Mes- 
siah,” under Walter Henry Hall, and in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
when she sang “St. John’s Passion,” under the direction of 
R. Huntington Woodman, Other similar appearances of 
importance were with the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Male Chorus, 
and the Buffalo (N. Y.) Guido Chorus, under the direction 
of Seth Clarke, as well as with the Male Chorus in Keene 
(N. Y.) and the Meadeville (Pa.) Choral Society. 

Among her many concert appearances are thirty-five 
which should have particular mention, but the best known 
were in such cities as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Pittsburgh, St. Paul, Superior, etc. New 
York has heard her eight times—three times at Aeolian 
Hall, twice in her own recitals, and once in joint recital— 
and with prominent clubs such as the Criterion, the New 
York Theater, the National Arts. Other clubs outside of 
New York which have imported Miss Howell for recitals 
are the Schubert Club of St. Paul, Minn.; the Fortnightly 
Club of Philadelphia, Pa.; the Matinee Musicale of Su- 
perior, Wis., and the Maplewood Field Club of New Jersey. 

Her Boston recital was a memorable one, for the most 
severe vocal critics of that “Stiff Back Bay” section eulo- 
gized her work at great length. No less a man than Philip 
Hale said that she was not only “one of the most engrossing 
concert singers we have heard in late years,” but further 
characterized her as a singer of “voice, art and brains.” 
Mr. Hale’s confrere’s did likewise, for Olin Downes, among 
other things, said that she had a voice “of excellent quality, 
her singing showed skill and taste,” and that it was “a rare 
pleasure to hear such smooth, velvety tones.” 

An article about Miss Howell and her achievement would 
not be complete without mentioning the fact that many uni- 
versities have been attracted by her work. She was engaged 
for two appearances this season at Columbia University 
prior to her appearance at the Winston-Salem College 
Spring Festival. ane 

Miss Howell is to be congratulated for having in the 
short space of three years acquitted herself well in singing 
the soprano roles in “The Elijah,” Mendelssohn ; “Requiem, : 
Verdi; “The Redemption,’ Gounod; “The Creation,” 
Haydn; “The Holy City,” Gounod; “Stabat Mater,” Ros- 
sini; “Hear My Prayer,” Mendelssohn; “The Messiah,” 
Handel; “The Dream of Mary,” Horatio Parker; “Hora 
Novissima,” Horatio Parker; “The Christmas Oratorio,” 
Saint-Saéns; “St. Matthew’s Passion,” Bach; “Caractacus,” 
Edward Elgar; “Sanctus,” Gounod; “Faust,” Gounod ; 
“Hiawatha’s Departure,” Coleridge-Taylor; “The Death 
of Minnehaha,” Coleridge-Taylor; “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Coleridge-Taylor; “Samson,” Handel; “Gallia,” 
Gounod; “The Seven Last Words,” Dubois; “Messe 
Solennelle,” Gounod; “The Cross of Fire,” Max Bruch ; 
“Hymn of Praise,” Mendelssohn; “The Golden Legend, 
A. Sullivan; “Rose Maiden,” Cowen, and “St. John’s Pas- 
sion,” Bach. 


Werrenrath Scores at De Witt Clinton 


Reinald Warrenrath, whose first recital of the season 
at Carnegie Hall will take place Sunday afternoon, October 
22, sang his first New York City engagement at the De Witt 
Clinton High School September 14. This concert was a 
significant and momentous occasion, for it marked the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening 
of the free secondary high schools of the Borough of Man- 
hattan in New York City. 

In the first part of the program Mr. Werrenrath sang the 
prologue of “Pagliacci,” to which he added as an encore 
Deems Taylor’s charming “May Day Carol,” and in the 
second half he sang “The Blind Ploughman,” “The Wreck 
of the Julie Plante,” “Duna,” and for the first time in this 
city, and after many requests, he gave the Kipling-Oley 
Speaks “On the Road to Mandalay.” The large alumni 
audience, of all ages, from sixteen to sixty, fairly “tore up 
the place with enthusiasm” as the last note rang out. In 
contrast the baritone then sang in a mezza voce the lovely 
old “Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes.” 

The audience was extraordinary in quality as well as 
quantity, for it included many brilliant men from all parts 
of the country who had been graduated from the De Witt 
Clinton High School. 


Schipa Honored by Native City 


Lecce, Italy, August 14.—Yesterday (Sunday) morning 
the Council Hall of the Palazzo Carafa, Lecce’s city hall. 
was a scene of an interesting gathering, the occasion being 
a special mass meeting of citizens arranged by the Sindaco 
(City Council) to congratulate Tito Schipa, the distin- 
guished tenor, upon having recently been made a Comman- 
datore of the Order of the Crown of Italy. Lecce is 
Schipa’s native city, and all the prominent persons in its 
society were present to do honor to the young artist. A 
congratulatory address was delivered by Commandatore de 
Magistris, chairman of the Sindaco, to which Schipa, visibly 
moved, responded in a few heartfelt words. The exercises 
were followed by an informal reception, during which re- 
freshments were served. X. 


Klibansky Memphis Master Class Success 

Sergei Klibansky, vocal teacher, of New York, arrived 
from Seattle, Wash., in Memphis, Tenn., where he started 
his six weeks’ master class September 11 at the Theodor 
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Bohimann School of Music. It promises, with the plans 
already projected, to be one of the largest and most im- 
portant schools in the South. 

Mr. Klibansy has aroused great interest among the sing- 
ers of the South by his presence in Memphis, and his 
classes are constantly increasing, The singers are most 
enthusiastic over their work with him, and Mr. Bohlmann 
has already re-engaged him for another master class next 
season. 

The trial for the scholarship which Mr. Klibansky offered 
the Theodor Bohlmann School of Music was held recently 
Mr. Klibansky, finding two very beautiful voices, increased 
his offer to two scholarships, and they were awarded to 
Mildred Strickland and Leonora Nuvolini. 


The People’s Choral Union Begins 


At a time when considerable attention is being paid to 
securing a suitable national song, it is astonishing that 
choral singing should be treated with such marked neglect. 
Yet a national song is merely an ironic comment, if the 
people have forgotten how to sing. Practically all choral 
societies that exist assume that members can already sing ; 
the People’s Choral Union of New York asks for nothing 
but the desire, and then provides the training. When 
trained the members may be drafted to the Choral Union 
whose musical programs have contained items from many 
of the great masters, including Bach, Beethoven, Handel, 
Haydn and Mendelssohn. The committee has arranged an 
interesting program for 1922-23. In addition to training 
in singing there will be short chats on the appreciation of 
music, and several public concerts will be given. 

_ The People’s Choral Union (founded by Dr. Damrosch 
in 1892) is essentially democratic in constitution, and its 


“N. Oulukanoff .has a true baritone voice full of 
power and beauty. It is rich with a pleasing vibrato 
and perfect control.”—Garugatti, Lombardia, Milan. 


“Mr. Oulukanoff has a fine baritone voice of con- 
siderable beauty. It has sensuous color and can be 
used with much dramatic effect.”—Olin Downes in 
Boston Post. 


“N. Oulukanoff eagerly responds to every emotion 
of his text and his music, and he always charms with 
his dramatic and fluently melodic voice, which can 
hold and sustain with intonation smooth enough.”— 
Boston Transcript. 
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membership fees purely nominal. The first rehearsal of 
the People’s Choral Union will be held on Monday eve- 
ning, October 2, at 8:15 o’clock at Public School 27, 42nd 
Street east of Third Avenue, and the first singing lesson— 
a free demonstration—will be given at the same address on 
Tuesday evening, October 10 at 8:15 o'clock. The secre- 
tary, to whom all inquiries should be addressed, is Kather- 
ine Werle, 2797 Marion Avenue, New York City. 





Philharmonic Orelinstes Notes 


The Philharmonic Society announces that Myra Hess will 
appear with the orchestra as the soloist on January 11 and 
12, Miss Hess’ name was omitted from a lst of soloists 
published recently, through an error arising from an ad- 
justment of dates. In a cablegram received from Josef 
Stransky, the Philharmonic conductor states that he will 
arrive in New York on the steamship Aquitania late in 
this month. Conductors Stransky and Mengelberg have 
chosen their programs for the coming season, both offering 
a number of new works. In view of the possible revision 
of the list of programs received, announcement of the spe- 
cific performance of the novelty numbers will be deferred 
until the arrival of the respective conductors. 


Althouse to Sing “Gerontius” in Chicago 


Paul Althouse, now singing in Australia with Arthur 
Middleton, has been engaged for the “Dream of Gerontius” 
with the Marshall Field Choral Society in Chicago next 
spring. This appearance will be a re-engagement, as the 
tenor sang with the same organization with success last 
season, and was forthwith engaged for its oratorio per- 


formance this year. 


Russian 
Baritone 














Critical Opinion of His Art 


wT he season of 1912 was closed with a concert by 
Nicolai Oulukanoff. He is really a wonderful ar- 
tist.”"—Calvocaressi, Paris. 


“N. Oulukanoff, a Russian baritone, repeated the 
success which he won here a year ago giving a 
program of Russian music and singing famous songs 
excellently. His voice has much power and sweet- 
ness, which he uses in a wonderful manner.”—Gour 
nal de Geneve, Switzerland. 


“Mr. N, Oulukanoff sang with much dramatic 
spirit. His sincerity and earnestness gave great pleas- 
ure to his hearers. There was a deeply interested 
audience.”—Philip Hale in Boston Herald. 


“Mr. Oulukanoff, formerly of the Boston Opera 
Company, is typically Russian in temperament. This 
fact alone gave to the songs of his native land that 
inexplicable something with which the Russian music 
abounds; the strange melodies, weird, harmonious 
and unusual coloring exacting a rendering peculiar 
to themselves. Possessed with a voice of unusual 
warmth and beautiful quality, Mr. Oulukanoff was 
able to show many changing moods in the greatly 
varied program.”—Boston Advertiser 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERT AND OPERA 





EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: William Leahy, 1493 Broadway, New York 
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MR. OULUKANOFF WILL TEACH THE ART OF SINGING AT HIS 


STUDIOS—NEW YORK: 
DAY AND SATURDAY; 


50 WEST 67TH STREET, ON THURSDAY, FRI- 
BOSTON: 295 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, ON MON. 


DAY, TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY. 


Tee 
CHICKERING PIANO USED 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA TO PRESENT 


SEVERAL 


“FIRST PERFORMANCES” 


THIS SEASON 


Monteux, Back from Europe, Will Offer a Variety of Programs This Winter—Sousa at Symphony Hall—Fabrizio Plays 
at Adirondack Resort—Theodore Schroeder Returns 


M. September 23.-—Having interviewed several 
during his sojourn in Europe last July, Pierre 
now preparing to open the forty-second 
f the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston on 
l announces a number of new works of interest 
French scores are to have their first performances 
1 ut these concerts: Saint-Saéns’ “Carnival des 
Honneger’s “Horace Victorieux,” and Chaus 
de Fete.” The burlesque of Saint-Saéns is par 
familiar to the conductor, who, at its early per 
took the viola part in the double string quartet 
an private “La Trompette,” while the 
at at the piano, Honneger’s score has been 
in Paris and in London, the most important 

h has so far come from the Parisian “Six.” 
music will include Stravinsky's suite from his 
Pergolese, extracts from his “Rites of 
third symphony, “The Divine Poem,” 
Korsakoff's “The Tsar Saltan” in the form of 


society, 


miter 


Scriabin 


Holst, Vaughn Williams, and 
ns, will be represented, as well as the Italian 
and Davico, and the Spanish com 
lurina.” A number of works by native composers 

unnounced later. There will be several revivals 
nan pieces, notably those of Bruckner, Mahler, Max 
ind Strauss’ “Zarathustra.” Naturally, the master- 
f the established repertory will comprise the greater 
the Boston Symphony programs, to which the works 

1 al will yield first consideration. 


wd above 


mposers 
( np I 


Pommasini 


Sympnony HA. 


Philip Sousa, the “March King,” and his justly 
ted band, returned to Boston for two concerts Sun- 
ternoon and evening, September 17, in Symphony 
As usual, the programs abounded in novelties, prin- 
from Mr. Sousa’s own pen. Erich’s overture, “Red 
n,” opened the afternoon concert, while the familiar 

n the Straw” closed it. Between stood an inter- 
new suite, “Leaves from My Notebook,” and a new 

“The Gallant Seventh.” Featuring the evening pro- 

re another new work, “Dwellers of the Western 

and “Sheridan's Ride.” Large audiences attended 
erts, and enthusiasm was general, bringing forth 
favorites for encores 

oloists included Marjorie Moody, soprano, who 

gthened the fine impression previously made in this 

ohn Dolan, cornet; Winifred Bambrick, harp; Caro- 

Choma George Cary, xylophone, and Messrs 
and Kunkel, piccolos, 


“SOUSA AT 


violin; 


Fanrizio P.Ays AT AprRONDACK Resort 


mine Fabrizio, the musicianly Italian violinist, has 
season somewhat earlier than usual because of 
for recitals from a number of summer resorts. 
Provincetown a few weeks ago, Mr. Fabrizio and 
Simonds, the excellent tenor, united forces for a 
uceessful joint recital under the management of 
H. Luce. 
Monday evening, August 28, Mr. Fabrizio, admirably 
ed by Carl Lamson, accompanist, gave a recital at 
Smith’s well known hotel in the Adirondacks for the 
of the Trudeau Sanatorium. The violinist’s program 
iat occasion comprised Grieg’s Sonata in G, Bach’s 
dium in E major and gavotte in E major, and lighter 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Granados, Ysaye, Kreisler, 
Lawrence Townsend, Cui and Sarasate. 
vance bookings by Wendell H, Luce, Mr. Fabrizio’s 
ver, indicate that this sterling artist will have an in 


ng season 


Turopore ScnroepeR RETURNS 


lheodore Schroeder, vocal instructor, has returned to 
for the season after a restful vacation, and his at 
active studio in the Pierce Building is already humming 
vith activity. As usual, Mr, Schroeder will have a number 
f pupils from different parts of the country. Missouri, for 
xample, sends Walter Williams, son of the former English 
yperatic baritone, J. Marshall Williams. Mr. Williams is 
wifted with a fine bass-baritone voice and shows much prom 
se. Another talented pupil from out of town is George 
Wheeler, tenor, of Lebanon, N, H. 
Many of Mr, Schroeder's pupils have been heard in public 


during the past summer. The artist-pupils’ recitals will be 
resumed a little later in the season. 


LonGcy RETURNING. 


Georges Longy, the renowned oboist of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and director of the MacDowell Club, 
sailed for New York, September 23, on the Paris, Mr. 
Longy spent the summer in France at his farm at Abbe- 
ville (Somme). During his stay in France he was invited 
by Henri Rabaud, director of the Paris Conservatory, to 
serve as judge at the closing competitive examinations 
Mr. Longy will continue to direct the MacDowell Club 
orchestra and chorus, for which he is bringing a number 
of novelties, and he will also direct the Longy School which 
enters on its eighth year in October. 


Tue San Car_o SEASON 


Fortune Gallo makes some interesting announcements in 
connection with his two weeks’ season at the Boston Opera, 
which is to follow a longer engagement in New York. 
He now comes with .the news that as guest artists he 
will offer such well known names as Marie Rappold, 
whose reputation is international; Eleanora de Cisneros, 
mezzo soprano, whose career as a singer and actress in 
Wagnerian roles has covered a wide field in important 
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CARMINE FABRIZIO, 
Italian violinist of Boston, whose concert bookings for this 
season are unusually heavy. 








VICTOR 


GOLIBART 


TENOR 


New Yorx Tarisune. — GOLI 
BART REVEALS HIS SKILL. 
Tenor heard with fine effect. Dis- 
closed a thorough knowledge of 
singing. So skilfully directed that 
his hearers were often half per- 
suaded that the volume of tone was 
greater than actually the case, He 
did not err in attempting to force 
tone, but relied upon sound tech- 
nique and authoritative declama- 
ffon for his effects, Art and intel- 
ligence, excellent diction, and fine 
perception of style were other 
owles Photo pleasant features of his work, 
THE L. D. BOGUE CONCERT MANAGEMENT 

130 West 42nd Street, New York 

















opera’ houses of the world; Anna Fitziu, the soprano, a 
singer of achievement, who is expected to create unusual 
interest in Strauss’s “Salome”; in addition the news also 
comes that Dorothy Jardon, former Chicago Opera so- 
prano, has been engaged for “Tosca,” a role for which her 
dashing personality and special gifts particularly adapt her ; 
again Mr, Gallo has invited Mme, Esther Ferrabini, who 
in private life is the wife of Agide Jacchia, the well known 
conductor of the Boston Symphony “Pop” Concerts, to 
sing “Carmen,” a role in which she made a distinct im- 
pression last season. Guido Ciccolini, the former Chicago 
Opera tenor, will be heard in his well known success, the 
role-of Cavaradossi in “Tosca.” 

Mr. Mudgett, of the Boston Opera House, is advised by 
Mr. Gallo that the entire company, precisely as it is ap- 
pearing in New York, will be brought here for the two 
weeks’ engagement at the Boston Opera House. j 

“a of 


“Nola” Presented Artistically at Capitol 
Theater 
Once more Erno Rapee, musical director of the Capitol 
Theater, selected “Nola” as one of the divertisements in his 
program for the week of September 3. “Nola,” a silhoutte 
for the piano, by Felix Arndt, was presented in a most 
artistic and tasteful manner at the Capitol Theater. The 
backdrop was a garden scene with clear blue sky as the 


background. Alexander Oumansky (ballet master), Doris 
Niles and Thalia Zanou, dressed in old-fashioned Colonial 
costumes, interpret the dance in silhoutte. “Nola” could 
not be more effectively interpreted in dance than the way 
in which Mr. Oumansky and his ballet forces have por- 
trayed the thought embodied in Felix Arndt’s unique and 
melodious composition. 


Success of Dudley Buck Pupils 


Ella Good, contralto, has just accepted a position as soloist 
at the Emanuel Baptist Church, St. James Place, Brooklyn. 
Mrs. Good is winning laurels wherever she sings and is 
making rapid strides toward ranking with the best singers. 
On September 16 she was soloist at a concert given at the 
country estate of Mrs. William B. Kennedy, at Syosset, 
L. L, by the Florence Nightingale Society, for the benefit 
of the Methodist Episcopal Society, and won much applause 
for her beautiful singing. Her selections were “Homing,” 
Del Riego; “Amour, viens aider,” from “Samson and Deli- 
lah ;” “Will o’ the Wisp,” Spross; “Values,” Vanderpool, 
and “Spring Song of the Robin Woman,” from “Shanewis,” 
Cadman, The program ended with a duet from “I Trova- 
tore,” “Home to Our Mountains,” by Mrs. Good and Clark 
Morrell. 

Leslie Arnold, baritone, was soloist at a recent meeting of 
the Utica Post, No. 229, American Legion, and was very 
enthusiastically received. The critics of the Utica Daily 
Press had the following to say in reviewing the event: 
“He rendered four delightful numbers and was accorded an 
ovation. Mr. Arnold. studies in New York with Dudley 
Buck, and for two or three years was with the Gallo Opera 
Company. He is returning to New York this fall and his 
friends predict he will soon be in the Metropolitan Opera 
Company.” 

Another recent engagement filled by Mr. Arnold was at 
a luncheon given by the Utica Exchange Club, when one of 
the dailies wrote that “his voice is of a quality calculated to 
stir even the most cynical nature and he was generously 
applauded by those present.” : 


Alexis Coroshansky in New York 


Alexis Coroshansky, opera and symphony conductor, is 
one of the latest arrivals from Russia. He has been con- 
ducting in leading opera houses in Russia for many years, 
having appeared in Kief, Odessa, Krakow, Baku and in 
other cities. His activities as symphonic conductor have 
likewise been exclusively in Russia. 

Mr. Coroshansky’s primary object is to present Russian 
operas which have never been performed in America, and 
te give them in English. 

According to criticisms submitted to a representative of 
the Musicat Courier, Mr. Coroshansky enjoyed an ex- 
cellent reputation as a musician of exceptional ability and 
high ideals in his native Russia. ; 
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VAUDEVILLE AUDIENCES RESPOND ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
TO HUSTON RAY’S CLASSICAL PIANO OFFERINGS 


Popular Young Pianist Wins His Audiences Wherever He Is Heard, Proving That There Is a Keen Appreciation for the 
Better Class of Music Even Among Those Who Do Not Frequent the Concert Halls—Pupil of Joseffy and 
Danielson, His Success in Concert and Recital Engagements, as Well as His Forty Weeks’ 

Vaudeville Tour, Has Been Phenomenal 


Perhaps there is no better sign of the spread of musical 
appreciation among the American public today than the 
reception tendered good music by the average vaudeville 
audience. To many musicians vaudeville and popular 
music, using the term “popular” in its invidious sense, are 
synonymous, and to tell them that a pianist of merit, play- 
ing a program consisting strictly of classics, could obtain 
forty weeks’ booking, and featuring as well, upon the Keith 
Circuit, would be to meet with skepticism. This attitude 
is one that has done much to halt the advance of good 
music among the great mass of the public, and one that 
is quite without a basis of fact for its foundation. 

Huston Ray, a young American pianist and a pupil of 
Rafael Joseffy and Jacques S. Danielson, is the artist whose 
career has shown with emphasis the falsity of this attitude. 
Mr. Ray, whose portrait appears on the front cover of this 
issued, opened his annual tour on the Keith Circuit this week 
in Washington and is booked completely through for forty 
weeks on that circuit. It is a remarkable work that this 
young artist is doing in his appearances for the cause of 
wider music appreciation, Beside his regular performances 
on the bill, he gives three recitals in each city, where he 
appears before various civic and social organizations, be- 
side a free concert in the Keith theater, through the cour- 
tesy of Edward F. Albee, the head of that organization. Mr. 
Albee opens the Keith theater where Mr. Ray appears free 
of all charge for this purpose, and considers that in this he 
is doing his share in making the best of music available to 
the people when they want it. It is conservatively esti- 
mated ches during the young pianist’s coming tour he will 
have appeared before an average of 45,000 people weekly. 

Mr. Ray, beside his work as a concert pianist, has al- 
ready made a considerable reputation for himself as a 
composer, having published, through Carl Fischer, many 
numbers including a concert fantasie, a concert transcrip- 
tion of the Massenet “Elegie,” and a waltz in D flat, “On 
a Woodland Glade.” Beside this he has written six sacred 
songs, the first of which is already published and will be 
used by Tito Schipa, Chicago Opera tenor, on his concert 
tour this year, as well as by many other prominent vocal- 
ists; “Love Is Life” is its title. Mr. Ray has also recently 
completed a piano method known as the “Huston Ray 
Method of Piano Mastery Foundation,” based on a definite 
and promising theory of piano tone and technical develop- 
ment, which has been highly endorsed by some of the best 
known of concert pianists. This is soon to be published in 
mail order form by one of the foremost music corporations, 
and a number of New York teachers have accepted it for 
use for their pupils’ rapid advancement in various phases of 


piano study. 


This young American pianist is one of the well known 
artists who record for the Duo-Art piano. His interpreta- 
tions of such numbers as the Tschaikowsky concerto, the 
Verdi-Liszt “Rigoletto” paraphrase, his own transcription 
of the Massenet “Elegie,” his own concert fantasie and 
waltz in D flat, have been recorded. He has made phono- 
graph recordings for both the Edison and Aeolian Vocalion 
catalogues, including works of Chopin, Liszt, Verdi, Guion, 
Massenet, and of his own composition. 

The striking success which he has won upon the vaude- 
ville stage is perhaps the unique side of this interesting 
career, demonstrating as it has the widespread appeal 
which music of the better class makes to audiences which so 
many musicians are likely to regard with a shrug of the 
shoulders and a deep skepticism as to their ability both to 
be interested in and to appreciate real music. side 


Apollo Club to Sing “At Dusk” 


The Apollo Club (men’s voices), of Chicago, is planning 
to use this season “At Dusk,” by J. A. Crowley. The num- 
ber has a lovely soprano obligato and is very effective. Mr. 
Crowley is director of the Wollaston Glee Club (Boston), 
and each chorus written by him is thoroughly “tried out” 
before publication. “At Dusk” was first sung by this club, 
Laura Littlefield doing the obligato. 


Erna Cavelle Warmly Applauded 


The closing concert of the season at “The Balsams,” in 
Dixville Notch, N. H., was given September 4 (Labor 
Day) by Erna Cavelle, soprano, assisted by Kurt Dieterle, 
violin; Harold Kaplan, piano, and the Ampico. 

Miss Cavelle’s artistic and highly finished singing won 
for her additional laurels. Her progrom comprised: “Vissi 
d’Arte,” from “Tosca,” Puccini; “J’ai pleure en réve,” 
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Hue; “Ouvre tes yes bleues,” Massenet; “Le Papillon,” 
Fourdrain; “Do Not Go, My Love,” Hageman; “Inter 
Nos,” MacFayden; “Wind Song,” Rogers; “Oh, Didn't It 
Rain,” Burleigh; “Vale,” Russell; “From the Land of the 
Sky Blue Water,” Cadman; “Animal Crackers,” Hage 
man, and “Song of the Open,” La Forge. Despite the 
length of the program, Miss Cavelle was obliged to give 
several encores. The majority of her vocal numbers were 
accompanied by the Ampico. The assisting artists were 
heard in Grieg’s sonata for violin and piano in C minor. 


Dambois Enjoys Playing Chamber Music 

Maurice Dambois, the cellist, has been spending his sum- 
mer at a charming little spot in Belgium called “Le Zoute.” 
“I am here with Ysaye and some other artists; we play 
chamber music every day, and we have a wonderful! time,” 
he wrote his managers, the Universal Concert Bureau, Inc 
He is soon to play Brahms’ double concerto for violin, 
cello and orchestra with Ysaye in Belgium, after which 
he will leave early in October for his tour in England, 
where he is booked for many recitals and symphony con 
certs. 

Mr. Dambois will return to America about the middle of 
January for his concert tour in this country. 


Many Artists Using Mana-Zucca’s 
“Dan Cupid” 


This new contribution to the concert programs is prov 
ing highly successful to many artists. “Dan Cupid” will 
be used by Mme. Matzenauer, Mme. Rappold, Nina Mor 
gana, Florence Easton, Dorothy Jardon, Rea Stella, Jeanne 
Turner, Beatrice MacCue, Gladys Axman, Lotta Miles 
Louise Jenkins, Florence Otis and Hanna Brocks-Oetteking 


Hurlbut Pupil Pleases 

Spokane, Wash., September 7.—On September 5, Myrtk 
Treadwell, mezzo soprano, a pupil of Harold Hurlbut sang 
an interesting program of songs in English, French and 
Italian in this city, She was a member of Mr. Hurlbut’s 
New York class and stopped here en route to her position 
as head of the vocal department of the Idaho State Normal 
School, to attend the tenor’s Spokane master classes 
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**Possesses a voice, naturally freighted with 
fresh beauty and sweetness."——-N. VY. American 
“Every number brought forth stormy applause.” 
New York Post. 
“Voice of unusual range and power.” 
America. 
“Filled the big hall with tones of ecryst 
ness."——-New York Staats-Zeitung. 
“Her singing was a source of keen satisfaction.” 
Providence (R. I.) Journal. 

“High quality of talent—as a result, the best 
concert ever, was given.”—Attleboro (Mass.) Sun 
Personal Representatwe: ADA SODER-HUECK 
1425 Broadway, New York City. 
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Guest Conductors 


HENRI VERBRUGGHEN 
OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 
WALTER DAMROSCH 
ALBERT COATES 
BRUNO WALTER 


Opening Concert, Friday, October 20 


HENRI VERBRUGGHEN, Conductor 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Twentieth Season, 1922-1923 


Concerts and Tours 


16 Friday Evening Concerts 
16 St. Paul Evening Concerts 
25 Sunday Afternoon Concerts 
5 Young People’s Concerts 
Fall, Winter and Spring Tour 
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OF BRESLAU 
OPERA PROMISES GOOD RESULTS 


All But Bankrupt Under Municipal Management, Institution Expects to Flourish in Private Hands 


[Attention is called to this letter printed in full as 
received from our correspondent, because it sets forth 
concisely and vividly the difficulties with which the 
opera houses of Central Europe have to contend at this 
time.—The Editor. ] 

Breslau, September 1—In an interview with the Musica. 

niek’s correspondent, the new director of the Breslau 
uittheater (Opera House), Intendant Tietjen, has for 

first time outlined his plans for the coming season. He 


xplained in detail the method by which he hopes to save 


; 
e Institution, which, it will be remembered, at the end of 
eason narrowly escaped dissolution after a financial 
ikdowt 
The collapse was averted then through a new arrange- 
nt of the handling of affairs, The management, previ- 
under direct and sole municipal authority and busi- 
direction, is now a mixed one, based essentially on the 
ate enterprise of the director, who is merely under 
nunicipal supervision, The Prussian diet has voted a year- 
ubvention of three million marks (at to-day’s exch ange 
rate something like $1,500), the city another trifle of “mil- 
a group of local art lovers the same 
Five Cents A SEAt 


burden and responsibility, however, for keeping 
upon the management and the 
been increased considerably, but 
in other cities like Berlin, Dres- 


hip afloat will rest 


pera-goer Prices have 


ire still much lower than 
der'and Frankfort, The most expensive seat would cost an 
American about 5 cents, the cheapest one a German laborer 
ut an hour's wage. The so-called middle class—the 
n-worker, teacher, university professor, musician, sci 
t, official—formerly the majority and best part of 
eatrical patronage—is nearly banished from the theater 
iy 
Ihe idea and ideals as explained by the new manager, a 
pupil of Nikisch, who until recently was director of the two 
maller theaters of Trier and Saarbriicken, in the occupied 
territory, have made an excellent impression and give hope 
that he is the right man in the right place. All of the gaps 
n the solo personnel of the Opera have been filled up. The 
taff of solo singers has not been diminished, and it re- 
mains to be seen if the average quality will match that of 
previous years, Two of the stars of former years, the 
tenor, Léltgen, now at Diisseldorff, and Mme. Dannenberg, 
now at Vienna, have been persuaded to come back for 


three months the coming season, 
BEATING THE UNION 
An important innovation is the skipping of one day of the 


week, The opera used to play every night, and twice on 


Sunday. From now on there will be no performance on 
Monday, but instead the theater is to be leased for sym- 


phonic concerts on that day. This has given the possibility 
of cutting down the number of orchestral players and 
chorus singers and saving enormously on the pay roll in 
without lowering the number of performers 


consequence, 
On account of the almighty “union scale,” insisting on one 
free day in the week for every member, the orchestral, 
choral and ballet bodies never have becn complete; but 


now all of them will have the same free day, and the man- 
agement will command the full forces on all the other days 
(except the days of strike!) 

With this and other reorganizing measures the director 
expects to achieve an artistic standard at least as high as 
the one which has won for the Breslau Opera an inter- 
national reputation, while the repertory will be even more 
varied than in previous years. It will be based principally 
on Mozart and Wagner. The latter will be represented 
by all of his operas from “Rienzi” (as opening perform- 
ance) to “Parsifal”, Weber by “Oberon” and “Euryanthe,” 
Gluck by “Orpheus,” Verdi by a revival of “Falstaff,” 
among other works. The old “Spieloper” will be especially 
cultivated: “Don Pasquale,” “Black Domino” and “Ales- 
sandro Stradella” will reappear. 

A New Savinc-ScHeMe 

As novelties there are announced: “Maryke van Nymwe- 
gen,” by Eugen d’Albert, as first per formance simultaneous 
with that of Munich, and “Die Vogel,” by Braunfels, as a 
local premitre. It is interesting that, owing to the enormous 
cost of mise-en-scéne, the Breslau Opera House has entered 
a combination with six other German theaters for the 
mutual production of the latter work, thus sharing the 
a system certain soon to become a fashion here. 


Can’t Pay Frencn Royarties 
Strauss, who during the last years was represented only 
by “Rosenkavaiier,” will have the local premiére of “Jo- 


cost 


sephslegende” and a revival of “Electra.” On the other 
hand, some operas of the repertory have fallen victims to 
the financial situation. The publisher of Ambroise Thomas’ 
“Mignon”—always very popular in Germany—having de- 
manded his royalties in francs, that opera had to be dropped 
from the repertory, likewise some other French operas 
whose performance rights are controlled. However, if no 
greater calamities befall our musical life, citizens of Bres- 
lau may enjoy one of the finest seasons in years. 

Dr, Heinrich MOLLER 


Final N. Y. C. Outdoor Concert 


The Police Department Band is to give its last open air 
concert this (Thursday) evening, September 28, at Pros- 
pect Park, Brooklyn. A program of unusual interest has 
been arranged by Bandmaster Paul Henneberg, with Idelle 
Patterson, sololist, and Herman Neumann at the piano. 

More concerts were given this season free to the people 
than in any city in the world. Reports show in the Park 
Department that there were more than 525 concerts given 
in parks and on piers. Due to Mayor Hylan, Chamberlain 

serolzheimer and Hon. Joseph J, O'Brien, the people of 
New York have had an opportunity of enjoying music in 
the public parks and on piers such as they never had before. 

Winter plans are now being formulated whereby the 
services of many bands will be employed during the winter 





“This prima donna of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, 
well designated ‘The Girl 
Who Conquered Paris, had 
no trouble in conquering the 
large audience in the Stroud.” 


The Stroudsburg Record (Pa.) said 

the above about May Peterson, so- 

arene of the Metropolitan Opera 
0. 
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months. Chamberlain Berolzheimer is arranging a series 
of free concerts for the people which are to take place in 
the various schools and armories, starting in November. 
Until now New York has had free concerts only during the 
summer months. This new winter series will be an entirely 
new departure; but the success of the enterprise is already 
assured. It is the purpose of the chamberlain to have the 
assistance of bands and orchestras and to give all forms of 
music, including string quartets, quintets and vocal soloists. 
A special feature will probably be a series of organ recitals 
by the most prominent players. 


Russian Grand Opera Company Leaves for 
Lengthy Tour 


When the Russian Grand Opera Company, which was the 
most striking feature of last winter’s musical novelties, 
entrained on September 25 for Philadelphia, where a week’s 
engagement was booked, it started on the first lap of a 
lengthy tour which will not be concluded until the end of 
next April. 

Besides Philadelphia, the following cities will entertain 
the Muscovite troupe for at least a week or more: Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Toronto, Buffalo, 
Newark, Boston (two weeks), Montreal (two weeks) and 
Chicago (three weeks). Shorter engagements will be given 
in Ottawa, Springfield, Worcester, Columbia and Cincinnati. 

On its return from this tour it will probably be presented 
in New York during the month of May, introducing a 
number of new operas which have recently been added to 
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the repertory. S. Hurok, who is now directing the desti- 
nies of the company, has effected a thorough reorganization 
in every department, so that the Russian Grand Opera 
Company this season is expected to rank with the best 
of touring troupes. 


Dr. Waldo Pratt’s Forty Years of Service 


At the recent annual meeting of the trustees of Hartford 
Theological Seminary, a minute of ag ge 3 was adopted 
recording cordial congratulations to Dr. Waldo S. Pratt 
on the completion of the fortieth year of his connection 
with the seminary, and at the alumni dinner Dr. Pratt’s col- 
leagues and former pupils took similar action. 

Dr. Pratt went to Hartford Seminary in the fall of 1882 
as professor of music and hymnology, and also was made 
secretary of the faculty. His connection with the institution 
has remained unbroken since that time. In addition to his 
work in church music and public worship, which includes 
the popular book, “Musical Ministries in the Church,” Dr. 
Pratt gave a series of lectures on the history of music at 
Smith College for the years 1895-1905, and at the Institute 
of Musical Art in New York from 1905 to 1920. He is 
known also for his “History of Music,” his editing of the 
department of music in the Century Dictionary and the 
sixth volume of Grove’s Dictionary, and for many publica- 
tions on musical and other subjects. For a score of years 
he has been a moving spirit in the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association. 


A Tribute to Grasse’s Violin Concerto 
Edwin L, Turnbull, of Baltimore, who has great faith 


in the future of Edwin Grasse, violinist, organist and 
composer, has issued a_ brochure of a dozen pages, 
containing the names of the official board of the 


Johns Hopkins Musical Association, which was the first 
to produce the concerto; a full page picture of Grasse, 
and also two of the orchestra, one of which was taken 
on the lawn of the Phipps Clinic, in addition to personal 
and press comments on this first performance, April 25, 
1922, Dr. Noble of the Juilliard Foundation, the daily 
papers and members of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 
are quoted in full. Dr. Noble’s comments are particularly 
applicable, as follows: 
New York City, May 24, 1922. 
Edwin Grasse is a distinctive musician, His gifts in composition 
result from the clarity and purity of his mind and imagination. 
His practical musicianship almost matches his genius, so that the 
whole of Grasse is an unique example of American musical ability. 
I have heard him play, have read his scores and have talked with 
him many times, and I feel assured that he is a worthy and ex- 
ceptional man. _ The fact of his blindness is a limitation in certain 
directions but I think it has been an advantage in other directions. 
He is coming to an enviable maturity in his musical declarations, 


and the result will undoubtedly be an enrichment of American music. 
Signed) Eucene A. Nose, 
Secretary Juilliard Musical Foundation. 


Powell at National American Music Festival 


October 26, at the National American Music Festival 
which is held annually in Buffalo, John Powell will con- 
tribute his share to the glory of our national musical art, 
both as an interpreter and as composer. In his program he 
modestly reserves but two excerpts from his own “Sonata 
Noble,” while he devotes his great interpretative art to 
three other American composers, Daniel Gregory Mason's 
impromptu in G minor, Marion Bauer’s “White Birches,” 
and David Guion’s “Turkey in the Straw.” 

Mr. Powell’s season includes orchestral engagements with 
the Boston, New York Symphony, Philadelphia, Minneapo- 
lis, Cincinnati and St. Louis orchestras. 


No Free Days for Annie Louise David 


On September 9 Annie Louise David, harpist, began her 
duties as teacher of the harp at the Convent of the Holy 
Names in Oakland, Cal. Miss David has an attractive 
studio at the Hotel Claremont in Berkeley, and so great has 
been the demand for her services that she has been com- 
pelled to forego her plan to have one day entirely free, find- 
ing herself with so many pupils that she is compelled to 
teach every day. She is to make a number of recital ap- 
pearances, among them one in San Antonio, Tex., Novem- 
ber 23, with Mary Jordan, contralto. 


Organ Music by American Composers 


Following is a list of organ music played recently on the 
outdoor organ, Balboa Park, San Diego, Cal., by Dr. 





Humphrey J. Stewart, the official organist. The composi- 
tions are all by American composers, as follows: “Allegro 
Marcato” (Baumgarten), “Persian Suite” (Stoughton), 
“Evening Chimes” (Wheeldon), “A Cyprian Idyil” 
(Stoughton), “From the Land of the Sky Blue Water” 
(Cadman-Eddy), “Ancient Phoenician Procession” 
(Stoughton). 
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ZURO OPERA CONTINUES TO ATTRACT 
ENTHUSIASTIC AUDIENCES IN BROOKLYN 


“Lohengrin” Starts Week with Riesenfeld Conducting—Marguerite Sylva Resumes Her Place with Company and Scores 
Success as Carmen—Helen Yorke Makes Impressive Debut—Lois Ewell Triumphs—Work of Chorus 
and Orchestra Excellent 


“LOHENGRIN,” SEPTEMBER 18. 

The first night of the second and final week brought Hugo 
Riesenfeld again to Brooklyn, this time to conduct “Lohen- 
grin.” His work at the conductor’s desk was one of the 
features of the evening, for the work of the chorus and 
orchestra was excellent. Considering the performance as 
a whole it was well given and the audience seemed to enjoy 
it thoroughly. Edith de Lys, the Elsa, appeared more at 
home than any of the others in the cast, and proved herself 
very efficient in the role. She was not in exceptionally 
good voice but histrionically made up for any deficiency 
otherwise. 

Ruggiero Baldrich exhibited a truly excellent tenor voice 
in his portrayal of the Knight of the Holy Grail. He was 
a bit awkward at times, and appeared to be uncertain at 
other moments, but nevertheless gave a good account of 
himself and well deserved success. His voice is splendid 
and the audience liked his singing. Bozzano was the King, 
Ordonez the Telramund and Henrietta Wakefield his wife. 
The little Fred Patton had to do as the Royal Herald 
was excellently sung. 

“CARMEN,” SEPTEMBER 19. 


The second Carmen that Josiah Zuro has presented i 
two weeks graced the stage of the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Tuesday evening; and the phrase is used advisedly, 
for the Carmen was Marguerita Sylva. Mme. Sylva’s pres- 
entation of the role needs no new praise here. It has made 
her famous throughout Europe, where she has done it re- 
peatedly in every country. The prima donna, entirely recov- 
ered from the operation that promised for.a while to result 
so dangerously for her, sang and acted the part superbly. 
No one knows better than she how to color the voice ef- 
fectively and appropriately for the various phases of the 
role; no one is more graceful, more convincingly Spanish 
than she. The evening was a genuine and well-deserved 
triumph for her. There was applause galore and flowers 
just as galore. The other woman artist of the evening, 
Helen Yorke, was also excellent as Micaela. It was the 
first time Miss Yorke has sung in New York for quite a 
while. Her voice was at its best and she sang the music 
with appreciation of its every nuance, also acting the role 


well. She made an immediate impression and shared in the 
applause. The rest of the cast was similar to the week 
preceding. Mr. Zuro and his orchestra aided in giving a 


very vital and effective performance of the Bizet master- 
piece. 
“CAVALLERIA” AND “Pacwtacct,” SeptemMBer 20 (ArTeER- 
NOON) 
The twins got their. second performance at a Thursday 
afternoon matinee. It was largely a repetition of last 


week’s presentation. Interest centered in the debut of Inga 
Julievna as Nedda. One heard that it was her first appear- 
ance in opera and that she sang without orchestra rehearsal. 
If this be true, it was an unusually good first effort. Of 
course Mme. Julievna was nervous—the nervousness showed 
in a decided vibrato of the voice at first; but the voice itself 
is of excellent quality, especially in the upper register, and 
she showed that she had a decided flare for the stage, acting 
often with surety and self-possession. Hugo Riesenfeld 
directed a workmanlike performance of “Cavalleria,” and 
Zuro put life into “Pagliacci.” 
“Faust,” SepTeEMBER 20 (EvENING). 

First honors in the “Faust” performance on Wednesday 
evening went to two fine American singers, Lois Ewell and 
Richard Bonelli. Lois Ewell has done what a singer seldom 
accomplishes; after several years of retirement, she has 
“come back” with all she had before she left the stage. 
Her voice, now fully res tored, sounds as fresh and youth- 
ful as ever; her singing is of the same fine excellence as 
before, and she is as thoroughly at home on the stage as 
when she was the leading prima donna of the Century com- 
pany; besides which she is still one of the most beautiful 
women in opera. So it is no wonder that hers was a most 
striking success as Marguerite. There is a richness and 
warmth to her voice that, combined with her acting, attracts 
real sympathy for this generally most pasteboardy of stage 
heroines. Applause greeted everything she did. 

Bonelli, in the comparatively small part of Valentine, 
projected himself by the sheer beauty of his organ and his 
ability to sing and act. America will see him on a larger 
stage some day, without doubt. Susan Ida Clough gave her 
warm contralto to the small part of Martha and did well 
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the little she had to do. Errolle was the Faust and Bozzano 
the Mephistopheles, with Elinor Marlo as Siebel. Mr. Zuro 
directed, and chorus and orchestra were up to their usual 
high standards. 


> 


“Awa,” SEPTEMBER 23 

The second and final week of the Zuro Grand Opera Com 
pany was concluded with a successful preseitation of 
“Aida.” Edith de Lys, in her interpretation of the prin- 
cipal role, Aida, quite captured the audience. Her voice 
is of good quality, even throughout the entire register and 
excellently controlled. Some of the effects obtained in such 
solo parts as “Numi Piete” and in the Nile scene, were 
admirable. She also displayed genuine dramatic ability 
Vocally she was splendidly supported by Leonardo del 
Credo in the part of Rhadames, although he still appears 
rather stiff and self-conscious as to stage actions. His voice 
is of resonant timbre, well produced; he brought storms of 


applause after his rendition of “Celeste Aida.” 
Henrietta Wakefield was well cast as the majestic yet 
jealous Amneris. She portrayed her emotions with con- 


vincing effect and was in fine vocal form. Other roles were 
acceptably taken by Richard Bonelli as Amonasro, Lorenzo 
Bozzano as Ramphis, Luigi dalle Molle as the King, Ugo 
Baldi as a messenger and Miriam Lax as a priestess The 
chorus revealed careful training and sang with spontaneity 
The ballet could be greatly improved upon. The orchestra 
was particularly responsive and effective 

The Nile scene was especially fine. Edith De 
del Credo made the most of the beautiful duet, 
adori nospiti,” their voices blending well and portraying much 
emotion. Again, in the “O terra, addio” of the last act. 
was their singing very appealing. The principals received 
numerous curtain calls, and Josiah Zuro, the efficient musical 
director, was included and received his share of applause 


Lys and 
“Fuggiam gli 


Claire Dux for Chicago Opera 
The Musicat Courter that Claire Dux. the 
soprano, has been engaged by the Chicago Civic Opera for 
ten guest appearances during the coming season. 


learns 
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HENIOT LEVY 


Pianist Scores a Splendid Success in Recital, Wigmore Hall, 
London, England, June 27, 1922 


The London Daily Telegraph, June 28, 1922: 
“Heniot Levy ... possesses virtues beyond ordinary. 
Not only is his execution good, but his tone is beauti- 
fully warm and resonant, and it never loses its quality 
or acquires an element of harshness or hardness in the 
fullest fortissimo, and his fortissimi can be very full 
indeed . . his performances of three Chopin Ballades 
and the B Minor Sonata were both strong and sympa- 
thetic and he realized their poetry without ever be- 
coming mawkishly sentimental.” 


London Westminster Gazette, June 28, 1922: 
“There was plenty of go about the playing of Mr. 
Hienlot Levy, an American pianist who made his first 
appearance in London. The vigour with which he 
attacked the last movement of Chopin's B Minor 
Sonata, for instance, was exhilarating in the extreme. 
. those qualities include not only brilliant execu- 
tion, but also sound musical understanding and a nice 
sense of style.” 


London Morning Post, June 28, 1922: 

“This pianist... indicated the possession of a 
breadth of vision which justified his choice of works 
so often played. The essential soundness of his 
musicianship . . notable authority. His own varia- 
tions supplied evidence of a cultivated imagination.” 


London Financial Times, July 3, 1922: 

“At Wigmore Hall last week a pianoforte recital was 
ziven by Heniot Levy who bids fair to become one of 
the finest pianists of the day... his magnificent 
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technique of the 


difficult 


. perfect rendering of 
for the 


pine most 


music piano 


The Times (London) : 


. Played with true 


expression 


London Referee, July 2, 1922: 


“This artist has a powerful and fluent technique which 


was used with confidence showed perception of 

the construction of the works and climax 

“Lady” (London), July 6, 1922: 

“His tone is very powerful and at times it eminds 

one of the sound of a very low toned bell 

Musical America (London Correspondent), July 15, 
1922: 

“Another American pianist, Heniot Levy, made a fing 

impression at his recent recital He gave a program 

of wide range with assurance and a fine exhibition 


of temperament.”’ 


Musical Courier (London Correspondent), August 10, 
+ 

“Heniot Levy 
an apparently 
strength to the veriest 
singing tone, the 
as well ag an experienced 
for Henlot Levy to do but 
coming. London ought 
musical map,” 


technical fac 
of power 


ility, 
from massive 


has an unusually easy 
unlimited range 
rich and 
musical intelligence of a 
artist. Nothing now remains 


to come 


shade of delicacy, a 


and born, 
again 
placed definitely on 


and keep on 
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publishers, soon will put forth a 
“Pedalling in Pianoforte Music.” 
word should not be spelled 


The Duttons, 
new volume called 
No, Ethelinda, the 
“peddling.” 

- ~~ ae 

Selections from the letters of the late James Gib- 
bons Huneker, soon to appear in book form, which 
appeared in Scribner’s monthly for September, con- 
tained much of interest, especially to those who 
knew Mr. Huneker and his circle of friends. With- 
out doubt the proofs will be given another reading 
before the book appears and many little inaccuracies 

arising for the most part from the difficulty of 


| handwriting as fine as his—will be 


deciphering 
removed 

Joseph Schwarz, the Russian baritone, who, it is 
reported, is coming back to the United States this 
season for a concert tour, has been spending the 
entire summer in Germany and Bohemia, Berlin, 
where Mr. Schwarz has been a great favorite both 
in opera and contert for many years past, gladly 
welcomed him, and Mr. Schwarz showed his grati- 
tude to the city that first acclaimed him by giving 
a concert for the benefit of the tubercular children 
in the various hospitals, A large sum was realized, 
the full proceeds being turned over to the charity by 
Mr. Schwarz 

Operatic baritones all over the world are indebted 
for one of their pet arias to Sir Charles Santley, the 
veteran English singer who has just died. It is the 
familiar tune that Valentine sings in “Faust,” and 
which is used in the introduction to that opera, This 
was not in the original score, but Sir Charles made 
such a success of the role when the opera was first 
produced in England in 1863 that Gounod wrote 
the aria—known peculiarly enough in England as 
“Even Bravest Heart Must Quell”—and introduced 
it in-the work especially for him. 

— ~ ~<— ane 

It is laughable to read in the official announce- 
ment sent out by the Metropolitan that Mr. Von 
Wymetal will “share with Mr, Thewman the prep- 
aration of the novelties and of the repertory.” The 


idea of Wymetal, for many years first stage director 


of the Vienna Opera, one of the best known operatic 
stage managers in Europe, “sharing” with one who 
knows as little about that profession as Mr. Thew- 
man has proved in his work at the Metropolitan, is 
really comical. Who discovered Mr. Thewman was 
a stage manager and recommended him to the 
Me‘ropolitan? Can it be the same man who dis- 
covered last season that he was a composer and gave 
one of his “works?” One hears that Mr. Thewman 
used to be an opera singer, also. Won’t Mr. Gatti 


MUSICAL COURIER 
let us hear him in that capacity? Why hide any 
of his lights under a bushel? 

Mates. Secchi te 

Beniamino Gigli, the Metropolitan tenor, got back 
last week, looking the picture of health and fit as 
can be for the long operatic and concert season be- 
fore him. The baths of his native country suc- 
ceeded in removing entirely the rheumatism with 
which he was so unfortunate as to suffer the end oi 
last season, 

—@ — — 

Geraldine Farrar’s costumes, furniture, knick- 
knacks, and even some of her early diary scrap- 
books, are to be sold at auction here next month, so 
a notice says. It looks very much as if Miss Farrar 
was really through with opera for good, which is a 
pity. There is one dress worn in “La Reine Fiam- 
mette” which is said to have cost $11,000. In other 
words, it cost Miss Farrar something over $2,000 a 
performance, for the opera was—to use a slang 
phrase—‘‘a terrible bust.” Even a friendly judge 
could not have assessed the value of the entire opera 

artistic and fing ncial—at $11,000. 


Cincinnati has ialeaed thet summer opera can be 
made a financial success as well as an artistic one. 
There were six performances a week during the 
whole summer, and on two occasions, owing to 
popular demand, seven were given. Then each 
Saturday night there was a concert by the fine Cin- 
cinnati Summer Orchestra, recruited from the ranks 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, at which a 
member of the opera company appeared as solo- 
ist and a performance by the opera ballet was also 
included in the program. Cincinnati, incidentally, 
must have had a drier summer than New York— 
as far as the weather went, 

y 

Pietro Mascagni occupies a unique position with 
his fellow countrymen. His only real success was 
the first opera, a real masterpiece, “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana.” Since then he has had nothing but a string 
of failures, occasionally interrupted by one luke- 
warm half-success. But nothing discourages him— 
or them. To “Lodoletta” and “Il Piccolo Marat,” 
his two latest attempts, he is now, it is said, going 
to add another, called “The Searcher for Emer- 
alds,” the book, founded on a poem by a Brazilian 
writer, Olava Bilac, dealing with life in the in- 
terior of Brazil in the seventeenth century. As the 
news itself comes from Brazil, where Mascagni has 
been conducting with considerable success, it may, 
perhaps, be taken with a grain of salt. 





Some of the New York papers, on September 20, 
carried an associated press dispatch dated at War- 
saw, Poland, stating that there was every indication 
that rival candidates for presidency of Poland in 
the coming campaign would.be the pianist Ignace 
Paderewski and General Pilsudski. An inquiry 
directed to George Engles, manager of Paderewski’s 
forthcoming concert tour in this country, brought 
the response that the famous~pianist has pledged 
his word to his American audiences and that, what- 
ever the pressure of politics, he will play here this 
winter. On the very day on which the Associated 
Press dispatch appeared, Mr. Engles received a 
cablegram from Paderewski saying: “Health ex- 
cellent; hoping to see you soon.” His first concert 
is booked for November 9 in Worcester, Mass., 
and the whole tour is solidly sold until the middle 
of April, 1923. 

-_—-+@-— --- 

When Louis H. Mudgett, for many years director 
of the destinies of Symphony Hall, in Boston, as- 
sumed the management of the Boston Opera House 
last spring, it was generally agreed that the Shuberts 
could not have made a better choice, and freely pre- 
dicted that the magnificent home of the original 
Boston Opera Company would soon enjoy a new 
lease of life. Announcements and rumors con- 
tribute to the increasing evidence that the audi- 
torium will not be nearly as dark as it has been 
since the days of the Russell régime. Mr. Mudgett 
will have a series of Sunday concerts with such 
artists as Galli-Curci (who will open the season 
October 8), Schumann Heink, Fritz Kreisler and 
others on an exceedingly attractive list. Of greater 
significance to the musical life of Boston is the 
persistent rumor that Mr. Mudgett is negotiating 
with the Chicago Civic Opera Company for a five 
weeks’ season—indeed, that a committee of “first 
citizens,” including social and business leaders, is in 
process of formation for the purpose of furthering 
this altogether worthy project. Manifestly, Boston 
and its populous environs, with a total population 
of over two and a half million, ought to yield suffi- 
cient audiences to throng the Opera House for the 
season contemplated by Mr. Mudgett. 
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THE VOICE IS THE THING 


There is talk of this and talk of that, and no 
subject is more fruitful of talk than voice- 
teaching. 

He is good, oad he is bad, and he knows 
everything, and he knows nothing, and he ruins 
voices, and he is fine for interpretation, and 
he makes sopranos out of = and he makes 
basses out of sopranos. . . 

Not to speak of the “shes.” 

Nor yet of the “hers.” 

It is a grand and good volume of sound, all 
this talk about teachers of voice, and it expresses 
perfectly one great and evil thing: IGNO- 
RANCE., 

IGNORANCE, which is bad, and inability 
to think, which is worse. For ignorance may 
be cured, but inability to think is pretty near 
incurable. 

One is tempted to write a column or two on 
the concrete and abstract, all-embracing and 
much underrated subject of logic. 

And another column or two on observation. 
For if these blind and ignorant people only had 
a little observation to see and hear things, and 
to see and hear them as they are; and if they 
only had a little logic with which to put two and 
two together, all the talk about voice teaching 
would come to a sudden end. 

For voice building is organ building, nothing 
more and nothing less. The pupil who imagines 
there is success in technic, which means, for 
the ignorant, merely the ability to sing rapid 
scales; the pupil who imagines there is success 
in musicianship, which means, for the ignorant, 
the ability to sing the difficult notes of difficult 
pieces; the pupil who imagines there is success 
in imagination, interpretation, temperament—in 
any one of the thousand things that are talked 
about—is simply either blind or deaf (or stupid, 
which is the same thing). 

Look as far as you like, and one thing you 
will invariably find: where the singer has suc- 
cess he has voice. A good voice, a pleasing 
voice, an agreeable voice, an appealing voice. 

In rare cases, by means of histrionic ability, 
half speaking, some singer succeeds in winning 
a public. 

But that is a vocal side-line. It is not singing 
in the ordinary sense of the word. And, in that 
ordinary sense, good singing means, first of all, 
a good voice. 

Such voices can be made from a very mod- 
erate and ordinary natural gift. But to obtain 
that result the pupil must aid the teacher. The 
pupil must understand that the teacher is, first 
of all, not teaching him “how to sing” but is 
making him something to teach with. 

And more bad teaching results from the 
teacher being forced, in order to hold his pu- 
pil, to go against his own judgment than from 
any other single cause, almost, one might say, 
from all other causes put together. 

What has caused the hocus-pocus of the, vocal 
studio? The demand of the pupils to be per- 
mitted to believe that there is a royal road, or, 
rather, a magic road, to greatness. 

What has caused pupils to be given songs and 
arias long before they are ready for them? 
Their own demand. Their own desire to imag- 
ine themselves in the roles of Romeo and Juliet 


or Faust or some other “romantic” personage. 


What has led to the shortening of the years 
of study? Again the pupils themselves, who 
believe, in many, many cases, that all they have 
to do to sing in public, either as amateurs or 
professionals, is to learn a song or two, and 
who believe, just as firmly, that the teacher is 
“holding them back” if he refuses to give them 
the songs and let them go. 

It is not unusual to hear voice teachers ac- 
cused of commercializing their art because they 
want their pupils to go slow. From the teach- 
er’s point of view it is right; he is only doing 
his duty. For the pupil’s point of view the 
teacher is just trying to get as much money out 
of him as possible. 

Let the pupil get his mind fixed firmly on 
one thing, and keep it firmly and steadily fixed 
on that one thing: voice teaching is voice place- 
ment; voice placement is voice making, organ 
building. It takes time and there is no short 
cut and no half-way house. Try to impose your 
ideas or your haste on the teacher, and you will 
be the loser! 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


There is much that the musician may learn from 
the deliberations of the convention, recently held 
in Boston, of the National Education Association. 

In the first place, its name and its size. It is to 
be noted that it is not called a teachers’ association. 
That fact is highly significant. It means that these 
people, its members, are not merely teachers—that 
is to say, people who hold teachers’ positions, 
whether they teach or not—but educators. It means 
that their ideal is really to do what they profess to 
do: educate the youth of America—really teach, not 
just hold down a job. 

There is still a good deal of that—still far too 
much of it—among those who, as one speaker ex- 
pressed it, “intend to stay in the profession only 
long enough for their friend to earn enough to take 
care of two.” And there are still a great many “one- 
teacher” schools—two hundred thousand of them— 
in rural districts where education is far from what 
it should be. But these matters are improving, and 
this great body of educators, who are more than 
teachers, is doing all that it can—and that is much— 
to improve conditions, both within its own ranks, 
among teachers who are not yet members, and in 
government circles upon which the schools must 
depend for support. 

The name is significant. It is just as significant 
as it would be for a national union of people en- 
gaged in the profession of music to call itself a na- 
tional musicians’ association, or a national associa- 
tion of musicians, instead of a music teachers’ asso- 
ciation. Better still would it be to call it a national 
association for the advancement of music, or national 
musical education association. 

Yes, the name is significant. But still more sig- 
nificant is the membership, or, rather, the growth 
of membership. For many years the association 
carried on with only an insignificant proportion of 
the nation’s teachers. In 1910 the membership was 
less than ten thousand. In 1918 it was about the 
same. Then it suddenly began to grow at a truly 
amazing rate—thirty thousand a year !—until, at the 
present time, it has nearly a hundred and twenty 
thousand members. 

Some association! you will say. Exactly! And 
the question is: why and wherefore the sudden 
growth? Upon that no data is at hand, but it is 
reasonable to suspect that teachers have come to 
realize that upon the activities of such an associa- 
tion must depend any material improvement in the 
conditions of the profession. 

School teachers have the great advantage of being 
salaried. Advantage and disadvantage, of course, 
for the unsalaried teacher may apply his business 
instincts toward the increase of his earnings. But 
the advantage, in units of association, is all in favor 
of the salaried teacher. It is exceedingly difficult 
to persuade music teachers to unite, for the simple 
reason that they cannot be persuaded to see what 
advantage, if any, they can derive from it. 

Orchestra musicians unite because they are sal- 
aried. School teachers unite — probably for the 
same reason. Music teachers do not unite because 
they cannot see how their earning capacity could be 
increased by it—either their earning capacity or 
living conditions, hours of work, promotion, and 
the like. 

So they think. And they are wrong. The whole 
attitude is in error, even from a purely selfish point 
of view, and the purely selfish point of view is the 
only point of view that will ever bring musicians 
together into an association. 

How could such an association help me? and me? 
and me? you ask. : 

Just exactly as the Medical Association has helped 
the doctors, the Law Association has helped the 
lawyers, and so on all down the line: by helping to 
keep out the shyster, the scab, the cut-rate faker, 
the semi-professional. 

The musical profession is full of these people, 
full right up to the neck with this sort of moonshine 
poison! There are more fakers in the musical pro- 
fession than in any other profession in the world. 

Of course! Why? : 

Because Pa and Ma think little Mary and Brother 
Jim ought to have “music.” Because music to Pa 
and Ma does not look like a necessity, and, there- 
fore, cheap music can do no harm. Because any 
faker with the most elementary knowledge of music 
can sit by while little Mary and Brother Jim play 
their pieces or their exercises. : : 

Because music is absolutely the easiest profession 
in the world to get into, Because the go-getter can 
gather in a lot of pupils with hot-air. Because 
people often help indigent widows and orphans by 
sending the children to them for music lessons, there- 
by minimizing the danger of being called upon to 


give them charitable aid or alms. Because, to par- 
ents, music seems so utterly unimportant that they 
cannot believe that contact with such teachers can 
possibly cause any injury to their children. 

And do you readers of the Musica Courter 
know why that is? It is because you will not get 
together and form a real national musicians’ asso- 
ciation. It is because, when you do get together in 
small groups, it is not to talk on these matters, of 
material importance to every last one of you (ex- 
cept the “big” teachers), but to show off—or to 
argue about the relative merits of this or that meth- 
od, of this or that school, of German or Italian or 
French music, or, worse still, to be spitefully envi- 
ous of each other. 

You may burst out in indignation and say that 
it is not so. But you know that it is so. You know 
that groups of musicians are always small groups 
and generally insignificant groups. And you know 
that the shyster and the scab will continue to take 
your money out of your pocket and put it into his 
own just as long as you continue this attitude of iso- 
lation, of mutual suspicion and distrust. 

Such a union of musicians should start at the 
top, with the “big” teachers. But many of the big 
teachers, nearly all of the big artists, look down 
with contempt upon the little ones. They group them 
all together, very unjustly, in the charlatan class. 
Again, some of you will burst out in indignation and 
say that it is not so. But it is so, and you have only 
to look at the groups and see how they congregate 
together (birds of a feather) to convince yourself 
that it is so. 

Furthermore, the artist will argue, convincingly, 
that there is good reason for it. He will say that 
it is the duty of the artist to maintain the standard 
of his art. That is true, absolutely true. But the 
error arises from the fact that these artists do not 
see their art in the light of a religion, of a faith, to 
be preached in the highways and byways of the 
earth. 

And what does one demand of a preacher of the 
gospel? Great oratory? Great learning? Those 
fill the pulpits in wealthy city churches and consti- 
tute a great force. But a still greater force is con- 
stituted by those who have neither great oratory nor 
great learning, who have only faith, devotion, sin- 
cerity, to carry them on their way. 

But do the great leaders refuse to recognize these 
lesser lights? They do not, and therein lies the tre- 
mendous strength of religious organization. 

And therein, contrariwise, lies the tremendous dif- 
ficulty of organization in the musical world. Eli- 
gibility is too often measured by finger facility. It is 
too often forgotten that many a facile artist is a 
thorough-going charlatan at heart. 

Reasonable knowledge is a necessity, of course, 
a knowledge of the classics, of music in general— 
in other words, a general musical education, which 
many a facile fingered instrumentalist and “silver- 
tongued” singer lacks entirely. But with this, be- 
yond this, overshadowing this, of equal importance 
with this, must be the spirit of genuineness, of ven- 
eration for the art, the absolute refusal, as in the 
medical professional, to do anything unethical, any- 
thing that could tend to undermine the most exalted 
art-ideal. 

How could association accomplish this and, with 
it, the general material improvement of the profes- 
sion? By shame, mostly. For, let the association 
become sufficiently strong and it would become a 
shameful thing to be excluded from membership. 
The public would soon come to know all about it, 
and expulsion or failure of election would mean 
public disgrace. In a profession like music teaching, 
where pupils must not only be got but also kept, 
no laws are necessary. Publicity and the public 
would take care‘of the “punishment” of offenders 
against the rules of the musicians’ association. 

And then, once formed, prices could be made uni- 
form for various grades of teachers. At least a 
minimum price could be fixed, and teachers could 
grow beyond it as far as their ability would take 
them. It would not kill the twenty dollar lesson, but 
it would kill the twenty cent lesson. Furthermore, 
a standard length of lesson could be set, standard 
rules for absent pupils, lessons missed, advance pay- 
ments, pupils coming late for their lessons, and the 
thousand and one little annoyances, many of them 
leading to actual loss of income, that teachers now 
put up with, because other teachers put up with 
them, and they dare not risk the loss of pupils by 
making themselves an exception. 

To be successful in this the association must be- 
gin at the top and be open to all reputable musicians 
from the top down, And those at the top should 
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feel it their duty to get together and start somehing, 

Which of our big musicians is big enough also 
as a man, and big hearted enough, to take the initia- 
tive? Which of them believes firmly enough in the 
gospel of art to take the burden of leadership? The 
time is ripe for it, and the man who does it will win 
an immortality of universal gratitude that will be 
greater than any immortality conferred by mere ar- 
tistic eminence. 

Who is the man? 

MRS. CARTER OF HOLLYWOOD 

Quite inadvertently and without intention we ap- 
pear to have failed to give credit in our article 
relative to “The Bowl” at Hollywood to Mrs, J. J. 
Carter who, we now are informed, is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the success of this worthy under- 
taking. 

Mrs. Carter, a resident of Hollywood, and wife 
of a prominent physician, organized the Community 
Chorus, which has been a great factor in the musical 
life of Hollywood, and which ultimately led to the 
ambitious Bowl program. Mrs, Carter, single hand- 
ed, secured the services of Alfred Hertz, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera House and now con- 
ductor of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
as guest conductor of the Bowl concerts. Mrs. 
Carter sold something over $20,000 worth of season 
tickets before the concerts started, and has alone 
made this project possible and kept it afloat. So 
much energy and enthusiasm has been lavished on 
the concerts by Mrs. Carter that she is at the pres- 
ent time rather seriously ill from the strain and 
worry. 

One of the very notable and inspiring features 
of American music life is the untirmg and unsel- 
fish work of boosters and pushers who dream 
dreams and.then, with American practicality, make 
their dreams come true. It is an encouraging fea- 
ture of Americanism. We may not be a greatly 
musical nation individually, but collectively we beat 
the world—thanks, chiefly, to a few leaders like 
Mrs. Carter of Hollywood, leaders who think not of 
themselves, of the cost, of the personal sacrifice, 
but simply go ahead and do what has to be done. 
There have been many such leaders in every part 
of our United States, united in friendly rivalry, 
many in the past forty years in California—for the 
musical California of today did not come into being 
without a lot of hard and discouraging effort— 
many who have dropped out, got lost in the shuffle, 
whose names, even, are now forgotten. But 
they deserve immortality, and when history is 
written they will get a little of it. Meantime 
let us put down on our list of pre-eminently useful 
citizens the names of those who have been respon- 
sible for the concerts and opera performances at the 
Hollywood Bowl, among them Mrs, J. J. Carter. 


° 


REFORM 

That a concerted effort at reform in the teaching 
of American history is now being made so as to give 
the American his due, ought to suggest a similar 
reform to our music teachers. So important was the 
matter of American history considered to be by the 
authorities that a committee was appointed to study 
the matter and has been at work on it for nearly a 
year. Its report has now been made and may be 
summed up in a single quotation: “The textbook 
must contain no statement in derogation or in dis- 
paragement of the achievements of American 
heroes.” 

In music, what a man has accomplished is the 
only standard by which he is to be judged, and if 
our children are taught that American musicians 
have accomplished nothing, or that what they have 
accomplished is worthless, it will be futile to try to 
instill into them any sense of Americanism in music, 

The teacher who teaches American music grudg- 
ingly and turns lovingly and worshipfully to Euro- 
pean masters is doing just as much harm as the 
teachers who speaks disparagingly of American 
heroes and statesmen and turns the guns of his 
praise and enthusiasm upon the great ones of the 
Old World—Alexander, Cesar, Napoleon. It is the 
same with those who find adulation only for foreign 
art and foreign literature. Our teachers should learn 
to love the works of Americans. D. 





ee 
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AMERICANS, NOTICE! 

Pitts Sanborn, writing in the Globe of the Munich 
performance of “Cosi fan tutte,” says that the act- 
ing was very dull and that “especially one longed 
for the delightful impersonations at the Metropoli- 
tan of the two noble dames by Mmes. Easton and 
Peralta. ” Those who think that everything 
good is in Europe or comes from Europe please take 
notice! 
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VARIATIONETTES 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


lhe World’s dramatic critic utters a profound 
truth, when he writes under date of September 21: 

Within the last year and a half we have seen at 
east fifteen versions of the play about the young 

ouple from the small town or country who come 
to New York and proceed to prepare for a third 
ct crisis by spending too much money. It can’t 
be that this is the only theme to be found in all 
\merican life.” Of course not. There is the othe: 
remarkable theme about the poor but flippant and 
peppy young man who falls in love with the power- 
ful and rich man’s daughter, outwits him in busi- 
or politics, or both, and wins a partnership 
vith the old man and the girl’s hand in marriage. 
nRme 

lhe Metropolitan Opera House refuses either to 
confirm or deny the rumor that it intends some day 
to have “Madame Butterfly” rewritten and to give 
a performance of it with the role of Cio Cio San 
sung by Tamaki Miura, and that of Pinkerton by 
Feodor Chaliapin. 

nF 

\ new musical slogan put forward by Henry T. 
Finck is “Forward to Bach.” A few years ago 
Weingartner started the cry, “Back to Mozart.” 
In the meantime it looks as if the world has been 
traveling sideways to Strauss, Mr. Finck press 
agents Bach in this impressive manner: “He is the 
\lount Everest of music, No other composer that 
ever lived rose quite so high into the air, and from 
the summit of his art we can survey the whole 
future of music from his time to ours. The “futur- 
ists,’ with their senseless cacophony, are already 
dead and buried, while the grandeur of Bach is just 
emerging from the clouds of ignorance and indiffer 
ence which had so long hidden it.” 

nme 

here is no doubting the sincerity of Finck, for he 
concludes his very snappy Bach article with the 
wish to hear all of Bach’s chorals “in place of the 
whole musical season ahead of us.” 

eRe 

Perhaps so many composers write mediocre music 
hecause so many listeners have mediocre minds. 

nme 

Anyway, composers should collaborate, as play- 
wrights and novelists do. If one man has melody, 
another counterpoint, and a third orchestration, why 
not let the three combine and write composite music. 
Besides, it is a good idea in modern business and 
economics, where men in the same line of endeavor 
do not compete, but get together. It may be that 
the great American symphony could be written by 
Carpenter, Sibelius and Korngold, and the great 
\merican opera by Cadman, Puccini and D’Albert. 

meme, 

If the public is interested to know what musical 
editors have to say to one another, here is an ex- 
ample: 

Dear Mr. Liebling: 

As you are now home again from your European trip, 
refreshed in mind and depleted in pocket (pure supposition, 
this) perhaps you are in a mood to help me answer some of 
my “anxious inquirers” who appeal to me for information 

One correspondent, presumably a vocal! student, asks if it 
it true that the register most users of the voice esteem the 
highest is the cash register 

Another correspondent, who hides his identity under the 
fanciful label of “Poco Staccato,” is anxious to acquire a 
sustained legato tone on the xylophone, 

The remaining questions are too silly to trouble you with 
and I can pass them on to a coroner friend of mine who 
plays the flute. 

Thanking you in advance, 

Your fellow-laborer in the selfsame vineyard, 
(Signed) CrLarence Lucas. 
eRe, 

We pick W. J. Henderson, of the Herald, as the 
man best able to write the true Iliad of the modern 
music critic, About ancient critics, those of Rome 
in particular, Mr. Henderson writes entertainingly 
in his column of last Sunday: 

The most dreaded critics were the abbes, who used to sit 
in line in the first row with librettos and lighted tapers to 
see them. If the poor singer left out a word they shouted, 
“Bravo, bestia”—bravo, bestia”—‘“bravo, beast.” If they 
heard a reminiscent passage in the music they cried, “Bravo, 
il ladro”—“bravo, thief.” Once Cimarosa, who was one of 
their popular composers, introduced into a new opera a 
number which sounded very much like one of his earlier 
ones. Thereupon an abbe sprang up and cried: 


“Bravo, Cimarosa! You are welcome from Naples. By 
your music to-night it is clear that you have left neither 
your trunk behind you nor your old music. 
excellent cook at hashing up old dishes.” 

The composer in those days used to preside at the harpsi- 
chord, and therefore had every opportunity to hear what 
the abbes thought of him. Then there was Poggi. He was a 


You are an 


singer and he was so afraid of these Roman critics that he 
made the acquaintance of one beforehand, fed and wined 
him and confided his fate to his care. The abbe bade him be 
of good cheer. He, the abbe, was all powerful, Poggi made 
his debut and his first air was applauded, but after that, as 
the golfers say, he blew up. 

The all powerful abbe closed his libretto and extinguished 
his taper as he rose and loudly said: “Signor Poggi, | am 
the mouth of truth and thus declare that you are decidedly 
the worst singer that ever appeared in Rome. I declare 
also that you ought to be hooted off the stage for your 
impudence in imposing on my simple and credulous good 
nature, as you have done.” The audience howled with 
laughter and Poggi disappeared never to appear again in the 


Holy City. 
nee 

A free hint to musical professionals: Funk & 
Wagnalls have just published H. S. McCauley’s 
“Getting Your Name in Print.” 

nme 

English imperturbability has been pierced at last. 
Recently a Milhaud orchestral piece was produced 
in London, and the audience actually hissed. We 
are crazily anxious to hear the extraordinary work. 

_Re 

In the Times of last Sunday is a remarkable arti- 
cle on Liszt, written, presumably, by the daily 
editor. The writer says, among other things, that 
Liszt was concertmaster (of course he means con- 
ductor) at Weimar, and that Carl V. Lachmund, of 
Yonkers, now is the sole surviving pupil of Liszt 
in America. Offhand we can remember these 
others: Arthur Friedheim, Alexander Lambert, Al- 
bert Morris Bagby. 

eRe 

J. P. F. flashes the following: “I am waiting for 
some ‘Gotterdammerung’ performances at which the 
horse Grane will let fly his heels, so that I can speak 
of that opera as having a kick in it.” 

eRe 

“All the strikes are being settled,” -ruminates 
C. R., “but I suppose the drummers will keep on 
striking forever.” 

\ a ed 

Returning to the subject of books, we beg to state 
that Putnam’s new volume, “My Northern Ex- 
posure,” is by Walter E. Traprock, and not by Ger- 
aldine Farrar. 

eePme 

Violinist won two races at Aqueduct last week, 
but Enrico Caruso failed to come in first at the 
Woodbine track, near Toronto, 

eee 

Brahms in burlesque! If you don’t believe it, 
go to the very exhilarating burlesque show at the 
Park Theater and hear the master’s music used for 
dancing. The same daring spirits make a jazz num- 
ber of Rubinstein’s “Melody in F.” 

eRe 

Two great thoughts from exchanges: ‘‘Paderew- 
ski is announced as a candidate for President of 
Poland. Of course, the main plank in his platform 
is one favoring harmony.” “Paderewski is an- 
nounced to be out for the Polish presidency. If 
he wins you may depend on him to sound the right 
note for the Little Entente.” 

ere 

Verdi wrote a whole opera about Radames, Am- 
neris and Aida but Lemuel Fowler tells the whole 
story in his little song: “He May Be Your Man 
But He Comes to See Me Sometimes.” 

enrme*e 

Louis Versel’s new settings of Mother Goose 
rhymes (published by Schirmer) are delightful 
things of their kind because without marring the 
simplicity and whimsicality of the text ideas he 
contrives to give the music a descriptive piquancy 
which makes his songs admirable examples of 
sophisticated tonal tomfoolery. Not since Margaret 
Ruthven Lang tackled some of the nonsense verses 
has anything been done as cleverly as these little 
lyrical thumb sketches by Versel. 

eRe”, 

What happened to the Gluck revivals or exhuma- 
tions at the Metropolitan. Good old Gluck! Grown 
almost as fabled as the mythological heroes and 
heroines of your operas, would you ever have been 
rescued from the dust bin of oblivion if Berlioz 
had not seen in your scores a chance to practice his 
orchestration, and if Wagner had not called you his 
forerunner in the scheme of uniting all the arts, 
Greek fashion, and framing them in the background 
of opera? The late Monsieur Gevaert, of Brussels, 
also tinkered with the Gluck scores, and cited as his 
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authority, the fact that the composer himself used 
to interchange arias from any one of his operas to 
the other, and in Paris even allowed a tenor to sing 
the part of Orfeo, originally written for alto. 
Mahler made an “arrangement” of “Alceste” and 
Toscanini did the same for “Orfeo e Euridice.” 
Mottl, too, injected orchestral modernism into one 
or two of the Gluck partiturs. If the Gluck operas 
were worth hearing a few seasons ago at the Metro- 
politan, they are worth hearing now. Personally we 
are not hungering for them, but we feel that it is 
dignified, deep, and very musical to write a para- 
graph like this once in a while. 


eRe 


The September number of The Sackbut (Lon- 
don) contains some good things, including an op- 
timistic article on American music and its future, 
by Richard Hammond ; a monograph on Chopin, by 
Scott Goddard; “The Voice in Modern Song,” by 
Herman Klein (formerly of New York), and these 
lines by Donald Tovey—his hero should have taken 
lessons from Siegfried: 


THE DRAGON 
He paused, 
Afraid; 
The vasty wood was silent as the dead. 
Stock-still 
With bated breath 
He stood, 
Gript by an awful dread. 
The silent forest 
Pregnant seemed to him, 
With nameless doom; 
He thought 
The very blackness 
Teemed 
With beasts from out its womb. 
And yet 
No sound, 
No sound 
Except 
The beating of his heart. 
He gript his sword, 
He forward crept, 
He thrust the leaves apart. 
Then thought he 
Of his noble quest ; 
Of her he came to save; 
And ‘valor 
Filled anew his heart, and him new courage gave. 
He onward strode 
Into the night, nor faltered 
In his tread, 
Nor looked he 
To the left 
Nor right, 
But fixt his gaze 
Ahead... . 
Ere long 
He reached an open glade, and there 
The moonlight thin 
A grim, 
Forbidding 
Cave 
Displayed, 
And passing, dark within. 
Unto that cavern’s mouth 
He crept, and boldly 
Peered inside. 
Into that yawning hole he stept, and 
Raised his voice 
And cried: 
“O 


Art thou here 
My fairest one, 
O Thyra, 
Art thou here?” 
Then listened he: 
But answer none relieved his anxious ar. 
... He stared... 
Recoiled a pace... 
His lips with horror froze— 
Wide 
Grew his eyes, 
And white 
His face— 
His hair 
All bristling 
Rose, 
Two eyes 
That pierced the darkness through— 
A breath that stank of hell— 
His splintered shield in fragments fiew— 
He madly struck— 
And 
Fell. 
eRe” 

A Jersey woman, nearly eighty years old, heard 
her first grand opera at the San Carlo season the 
other evening, and asked her daughter excitedly: 
“How long has this been going on?” Charles R. 
Baker, publicity Pooh-Bah of the company, told us 
this in confidence, and doesn’t know whether to 
hush up the story as a knock or broadcast it as a 
boost. 

ee 


Musical humor is at best a parlous thing, for 
when it is really comical the funny twist usually 
appeals only to the initiated, while the layman and 
laylady might read the jest a dozen times and find 
it as dry as listening to a Bach fugue or a Brahms 
symphony. Hundreds of bon mots have been at- 
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tributed to the composers and players of all periods, 
from Abbé Vogler’s pianistic paraphrase “not to let 
the left hand know what the right hand in doing,” 
down to Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “No, decomposing,” 
when a young lady asked him whether Bach was 
still composing. A whole joke book could easily 
be cofhpiled from Rossini’s good natured‘ pafadoxes 
. and Liszt’s more spicy tpigrams. Bach’s Le or, of 
va-rather heavy kind, was expressed musically in 







several of. his smaller cantatas. in-was- cheer- 
ful, record, tells.usy but he: dogs not™ ‘to have 
jolach Shia tages “Even his “Raréwell”, symphon 

Wasa Serious inatter, Mozart and Beethoven left no 


gems of repartee. Mendelssohn had & sense of the 
comical, as many clever comments indicafe in his 
published correspondence. Wagner and Brahms 
“seldom said things to make their hearers laugh, al- 
though both could guffaw’ uproariously’ gt>.robust 
quips of the typically Teutonic kind. Schumann 
was a bettér writer-than talker, but his pen was 
dedicated to higher things than to poke fun at his 
art:and its serious exponents. Berlioz was less con- 
siderate, and during his literary period, burlesqued, 
paraphrased, ridiculed and caricatured his contem- 
poraries and predecessors most mercilessly. Chopin 
had a‘biting tongue and could murmur the most 
amusing ironies about Liszt, Thalberg, Schumann 
and Mendelssohn, in a manner that pricked the more 
because of its punctilious politeness. . Biilow> was a 
real wit ahd a noted one, and so was the late Hell- 
mésberger, of Vienna. In fact, the Austrian capi- 
tal ‘always has been a*great center for humorous 
tonal sayings, and some of the best moderfi ¢reators 
of 'them were the Gruenfeld brothers, Popper, 
Leschetizky and Rosenthal." The last named still 
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is king of the caustic phrase with a laugh in it, and 
other famous musical jesters of our day are Godow- 
sky, Hofmann, Auer, Rubin Goldmark, John Philip 
Sousa, and Bernard Shaw. ‘The revered Rafael 
Joseffy was a genius at coining comical impromptu 
epigrams. 
nrmre 
“Babe Ruth is better known than Beethoven in 
this country,” writes M. B. H., “and will continue 
to be for several summers more.” 
nerRe*e 
In the Times of September 4: 
THE SONG. 
The Singer sings his favorite Song, 
Sometimes to an indifferent throng, 
Yet one among the throng, maybe, 
Shall catch its words and melody, 
Or from its tones receive a grain 
Of comfort to assuage his pain. 


What falls on other careless ears 
His memory carries through the years. 


To some, perfection counts alone, 
Yet each, with standards of his own, 
Will in the World of Music find 
The chords that vibrate in his mind. 
He would, indeed, have captured Fame 
Who touched each human heart the same; 
Though none, perhaps, this" Fame has won, 
No Song is lost, if loved by one. 
NAN TERRELL REED. 
Ln 4 


Nilly (readiyg.the paper)—‘‘England is all ex- 
cited about thé~Dardanelles.” 
Willy—‘“I thought that song was dead long ago.” 
‘ LEONARD LIEBLING. 





VOICE, MIND, ART 


Three different singers of unusual merit gave re- 
citals in London within the space of a week, and, 
in the words of Tennyson, “I would that my tongue 
could utter the thoughts that arise in me.” But, in 
order to reach a larger public, | must have recourse 
to the colder medium of the printed page. 

First came that great Italian exponent of bel canto, 
the famous baritone, Battistini. He produced the 
most beautiful tones imaginable—tones that might 
be called the children of gold and velvet. He could 
fill the spaces of Queens Hall with a rich volume of 
sound, and reduced his voice to a whisper with equal 
ease. He never seemed to breathe or to be out of 
breath, and he sustained his tones like a French 
horn or made them as staccato as a xylophone when- 
ever it pleased him to do so. -Nothing seemed easier 
than to sing as Battistini sang in Queens Hall, de- 
spite his sixty-five years. 

The music that he sang, however, belonged to the 
bel canto period, when Bellini was king of melody 
and the young Verdi a daring innovator. There was 
not a number on his program which I would have 
gone across the street to hear unless Battistini was 
to sing it. I do not say that the music was worth- 
less, by any means. I only say that it did not appeal 
to me. 

No program could have been more to my musical 
tastes than that one which was so wonderfully inter- 
preted in Wigmore Hall a few days later by Dr. 
Theo Lierhammer. This baritone, who announces 
himself a Pole, can plumb the depth of Brahms and 
Schubert, Schumann and Wolf, Bach and Mozart, 
without an effort, so to speak—for no doubt he gives 
much concentrated mental effort to the analyses of 
the poems and the music. I always feel that Dr. 
Lierhammer interprets the songs of the great mas- 
ters as they would like to have them interpreted. 
But here my admiration for Dr. Lierhammer comes 
to an end. I cannot bring myself to accept his sing- 
ing. I dislike his tone quality, his obvious physical 
exertion, his labored breathing which can be heard 
at the end of the concert room. I left his recital, 
feeling that I had been watching the flight of an 
eagle with injured winds. In the words of St. 
Matthew: “The spirit indeed is willing, but the 
flesh is weak.” 

A day or two later I went again to Queens Hall 
to hear Elena Gerhardt, the German soprano whose 
art is as well known in America as in Europe. I 
very much doubt if this great artist could learn any- 
thing about interpretation from such a scholar even 
as Dr. Lierhammer. And I found myself wondering 
if Battistini himself could produce his golden velvet 
tones while delivering the German text of Wolf and 
Schubert’s songs. The few songs he sang in French 
had several nasal sounds which were absent from 
his Italian selections. How would he manage the 
sibilants in English and the gutturals in German? 
I do not know. But Elena Gerhardt sang English 
and German, and sang uncommonly well. Some- 
times she declaimed the text, and sometimes—as 
Browning puts it—‘Her voice changed like a bird’s; 


there grew mére of the music, and less of the words.” 
I do not think I ever heard a better example of 
good singing in the highest kind of interpretation of 
the best songs—by.the great masters. I do not exag- 
gerate. I’am_simply doing justice to am illustrious 
artist. iS 
a en — 


* *RADS AND FADDISTS 


H. KE. Krehbiel, of the-Tribune, has the following 
(and muelymore) to say about some recent Ameri- 
can fads and faddists : 

If I were not convinced that nature has raised a barrier 
to save us from such a fate, I would shudder at the efforts 
of women’s misical clubs,-women who teach music, women 
who. write abotit music in the newspapers and men who 
make machines which. make music automatically to make 
out of us a nation of musicians. I cannot think of any- 
thing much more dreadful than a people wholly given to 
making and listening to music. For one thing, music is 
too little intellectual. Some great composers have had great 
minds, and so have some great performers; but the brains 
of thousands of singers and instrumentalists are of the 
same order as the brains of thousands of hod carriers or 
bricklayers. We used to think that aptitude in sense per- 
ception, a “good ear” and a desire as well as capacity to 
make music were essential to a musical education and con- 
ditions precedent to music study in children. But since we 
have learned that universal moral redemption is attainable 
through music, we know that the dispositions implanted by 
nature have nothing to do with the case. A child that can't 
sing because it has neither voice nor sense of pitch, nor 
desire to sing, must be made to sing, and can be made to 
sing by the new pedagogics. Good boys are all musical 
boys; good girls are all musical girls. . . . As music, 
true music, is the art which is talked about most and prac- 
ticed least, there is more nonsensical palaver about it than 
any other art. 


ONE WONDERS! 


The World recently published the following para- 
graph from a special correspondent in London: “It 
is the custom of each Lord Mayor of London on 
leaving office to present a piece of plate to the Man- 
sion House. Last year’s Lord Mayor, Sir James 
Roll, has made an unusual present—a cigar casket 
on the top of which is the model of a silver trawler. 
This is to indicate his connection with the Billings- 
gate Ward and the industry carried on at the fish 
market there. The trawler is in itself useful. The 
funnel is a spirit lamp, the ventilators are cigar 
lighters, and the deck house is a cigar cutter.” The 
present Lord Mayor, if memory 1s correct, is re- 
puted to be a music lover. After reading the de- 
scription of the beautiful bit of bric-a-brac left by 
Sir James, one wonders what his successor will 
leave when he retires; something, one hopes, as 
exquisite in taste as the dainty little souvenir con- 
tributed by Sir James. 


-_——? od 


THINK OF IT! 


“Once upon a time,” says the London Musical 
Mirror, “when John McCormack was an unknown 
and struggling artist, George Edwardes offered him 
a job in the chorus of one of his musical comedies 
at £3 a week.” 





I SEE THAT 
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Mischa Elman is now a citizen of the United States. 

Caruso’s son Enrico and Eleanor Canessa were married on 
September 20. 

Dr. Waldo S. Pratt has been connected with the Hartford 
Theological Seminary for forty years. 

Giuseppe Boghetti’s New York studio is now located at 122 
Carnegie Hall. 

Dicie Howell has made rapid progress in the three years she 
has been a concert artist. 

A mass meeting was held in Lecce, Italy, to congratulate 
Schipa upon having recently been made a Commandatore 
of the Order of the Crown of Italy. 

The annual convention week of the Loyal Order of Moose 
held in Mooseheart, Ill., was a great success. 

Alexis Coroshansky, opera and symphony conductor, is one 

_ of the latest arrivals from Russia. 

Sir Charles Santley, well known on the English concert and 
oratorio stage, died on September 21. 

Tandy Mackenzie, Hawaiian tenor, sang for the lepers at 
Kalaupapa on the Island of Molokai. 

The People’s Choral Union of New York has begun re- 
hearsals for the 1922-23 season. 

Prokofieff’s “Love for the Three Oranges” will be given in 
German in Germany this winter. 

Marion Armstrong, soprano, was engaged as soloist for the 
opening of the Eastman Theater in Rochester. 

Dupre has been elected an honorary member of the National 
Association of Organists. 

Mario Chamlee will sing Conal Quirke’s “Your Voice” on 
his forthcoming tour of the West. 

Percy Grainger will play the Grieg concerto in Bergen, 
Grieg’s birthplace, with the Bergen Orchestra. 

The Russian Grand Opera Company has left for a tour 

_ which will not be concluded until next April. 

Victor Harris will resume teaching at his New York studio 
on October 2. 

Erich Soratin, assistant to Sevcik, teaches at the Hein and 
Fraemcke school of music. 

Frank L, Sealy is the new warden of the American Guild of 
Organists. 

Reed Miller and Nevada Van der Veer have returned to New 
York from their successful summer school at Lake 
George. 

The National Association of Organists has 850 members, all 
bills paid, and $1,000 in the treasury 

Elizabeth Kelso Patterson is hearing voices for two vocal 

_ Scholarships under Marchesi in Paris 

Katharina Schratt, Austrian actress, will tour America next 
year in a historical comedy, “Maria Theresia.” 

A cooperative operatic season at the Teatro Quirino in Rome 
proved a success. 

In matters of art and amusement, Glastonbury, England, is 
a very up-to-date little town 

Lilli Lehmann declined an offer to teach in New York for 
three months, 

Chaliapin opened Stockholm’s season with two successful 
concerts, 

The all but bankrupt Breslau Opera has been reorganized, 

: and the results look promising 

Ethel Leginska starts her European tour in October. 

Gladys Axman will be heard in “Cavalleria Rusticana” with 
the San Carlo Opera Company next week. 

Max Rabinoff is of the opinion that Russians are far ahead 
of the rest of the world in the exquisiteness of their 

___ esthetic conception of music and drama. 

Edith Beardsley, exponent of Effa Ellis Perfieid pedagogy, 
has opened new studios at 253 West Ninety-first street. 

Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, “the singer without voice,” will visit 
America this season under M. H. Hanson’s direction. 

Huston Ray, pianist, opens a forty weeks’ tour on the Keith 
circuit this week. 

On page 12 Raoul S. Bonanno tells some interesting facts 
about folk songs of Italy. 

James Raymond Duane is the new organist and choirmaster 

_. Of St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia. 

Che Flonzaley Quartet is now in its nineteenth year 

Amato will be one of the soloists at the Biltmore Musicales 

_ during the coming winter. 

Sergei Klibansky will extend his season next year at the 
Cornish School to more than eight weeks : 

Barbara Maurel will sing in the United States during the 

_. entire season of 1922-23 

Che University School of Music at Ann Arbor is planning 
on a banner year 

As much as 5,000 marks was paid for a single seat at the 

é- Munich Festival 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra will begin its twen- 

ai tieth season on October 20 
tgp tberern pod conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony 
: a, arrived in New York September 26 

Mary Garden probably will sing in “Tristan” and “Parsifal” 
with the Chicago Opera this season. 

A son was born on August 8 to Mr. and Mrs. L. d’Aubigné. 

Phillip Gordon, pianist, is booked almost solidly for thirty 
weeks, : ; 

The San Carlo Opera will leave New York, October 15, for 
its season in Rochester. 

The London String Quartet will give another series of 
subscription concerts in New York this winter. 

Rev. Lawrence Bracken will sing this season under the 
management of R. E. Johnston. 

William T. Carleton, former well known opera singer, is 

dead. ' 

MacDowell Symphony Orchestra will 

hearsals on Sunday morning, October 1. 

Annie Louise David has had so many applications for 
lessons that she will teach every day this season 

Lyon & Healy of Chicago are now in possession of the 
Partello violin collection. 

Claire Dux has been engaged for ten guest appearances 
with the Chicago Civic Opera. 

Geraldine Farrar’s costumes, furniture, etc., 
at auction next month, 

Joseph Kiskay has a forty-weeks’ contract for the Keith 
Circuit. 


The 


resume re- 


are to be sold 


G. N. 
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MUNICH FESTIVAL PRESENTS WAGNER IN NEWEST LIGHT 


(Continued from page 5) 


| of astonishing sprightliness and Josef Geis as Beck 
till without a serious rival in this rdle. 
applause at the close of the performance was thun- 
and continuous calls for Bruno Walter echoed 
the house, but owing to custom no one appeared 


the curtain, 


Tue New “Rinc” Comp ete, 


at and eagerly looked for feature in this year’s 
course, the “Ring der Nibelungen,” which 
had undergone a thorough scenic and 
f which I have several times reported 
columns. But, whereas last winter we 
opportunity to hear the “Ring” in its single sec 
now had a chance to view the entire new produc 
The final impression was doubt 

and grandeur, This result is 
many of those petty little 
which, let us be honest, were 

and which merely captured 
in reality was of but little im 
plendid technical execution 
and to the stage illumina 
hadings of wonderful variety and 
most minute dramatic and psy 


Vas, Ol 
ast winter 
remounting, 


1 in these 


ICC ion 


{ gr lol tine 


cal 

the omission of 
nvestiture 

i weal rit ( 
mething that 
due to the 

themselves 


idaptability to the 
proceeding ' 
ibtle sort of illumination in some parts of the 
the supernatural and the cosmic 
The impression is intensified by an 
giving due consideration to the 
ian musical demands, is reduced in move 
ture to prime essential. On the whole, it may 
ne and acting represent in a heightened de 
which the heroic and the sublime 
Wagner atmosphere which has 
famous and which breeds 


drama _ reflects 
j 


neg degree 


h, although 


ntity in 
that certain 
i Wagner pertormances 
+} 


r mw tuture 


specite 


Dr. Muck as “Rinc” SPECIALIST. 


vocal parts also were newly studied last winter under 
direction of Bruno Walter, who, by the way, was the 
rector of the entire revival, Therefore, it is 
be set down as an especially fine act of generous and 
eadminded goodfellowship in art, that Walter handed 
the baton for the first “Ring” performance to Dr, Karl 
Muck. who ranks among the rarest “Ring” interpreters of 
wiay. And Muck corroborated this flattering reputation in 
ring degree. The entire “Ring” performance was a 
crescendo from the first to the last note, orchestra 
e representing that perfect unity which is the final 
of a reproducing dramatic master mind 


piritu 


ONEGIN THE VocaL “FEATURE.” 
vocal feature of the “Ring” was Sigrid Onegin as 
rhe glorious voice of this great contralto is of 


Goory phase 
of vocal art 
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TT'HE opening of the new 

Dudley Buck Studios offers 
students the opportunity to pur- 
sue courses in voice placement, 
interpretation, repertoire (con- 
cert, church and operatic), dic- 
tion and languages under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Buck 
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indescribable sonority, as rich in volume as it is flawless 
in its technical application. To this she adds a fine womanly 
and rarely sympathetic appearance and a wide range of 
emotional expression, 

Another feature—on another line—is Karl Seydel as 
Mime. A more perfect impersonation of this dwarf figure, 
which is one of the most strenuous of stage tasks, both in 
acting and declamation, can hardly be imagined. Seydel 
is without a doubt “the” Mime of the present day opera 
stage. Gustav Schiitzendorf (Delia Reihardt’s husband, 
who has also been engaged for the coming season at the 
Metropojitan) as Alberich is the worthy counterpart of 
Seydel’s Mime. There is something fiercely demoniacal in 
his rendition of the part, yet with a deep lying tragic under- 
tone. Of the smaller roles, Maria Ivogtin, as wood bird, 
deserves particular honors for her wonderfully clear emis- 
sion, while Karl Erb’s Loge is certainly one of the impres- 


sive features of our cycle, 


“None-Star or ALL-STAR?” 


The delivery of the other vocal parts was excellent. It 
is true, we have not such an illustrious assemblage of beau- 
tiful voices as, for instance, the Metropolitan Opera can 
boast, but what we have is a perfectly trained Wagner 
ensemble which, in regard to style and artistic discipline, 
can hardly be surpassed. There are no particular “stars” 


t 
(hiveshiarast 


DELIA REINHARDT, 
soprano of the Munich Opera, coming to the Metropolitan 
next winter. 


in this ensemble, but everyone taking part in it seems im- 
bued with the spirit of the master and that lends to the 
whole an air of the extraordinary, which fact, after all, 
gives to any performance an additional amount of interest. 

Gabriele Englerth, a singer with a voice as beautiful in 
sound as it is large and resonant (although not evenly 
tempered in timbre and technic), and with a warm hearted 
and very sympathetic delivery, sang the Briinnhilde; Nikolai 
Reinfeld, a giant in stature and gifted with a typical voice 
of “heroic” coloring, gave the part of Siegmund ; Otto Wolf, 
who has successfully made the big stride from the lyric to 
the heroic tenor parts, that of Siegfried. Wotan was sung 
by Joseph Manowarda (a guest from the Vienna Staatsoper), 
a singer with a remarkably fine bass voice who has per- 
fectly solved the problem of combining the typical Wag- 
nerian “Sprachgesang” with the smooth and soothing lines 
of an exceptionally fine bel canto. He is also an actor 
of distinction, The Sieglinde of Nelly Merz was accept- 
able. 

“PARSIFAL.” 


The next work in the Wagner cycle was “Parsifal,” with 
Robert Heger at the conductor’s desk. Heger takes the 
first act a little too broadly in tempo, dwells a bit too much 
on certain epic passages which in themselves are a danger 
to the continuous dramatic flow of the work. But from the 
second act onward to the end he again proved himself a 
dramatic leader of the first order, and the orchestra played 
beautifully under his suggestive will. 

Berta Morena, as Kundry, is an artistic treat for eye and 
ear. Besides, she acts this role with fascinating intensity 
and a thrilling passion which is more than mere acting. It 
touches on the prophetic. Nikolai Reinfeld sang, for the 
first time, the title role, for which he is well fitted by nature. 
His impressive and yet youthful appearance, together with a 
certain charming naiveté in vocal expression, which suits 
the “Reine Tor” particularly well, gives a good promise for 
the future, provided that Reinfeld also masters the rhyth- 
mical obstacles which this time prevented him from doing 
full justice to his vocal talent. Paul Bender’s Gurnemanz 
is simply beyond praise both as singer and impersonator ; 
there is greatness and depth in every phrase he brings forth. 
Friedrich Brodersen gave to the death yearning lamentation 
of Amfortas the deepest’ emotional utterance. The newly 
and exquisitely costumed chorus of flower maidens, headed 
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by Maria Ivogiin, Delia Reinhardt, Luise Willer and Margot 
Leander, sang very beautifully. 


“TRISTAN” THE CLIMAX. 


The climax of the first section of the Wagner perform- 
ances was “Tristan und Isolde.” Bruno Walter at the con- 
ductor’s desk surpassed himself on this occasion. I, for 
one, cannot remember having heard him before in such an 
enraptured mood—the pivot in a sea of stirring ecstasy. His 
sweeping enthusiasm seemed to carry each one of the singers 


GUSTAV SCHUTZENDORF, 
baritone of the Munich Opera and husband of Delia Rein- 
hardt, who is also coming to the Metropolitan neat season. 


beyond his or her limits, so to speak. One did not listen 
any more to the quality of voice, technic and phrasing; one 
simply lived in the midst of a tragedy of astonishing dimen- 
sions. In such a case it almost appears irrelevant to ask 
“who sang?” though justice demands one’s giving to Gabriele 
Englerth (Isolde), Otto Wolf (Tristan), Sigrid Onegin 
(Brangane), Paul Bender (Marke) and Friedrich Broder- 
sen (Kurwenal) the honors and credit due to them for an 
event that is unforgettable. 

The Mozart performances are also of high artistic qual- 
ity; but of these I will write in my next letter. 

AvBertT NOELTE. 


Lena Doria Devine Returns from Pacific Coast 


After a delightful vacation spent on the northwestern 
Pacific Coast, Mme. Devine returned last week to re-open 
her studios at the Metropolitan Opera House, and begin 
what promises to be a very busy season, 

Of her trip she was very enthusiastic, when interviewed, 
saying: “My husband and I enjoyed every moment of the 
time out West. We motored along the beautiful Columbia 
Highway, sailed up North as far as Vancouver, B. C.; we 
did some climbing up Mt. Rainier and there was no end of 
the hikes around and about Seattle, Portland and Tacoma. 

“While in Portland, we went up every day to Council Crest 
for the delightful air and the wonderful panoramic view 
which is hardly equalled anywhere. As there was no time 
for writing to any great extent, my mail was not forwarded 
to me; thus I enjoyed the outing to the utmost, quite care 
free. 

“Now that I am back again in the studio I will probably 
have to make up for lost time. As I expected, the accu- 
mulation of mail awaiting me was great, and had to be 
answered at once. One letter from a lady down South was 
very interesting. The writer, in arranging for her daugh- 
ter’s study with me writes as follows: ‘You are my choice 
of all the teachers in New York for I have twice had the 
privilege of hearing a pupil of yours, and secured from her 
your address. It seems to me she is one of tle most satis- 
fying singers I have ever heard—quality of voice, interpre- 
tation and stage presence—and she told me she owed it all 
to you.’ I can assure you a teacher appreciates a grateful 
pupil like that. Several pupils studying with me at present 
are also very promising, and will + brought to the man- 
agers’ and promoters’ attention during the season.” 


Artists for Biltmore Musicales 


R. E. Johnston has engaged the following artists for 
the Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales at the Hotel Bilt- 
more, New York City, for this season: Pasquale Amato, 
baritone, Metropolitan Opera Company; Lucrezia Bori, so- 
prano, Metropolitan Opera Company; Tom Burke, tenor; 
Ina Bourskaya, Russian soprano; Rudolph Bochco, Russian 
violinist; Anna Case, soprano, Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Giuseppe de Luca, baritone, Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Giuseppe Danise, baritone, Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Yvonne D’Arle, soprano; Clara Deeks, lyric so- 
prano; Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Louis Graveure, baritone; Hans Kindler, cellist : 
Suzanne Keener, coloratura soprano, Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Erwin Nyiregyhazi, Hungarian pianist; Rosa 
Ponselle, soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company; Titta 
Ruffo, baritone, Metropolitan Opera Company; Arthur 
Rubinstein, pianist; Paul Ryman, tenor; Evelyn Scotney, 
coloratura soprano; Alberti Salvi, harpist; John Charles 
Thomas, baritone; Jacques Thibaud, violinist and Raoul 
Vidas, French violinist. 
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1922.23 TO BE BANNER YEAR AT UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Numerous Concerts and Recitals Arranged 


The University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., is 
optimistically anticipating a banner year in all of its several 
departments of activity. Last year nearly 700 students were 
enrolled representing thirty-three states and countries. 
Most of these students had come to Ann Arbor for advanced 
study after having studied elsewhere for extensive per.ods 
of time. The number of applications for enrollment which 
have been received during the summer months indicate that 
the registration for the coming year will be still greater. 
The institution will be in the hands of the following well 
known musicians : 

Albert Lockwood, acting director and head of piano de- 
partment; Mrs. Byrl Fox Bacher, dean of women and in- 
structor in ear training; William Wheeler, head of vocal 
department; Samuel Pierson Lockwood, head of violin de- 
partment; Earl Vincent Moore, head of organ and theory 
departments; George Oscar Bowen, head of public school 
music department; Wilfred Wilson, head of band instru- 
ments department; Harry Russell Evans, instructor in 
organ; Emma Fischer-Cross, Edith Byrl Koon, Clara 
Lundell, Martha Merkle, Mrs. Mabel Ross-Rhead, Grace 
C. Richards and Nell B. Stockwell, instructors in piano; 
Nora Crane Hunt, Grace Johnson Konold, Maude Charlotte 
Kolyn, Frank L. Thomas, Nora B. Wetmore and Mrs. 
William Wheeler, instructors in singing; Helen M. Snyder, 
instructor in theory; Marian Struble and Anthony J. Whit- 
mire, instructors in violin; Marion C, Wier, instructor in 
cello, and Ruth F. Williams, instructor in public school 
art. 

A feature of the work of the University School of 
Music has been what might be termed the general laboratory 
facilities, in that supplementary to the instruction received 
in the class room and studio a wealth of opportunity is 
provided for participation in concerts and also for hearing 
a great deal of the best music literature. In the several 
concert series announced programs totalling more than 100 
will be given. All of these with the exception of those 
in the Choral Union and May Festival Series and the 
Extra Concert Series are free of charge to students. 


Forty-FouRTH ANNUAL CHORAL UNION SERIES. 


October 24, Mischa Elman, violinist; November 10, Mary Garden, 
soprano; January 5, Ignace Paderewski, pianist; nm na 24, Im- 
yresario Opera Company; February 13, Ukrainian National Chorus; 
March 9, Maier-Pattison, two piano recital. 

This same series includes the Annual May Festival, con- 
sisting of six concerts given during the middle of May. On 
this occasion the University Choral Union of 350 voices 
will be heard in two programs and a children’s concert of 
500 voices in one program. The Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra will participate in all of the concerts. A list of 
world famous artists will also be engaged, announcement 
of which, obviously, cannot be made until later in the 
season. 

Fourth ANNUAL Extra CONCERT SERIES. 

October 30, Detroit Symphony Orthestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, con- 
ductor, Ina_Bourskaya, soprano; November 20, Detroit areeny 
Orchestra, Victor Kolar, conducting, Raoul Vidas, violinist ( — 
lar program); December 4, Alfred Cortot, pianist; January 15, De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra, Victor Kolar, conducting, Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto (Popular program); February 19, Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor, Maurice Dumesnii, pianist. 

Facutty Concert SERIES. 

This series consists of miscellaneous programs given 
alternate Sunday afternoons during the college year in Hill 
Auditorium, Programs of a miscellaneous nature in which 
both instrumental and vocal artists appear in solo as well 
as ensemble combinations are given. The University Sym- 
phony Orchestra will appear in at least four of the concerts 
while two programs will be devoted to mass singing supple- 
mented by concert programs by the University of Michigan 
Band, 

Twiticht OrGAN Recital SERIES. 

Every Wednesday afternoon during the college year a 
program will be given on the Columbia Exposition organ 
in Hill Auditorium by Prof. Earl V. Moore, university 
organist, and other distinguished organists as guest soloists. 

STupENT RECITALS. 

Since so large a number of advanced students are en- 
rolled in the University School of Music, many of whom 
have had extensive experience as concert artists, the student 
recitals which are offered are of unusual significance. 
They take place for the most part Wednesday evenings, but 
during the latter part of the year it is necessary to provide 
several programs each week. Other students who lack ex- 
perience in public performance are given an opportunity 
to appear in private recitals until they shall have acquired 
the necessary poise and ability to appear in public, 

Students may gain splendid practical experience not only 
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by experience in the numerous student recitals but by par- 
ticipation in the University Choral Union, the University 
Symphony Orchestra, the Stanley Women’s Chorus, and 
various other student musical organizations. Frequent 
demands from communities in various parts of the State 
and surrounding states for musicians also provides oppor- 
tunity for those who are sufficiently advanced to appear 
creditably. 


Sibyl Sammis MacDermid’s Fortnightly 
Musicales 
Using as her slogan, “A singer who teaches and a teacher 
who sings,” Sibyl Sammis MacDermid will resume the fort- 
nightly Sunday afternoon musicales in her spacious studio, 
312 Riverside Drive, October 8. These miniature recitals 
reached a considerable vogue last season and were attended 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID. 


by many prominent musicians and laymen. Mrs. MacDer- 
mid’s public appearances will not be restricted to these 
affairs, and she will fill her usual number of out-of-town 
engagements, besides teaching her class in vocal culture. 


STUDIO REOPENINGS 


Zofia Naimska 

Zofia Naimska will open her New York studio October 1. 
She is receiving many applications from advanced pupils 
wishing piano instruction and some of her artist pupils will 
appear in public during the coming season. Miss Naimska, 
who is a Leschetizky exponent, was kept temporarily from 
her art for a period of several years during the war, when 
she gave her entire time and energy to war work. Her home 
was in Warsaw, Poland, and she was there at the time of the 
Bolshevik invasion. She kept in touch with the Hoover 
Commission, and later was instrumental in organizing a 
children’s relief committee in this country. 

With broad experience and high qualifications and en- 
dorsements back of her, Miss Naimska is reorganizing her 
work and anticipates an unusually busy season. Her plans 
include the organizing of a concert trio. 


Thuel Burnham 


Thuel Burnham announces the opening of his piano master 
classes on Saturday, October 14, and Wednesday, October 
18, to continue the first Saturday and second Wednesday of 
each month thereafter. These classes will be from two to 
three hours in length and include both playing pupils and 
listening pupils. 





Donato A. Paradiso 

Donato A. Paradiso, Italian vocal maestro, reopened his 
studio at 807 Carnegie Hall on September 18 with an en- 
rollment far in excess of many former seasons. 

During the past summer Mr. Paradiso has been busy 
teaching professional singers and teachers from the Western 
and Southern States, many hailing from such distant parts 
as San Francisco, Chicago, Detroit, Washington, and 
Dallas, Tex. 

During the 1922-23 season Mr. Paradiso intends to devote 
much time to his opera classes. Anna Laurie, lyric s0- 
prano, and Lawrence Roberts, tenor, two of his artist pupils, 
are looking forward to an active concert season under Mr. 
Paradiso’s direction. 

Victor Harris 

After spending an enjoyable summer at his country place 
in East Hampton, L. I., Victor Harris will return to New 
York and resume his teaching at his studios, 140 West Fifty 
seventh street, on October 2. 


J. W. F. Lehman 


J. W. F. Lehman, conductor and teacher of violin, 
theory and composition, has reopened his Philadelphia and 
Atlantic City studios for the 1922-1923 season. 


Frederic Freemantel 
Frederic Freemantel has reopened his New York vocal 
studios for the 1922-23 season. 
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appearances), also at several concerts 
in the International Celebrity Series in 


London and the Provinces. 


Amongst engagements already booked 


are: 


Queen's Hall—London Symphony Concert 

Albert Hall (3 appearances ) 

Queen’s Hall (Royal Philharmonic Society) 

Queen’s Hall—Recital 

Queen's Hall—Concert with L. S. O. 
Coates, Conductor) 

Northfield 

Southsea (2 appearances ) 
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Reading Nottingham 
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PRESS EXTRACTS 
HANLEY.—"She seemed 
Miss Goodson was called and 
Sentinel, March 6, 1922, 
PRESTON.—‘“In her sensitiveness, her intensity of 
feeling, as well as her technical equipment, lies her 
capacity to play Liszt as few pianists can play him.” 
Lancashire Post, March 7, 1922. 
HUDDERSFIELD.—'‘The 
we have heard for many months.” 
aminer, March 1, 1922 
SUNDERLAND.—‘The vast audience 
at Miss Katharine Goodson.”—Sunderland Echo, 
11, 1922, 
LIVERPOOL.—"Like a tornado sweeping over the 
keyboard.”—Liverpool Post, March 6, 1922 
HALIFAX.—"Excited the audience to a demonstration 
of enthusiasm which has rarely been exceeded in the 
Victoria Hall.’’—Halifae Courier, March 8, 1922 
BRADFORD.—“Outstanding in an evening of fine 
things . . . she received a double encore, , w which 
she thanked the audience with Hinton’s ‘Fireflies’ and 


absolutely inspired. . . . 
recalled.”—-Staffordshire 


finest playing of Chopin 
Huddersfield Ea 


literally ros 
March 


‘Spanish Dance’ Granados.”—Yorkshire Observer, March 
9, 1922. 
SOUTHPORT.—"She has masculine virility with the 


indefinable feminine touch, and the complement of the 
musician is found in her technique and spirituality.” 
Southport Guardian, February 18, 1922. 
NOTTINGHAM.—*“She had a great ovation at the 
lose.’"’—Nottingham Journal, March 17, 1922. 
DERBY.—‘Played with that intellectual insight that 
gives life and beauty to every phrase . @ piece of 
supreme crafstmanship as .-™ and delicate as a silken 
thread.""-—Derby Advertiser, February 24, 1922, 
SHEFFIELD.—‘Sheffield’s favorite 
field Mail, January 13, 1922. 
LEICESTER.—‘Applied a wealth of personal convic 
tion that gave the whole thing weight. As an encore, she 
ylayed a very taking little piece, ‘Fireflies’ by Arthur 
{inton.”—Leicester Daily Mercury, March 18, 1922 


pianist.” Shef 
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JOSEPH REGNEAS WARNS YOUNG SINGERS NOT TO LET 
SUCCESS OF OTHERS LEAD THEM ALONG WRONG ROAD 


Eminent Vocal Instructor Believes the Two Opera Companies Which Have Just Invaded New York Are the Cause of 
Renewed Energy on the Part of Teachers and Studen ts—Anticipates a Record Season—Advises Students to 
Be Sure They Are Ready Before Singing Opera in Public 


lhe number of applications for tuition is greater this 1 must conclude that we are on the threshold of a record 
mi than in any year in his recollection, according to season 
eph Regneas, and the number of professional singers “There is no question but that the performances of the 
gaging time indicates successful bookings by them Zuro Opera Company in Brooklyn and the Gallo Opera 
rhe two opera companies now playing in New York and Company in New York, whose performances are on a very 
lirooklyn are the cause of renewed energy—ambitions and 
reat activity—but Mr, Regneas warns singers not to let the 
pera stage lure them before they have taken to themselves 
rrect vocal technic, 
| do not remember that I have ever been so deluged 
letters and telephone inquiries for lessons as this sea 
iid Mr, Regneas, when seen at his beautiful “home 
tudio” at 135 West Ejightieth Street. “Before I left Ray 
ond early this month I knew that something unusual was 
iking place; in fact, I left five days earlier than I had 
lanned, on account of these indications, and plunged im- 
nediately upon my arrival into very busy days, and from 
1¢ eagerness with which all are working and the enthusisam 
th Which the professional singers are applying for tuition, 
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much higher plane of excellence than in seasons past, have 
a great stimulus upon the singer. There is a danger, how- 
ever, that the young student sitting in the audience may be 
carried away by the work of the well seasoned artist on the 
stage, because he or she can emotionally follow and through 
innate talent feel that they could immediately do that also; 
they must use good judgment and not take a false step. A 
great many voices, although the possessors have great dra- 
matic instincts or emotional talent, are not intended for 
opera, and sound advice should be sought on this point. But 
no singers should attempt to sing in opera before they know 
and feel that they have taken to themselves a correct 
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technic and know exactly what to do with the voice at all 
times. 

“Being unmindful of this fact or hoping the appearances 
will help to bring this technic to the singer, has been the 
cause of many voices being shattered before they have 
reached their development. I am glad to say that those who 
come under my guidance soon see the wisdom of a proper 
foundation upon which can be built something enduring and 
worth while, and never will they be in the category of those 
who prompt such men as W. J. Henderson to say: ‘Music 
has this season suffered a very material retrogression.’ 

“I agree with Mr. Henderson when he says: ‘Singers 
should not forget that they have a divine gift—a divine 
calling which should be put to the highest uses.’ How many 
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JOSEPH REGNEAS (2) AND SOME OF THE IMPORTANT OPERATIC ROLES HE HAS SUNG IN THE 
COURSE OF HIS CAREER. 


Europe studying the art (1) As Mephistopheles in Gounod’s “Faust;” (3) as Falstaff in Nicolai's 
Cardinal in Halevy's “La Juive,” and (5) as Hans Sachs in Wagner's “Die® Meistersinger.” 


“Merry Wives of Windsor;” (4) as the 


singers really think this? It is not divine to cart an unde- 
veloped, unfinished product in low places for use or for sale. 
God’s works are perfect. That singer who really equips 
herself or himself and. presents an artistic, well rounded 
performance need not visit the managers’ offices peddling 
her or his wares. I believe this season to be full of promise 
and I feel the air filled with serious thought and intention 
and honest effort.” S. 





Albert Spalding En Route for America 


Albert Spalding, who has been concertizing abroad dur- 
ing the past year, is a passenger on the S. S. Reliance, 
which is due in New York the end of this week. He is 
accompanied by Mrs. Spalding. His first New York ap- 
pearance for the season will be a recital in Carnegie Hall 
on Saturday afternoon, October 21. 


Lyell Barber’s Aeolian Hall Recital Program 
When Lyell Barber gives his piano recital at Aeolian 
Hall on October 18, his program will include the Schumann 
“Faschingsschwank aus Wien" and other pieces by Handel, 
Beethoven, Turina, Scott, Tschaikowsky and Liapounoff. 
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Grace G. Gardner Offers Many Advantages 
to Her Students 


_ Grace G. Gardner reopened her studios on September 18 
in the spacious drawing rooms of the Burnet House, Cin- 
cinnati. This teacher is sustaining the reputation won in 
New York for producing artists for the opera, oratorio 
and concert fields. Her students also fill many of the 
highest salaried church positions. Splendid tone production, 
interpretation and pure diction are characteristic of the 
Gardner students. Many teachers are engaged throughout 
America teaching the bel canto method as presented by her. 
Lucile Lawrence, whom Miss Gardner placed with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and who became known in 
opera as “The Lawrence” in Italy and through Europe, 
recently opened a studio in Rome for opera training. 

Aside from the interesting recitals given in ther studios, 
Miss Gardner sustains her New York reputation as hostess 
of dinners and musical evenings in honor of noted friends, 
musicians, painters and writers who visit the city. Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, Florence Macbeth, Loyal Phillip Shawe, 
Andreas Dippel, Elizabeth Gowdy Baker (the renowned 
portrait painter), and others will again be entertained by 
Miss Gardner this season, during their visits to Cincinnati. 

As a lecturer she has won a reputation in the East, often 
occupying the rostrum with the late David Bispham, on 
“Opera in English and Diction.” She will lecture on 
“American Women Composers” before, the Clifton Music 
Club early in the autumn. 

As a composer of songs her versatile style has attracted 
professional singers. Mme. Gadski aided the success of 
“It Is Springtime,” which, with other Gardner songs, is 
appearing on London concert programs as well as American. 
The New York Manuscript Society has accepted all her 
songs presented for its judgment. A new song, “Fear,” 
is now being published—words from George Plliston’s 
book of “Daily Poems”; it has already won favor in manu- 
script. Her educational and social accomplishments are 
well rounded. She is always happy to state that her 
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mus.cal education and first suc- 
cess were in her own «America. 
Her studies in Paris, Berlin and, 
of opera, in Italy, and her success 
in oratorio and concert in Lon- 
don, touring England and _ Ire- 
land, have all given her wide ex- 
perience. She also possesses more 
than the ordinary gift of impart- 
ing, which makes her truly an art- 
ist-teacher. Her talent for port- 
rait painting met the inevitable 
test of “Choose Ye This Day 
Which Ye Will Serve,” which 
meets many students with more 
than one talent when they visit 
Italy. 

Miss Gardner is earnest in ad- 
vising all who enter that charmed 
art atmosphere to be true to the 
one talent they feel calling the 
strongest within their soul. She 
believes that each one, in what- 
ever walk of life, “has a note that 
must go to make up the divine 
harmony of living.” 


Broadcasting Brings 
Simmons Engagement 


William Simmons, the well 
known New York baritone, who 
won an ovation with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra at the Stadium, 
August 15, and whose vo:ce was pm 
broadcasted over the radio, sang at Grove Club, Coronado 
Beach, Far Rockaway, N. Y., August 26. Sixty of the mem- 
bers of the club heard this artist through a very fine radio 
machine and immediately engaged him for their concert 
Mr. Simmons was heard in songs by Secchi, Purcell, Handel, 





GRACE G, GARDNER, 


Huhn, Alyward, Lohr and Speaks. He was ably accompa 
nied by Madeline Marshall. A very large audience extended 
a warm welcome and he was required to respond to many 
encores, but that is what happens to Mr. Simmons every 
time he fills a concert engagement 

















“The young artist displayed 
a faultless technic and his 
combination of clearness of 
tone and great depth of feel- 
ing makes his playing an 
unusual treat ... His play- 
ing of the Country Gardens, 
an old English dance by 
Percy Grainger and his own 
composition Petite Valse 
Viennese made one’s feet 


itch.” 
Harrisburg Times 


“His work is impressive and 
artistic. His own composi- 
tion on the program, “The 
Mood of a Mandarin,’ is 
a fanciful skit of real merit, 
and indicated genius as well 
astechnical ability and musi- 
cal thought.” 


The Jacksonville Times-Union 
— George Hoyt Smith 


“Heplayed withawonderful 
purity of tone and brilliancy 
of execution of which only 
a master of technique is 
capable.” 


Long Beach Times 
a ibeney 15th, 1922 
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Mr. Souvaine gives an All-American program in Aeolian Hall, Friday evening, 
October 27th. MacDowell, Carpenter, Lane, Class, Leginska, Guion, Souvaine, etc. 
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“Souvaine is a distinguished 
artist and his playing is 
brilliantly colored. His ex- 
ecution is clear, concise and 
unhesitative,alwayswiththe 
fine grain of perfect finish, 
comprehensive and _ intelli- 
gent.” 


Anna Case Baer in the 
Portland Oregonian, Nov, 11 


“A sincere and thorough 
student of his instrument, 
his playing was without a 
trace of the straight-laced 
pedantry that so frequently 
intrudes itself into the work 
of those who have labored 
long to acquire mastery of 
the keyboard.” 


Richard §. Davis in the 
Milwaukee Journal, Oct. 29 


“The crisp tone and stacca- 
to of the pianist mingled 
with beautiful nuance and 
tone shading recalled to 
mind Levitzki and Rach- 
maninoff.” 


The Phoenix (Arizona) Record 
—Eugene Redewill 
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MUSICAL HISTORY IN PAGEANTRY 





An Outline Covering an Attractive Study of Musical Biography for School Children 


Many times the question has been raised why public 
whool systems have not required more collateral reading on 
the subject of music. A great many clever class teachers, 
after discussing music in some form, particularly the lives 
if the eomposers, have required children to write original 
compositions on that lesson. It is our belief that the litera- 
ture on the subject of music, so far as children are con- 
cerned, is not of a very high order, and for that reason 
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little attention is paid to the subject. We are informed, 
however, that there are one or two books in the press 
which will enliven the subject and present # in a very 
unusual way. 

Ouriine or MusicaL PAGEANTRY. 

There are a great many interesting things that might 
be said about the lives of the composers, but for a child 
to attempt to memorize merely outstanding facts in the 
lives of musicians presents a rather unattractive scheme of 
instruction. If some interesting data regarding the lives of 
these composers can be compiled and put in the form of 
pageantry we shall soon find that both teachers and children 
will be considerably interested in musical biography as a 
school subject. 

GENERAL OUTLINE. 

An effective way to present such a pageant would be 
in tableau form. The school stage could be decorated 
very simply, and the only properties would be a piano and 
a few chairs. A prologue could announce that the voices 
off-stage would represent the beginning of modern music. 
A group of children should then sing a Gregorian ‘Kyrie 
eleison.” The next scene could be a group of singers 
costumed as a church choir singing a rearranged Palestrina 
number, illustrating the fact that modern polyphonic music 
had its beginning in the church. 


The next could be the great Bach as a child. You could 
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show him as a choir boy helping the other children to learn 
more about music, and then several piano selections from 
the “well-tempered clavichord” could be played. At this 
point the reader could explain to the children the difference 
between the harmonic and counterpuntal forms of music. 
It might be well before each presentation to have a brief 
account of the life of the composer. 

Handel could serve as the next model. The piano should 
be fixed so it would sound like a spinet, and concealed from 
view. If possible the stage should be darkened, and very 
faintly the sound of music heard. You could then have 
the parents come excitedly into the picture trying to de- 
termine who the stranger might be, and to their great 
surprise find the child Handel practising at midnight in the 
garret. At this point something could be said about Handel’s 
great oratorio, “The Messiah,” and the entire school could 
sing “See the Conquering Hero Comes,” from “Judas 
Maccabaeus.” 

Mozart could next be represented as playing duets with 
his sister Marian before the court of the Empress of 
Austria. There are so many attractive things that can be 
said about Mozart’s music, his compositions and his life, 
that we hesitate to do more than merely outline the possi- 
bilities of such a scheme. The school could sing the 
“Gloria” from “The Twelfth Mass,” or some of the easier 
melodies from his operas, with school texts, 

Haydn's life presents many incidents attractive to the 
child mind. We recommend that part of it which has to do 
with ‘his early experiences as a composer and choir-boy, 
and then pass over to Haydn as an old man sitting in 
rapture before his audience, while the great choir of school 
children sings a chorus from “The Creation.” 


THe Mopern ScHoor. 

The early life of Beethoven is not attractive to children. 
The terrible trials of his childhood make for sadness and 
depression. But how beautifully could the story of the 
“Moonlight Sonata” be told. In this particular case, as in 
the case of Handel, the child acting the character should 
be able to play the music. More time should be spent on 
Beethoven than on the others, because of the great impor- 
tance of his influence on modern music. A part of the 
fifth symphony should be played for the school, and the 
finale could be made impressive by having the composer 
seated at his desk while the school sings the “Hymn to 
Nature.” 

The life of Mendelssohn can be made picturesque by 
showing his great love for nature. Arouse the child’s 
imagination by asking him if he could reproduce on the 
piano the rustling of leaves, the sound of the brook, the 
singing of birds, etc. Tell him that Mendelssohn could 
do this, and show the great fondness which he had for his 
sister Fanny. The “Songs Without Words” would serve 
for musical illustrations, the school could sing some of the 
Mendelssohn duets, and the music from “The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” played while the story is acted out by a 
group of children. 

Frederic Chopin was born in the year 1809. The same 
year gave to the world Alfred Tennyson, Abraham Lincoln, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and many other world celebrities. 
Chopin’s early life was not interesting, so little can be said. 
However, we should emphasize his great love for Poland, 
his native land, and stress the spirit of nationalism which 
pervades his music. 

Schumann’s boyhood days were very happy. The scene 
should represent a school room, and show the boy Robert 
drilling the boys and having them march to music which 
he had composed. “Scenes of Childhood” will admirably 
serve our purpose in this regard. We can show the school- 
master’s irritability because little Robert spent his time 
writing music instead of devoting himself to his other 
studies, 

How pathetically beautiful is the life of Schubert! His 
early struggles should be emphasized in order to show that 
many of his beautiful songs were composed as a matter of 
necessity. The school can participate by singing several 
of the most famous compositions, and “The Unfinished 
Symphony” should be played. 


More Mopern Music. 


It is not so easy a matter to pageantize the life of 
Wagner and his followers, as it is that of the forerunners. 
The very involved stories of the Wagnerian music dramas 
present a complex subject for analysis, yet we feel that 
the music should be studied and appreciated. Perhaps the 
high school is the better place, yet the elementary course 
can be planned so as to include individual selections, suffi- 
cient in themselves to give a very good idea of the modern 
school of composition. 

The great virtue of a plan of this kind is that it not 
only clearly picturizes the facts, but it also gives the whole 
student body a chance to participate through singing. 


Warfel Arranges Fine Concert Course 


Mary S. Warfel announces the following attractions for 
the Five World Famous Artist Concerts, which she will pre- 
sent at the Fulton Opera House, Lancaster, Pa., during the 
following season: Monday evening, November 6, a perform- 
ance of “Aida” by the De Feo Grand Opera Company; 
Tuesday evening, November 7, first production in Lancaster 
of “La Boheme” by the De Feo Grand Opera Company; 
Tuesday evening, December 5, joint recital by Idelle Pat- 
terson, coloratura soprano, and George Barrere, flutist; 
Wednesday evening, _ anna 3, two-piano recital by Gu 
Maier and Lee Pattison; Thursday evening, January 25, 
ao Symphony Orchestra with Kathryn Meisle as the 
soloist. 


Boghetti to Teach at Carnegie Hall 
Giuseppe Boghetti, operatic and concert tenor, has moved 
his New York studio to 122 Carnegie Hall, where he will 
teach every Tuesday, all day and evening, beginning Octo- 
ber 3. The remaining days in the week Mr. Boghetti will 
be busy at his Philadelphia studios, 


Charles Dalmores in Vaudeville 


Aurelio Fabiani, manager, informs the Musica. Courter 
that Charles Dalmores, the veteran operatic tenor, is 
arriving early in October to begin a thirty-five weeks’ tour 
on the Keith Circuit. His salary is said to be $2,500 a week. 
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Answers to letters received in this d ent are 
published as promptly as possible, The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Booxs on DANCING. 


“If possible can you give me the names of any publications de- 
voted to dancing, together with the address where they can be 
procured? I am going to teach dancing and I would like to keep 
up to date.” 

There are so many books on dancing that they comprise a whole 
library in themselves. Why not write to Ruth St. Denis, Peterboro, 
: H., explaining exactly what kind of dancing you will teach? She 
will undoubtedly give you the necessary information. She is an au- 
thority on the entire art of cancing, as you know. There is a book, 
“Aesthetic Dancing,” by Emil Rath, published by A. S. Barnes Co., 
118 East Twenty-fifth street, New York City. 


How Are THey Pronouncep? 


“Will you kindly inform me how to pronounce ‘Pagliacci’ and 

‘Traviata’ (operas) ?” 

“Pagliacci” is pronounced (approximately) as if there were no 
“g”’ in it: Pa-lee-ah-chee. ‘“‘Traviata” almost as spelled, only the 
‘‘a’s’’ are broad—Trah-vee-ah-tah. “A” has two pronunciations in 
Italian, “a” as in fate, and “a” as in far, those in “Traviata” being 
pronounced as in the latter word, 


How Many Sones? 


“As I have many disputes in regard to the following questions, 

I should be glad to have your opinion on them. ow many 
songs are sung by a tenor in concert, recital or musicale? If in 
groups, how many and what kind of songs? What kind of dress 
should he wear? Would a dinner suit answer the purpose, or 
full dress? How about a Tuxedo coat? A singer appeared 
here last year in a Tuxedo coat; was that proper?” 

At a concert, a tenor or any other soloist should sing twice on 
the program, two or three songs or one operatic aria in the group, 
with an encore. In recital, where he is to give the entire prowram, 
there should be three groups of about five songs each, or four groups 
of four, although some groups might have three numbers, another 
five. The first group is usually rather of the classical order, the 
second operatic (if the tenor can sing opera), the third or last 
gue of songs by one composer, or a variety of lighter airs after 
two heavy selections. 

As for clothes, full evening dress should be worn in the evening, 
but in the afternoon a cutaway. At a musicale, by which you 
perhaps mean an affair at a private house or where there are a 
number of people appearing, there is no rule to be followed as to 
the number of songs. The programs are usually far too long. (By 
the way, the Bureau would be obliged to you for *an eupitsiatlon 
of the difference between a dinner coat and a Tuxedo.) 


INTERNATIONAL TRIOS AND QUARTETS. 


“What are the greatest international trios and quartets here 
and in Europe? Is the Rosé Quartet considered as good as the 
Flonzaley ? ill it appear in U. S, in the near future?” 

The Rose Quartet has had a reputation in Vienna for many years 
but can hardly be considered international, as it has never visited 
the United States. Whether or not it will do so the coming season 
has not been decided, but notice of any new plans will appear in 
the Musicat Courier, s for comparing two quartets or trios, it is 
considered by the Information Bureau that each musical organization 
has its own special appointed place in the musical world, with its 
own followers and admirers, who would not think any other was 
on an equal footing with their particular ‘“‘pet.” 


Text Books. 


“Kindly send the names of the best text books for teaching 
the subjects of Musical History and Musical Appreciation.” 
Fryberger’s “Listening Lessons in Music,” Hamilton’s “Music 

Appreciation.” and “‘A History of Music,” by Charles Villiers 
Stanford and Cecil Forsyth. 


Wuy Do Tuey Att Do Ir? 


“Can you tell me why Madame Butterfly always drapes the 
white scarf about her neck for the death scene? I have asked 
many a Butterfly but they always say they do not know any 
particular reason for it, merely that it is ‘traditional.’ There 
must have been some reason for it originally, else why is it 
persistently adhered to?” 

Might it not be something connected with Japanese customs of 
early days? Butterfly knew she was about to kill herself and the 
white scarf may be a sign of grief, or have a Japanese meaning of 
mourning. The reasons for certain traditions in the operatic and 
musical world generally are difficult to discover after the lapse of 
many years, 

MEANING oF Sus-TITLe, 


“Can you give me information regarding the following? Von 
Fielitz’ song cycle, called ‘Eliland,’ bears the sub-title ‘Ein Sang 
Vom Chiemsee.” Where and what is ‘Chiemsee’. ” 

Chiemsee is a lake in Bavaria, east of Munich, with two islands, 
the Herren Insel and the Frauen Insel. On the Herren Insel is 
one of the beautiful summer palaces of King Ludwig of Bavaria, 
Wagner’s friend; on the Frauen Insel is a famous old cloister 
still in existence. “Ein Sang Vom Chiemsee’’ means “‘A Song From 
Chiemsee,” and the Irmingarde of the “‘Eliland’’ cycle is supposed 
to be one of the nuns in this cloister, 


Is He Too Otp? 

“IT would like to play the violin, but I am sixteen years old; 
do you think I am too old to begin? I would like very much to 
make it my profession, but does one have to go to @ conservatory 
to become a good player? I have a violin and like it, and I 
do not go to school, so I think I ought to learn to play,” 

No, you are not too old to learn to play the violin if you study 
seriously and practice several hours a day, but you will have to put 
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much hard work into your study. It is of course better if a child 
begins the violin at an early age, but determination and constant 
application should prove all that is required to make you a player 
No, it is not necessary to go to a conservatory, but it is necessary 
for you to take lessons from a competent teacher who will prevent 
your getting into errors, 


GREATEST SINGERS, 
“I should like to know who are the greatest sopranos, con 
traltos, mezzo sopranos, baritones and basses of to-day.” 
You will find all their names week after week in the columns ¢ 
the Musica Courter. But why leave out the tenors? 


= 


Tue GREATEST. 

“Who are considered the greatest singers: Easton, Raisa, 
Ponselle or Dux? Hackett, Chamlee, Crimi, Muratore, Schipa, 
Gigli, Johnson, Harrold or Martinelli? Danise, Ruffo, Scotti, 
Baklanoff, Stracciari, Rimini, De Luca or Zanelli?” 

You remember what the Irishman said: “You pays your money 
and you takes your choice.” 


PLANS ANNOUNCED FOR THE 
PANHANDLE MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Intergsting announcements have been made regarding the 
seventh annual spring music festival at Amarillo, Tex., in 
April, 1923. Emil F. Myers is the director and manager. 

From April 9 to 14 eight programs will be given. The 
first recital takes place Monday night, April 9, with Mme. 
Schumann Heink as the chief attraction. The Tuesday 
matinee program, April 10, will be given by the Harmony 
Club of Amarillo. Alberto Salvi, harpist, will be heard 
Tuesday night, April 10. On Wednesday night, April 11, a 
cantata, “The Rose Maiden” (Cowen), will be presented by 
choruses uniting from many towns, the aggregate of voices 
to be about 400. Anna Case, the Metropolitan soprano, 
will give the Thursday night, April 12, recital. The Fri- 
day April 13, matinee will be given by the Philharmonic 
Club of Amarillo. Arthur Middleton, baritone, has the 
Friday night, April 13, recital, and a large children’s cho- 
rus will also sing a group of songs on this program. On 
Saturday night, April 14, an oratorio, “The Elijah” (Men- 
delssohn), will be presented by the Amarillo Choral Club, 
with Arthur Middleton in the title role. 

Musical contests will be held in the forenoon of each day, 
under the auspices of the Amarillo Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. The “Rose Maiden” choral clubs will compete for 
a prize on the best rendition of “The Bridal Chorus.” 

There are definite plans of organization in each town and 
the work is rapidly progressing. 


Van Bommel Returns 
Jan Van Bommel, the Dutch baritone and instructor, is 


back in New York after a summer spent in the Adiron- 
dacks, followed by a visit to Canada, Cleveland and the 
West, where he expects to give recitals the coming season. 
His Aeolian Hall (New York) recital takes place in 
November and he has already begun receiving pupils in his 
studio in Carnegie Hall. 


Heard Over the Wire 


Robertina Robertson, contralto, selected as one of her 
numbers for a recent broadcasting event over the Chicago 
Daily News radio service Victor Harris’ new “The Cup- 
board,” a particularly attractive setting of the well known 
Walter de la Mare lyric. Mrs. Robertson also decided on 
Gertrude Ross’ “Carmela” of the “Early Spanish-Califor- 
nian Folk Song” group. 


Edith Beardsley Opens New Studios 

Edith Beardsley, an exponent of the Effa Ellis Perfield 
Pedagogy, has resumed her piano instruction and class work 
at her new studios, 253 West Ninety-first street, this city, 
with a heavy enrollment of both new and old pupils. Asso 
ciated with Mrs. Beardsley in these studios is Esther Mor- 
ris Washburn, one of the young accompanists at the Frank 
La Forge studios 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY — 








Ann Arbor, Mich,—(See letter on another page.) 


Atlanta, Ga.—The fall season has opened in Atlanta 
under the most auspicious conditions. Perhaps one of the 
most interesting events was the formation of the Fine Arts 
Club, which is composed of the representative women of 
Atlanta. The organization, now less that a month old, num- 
ers more than one hundred members, and has for its pur- 
e the promotion of the best in art, literature, drama and 
music. The informal meetings will be held in the drawing 

woms of the members, while the more formal affairs, which 
vill include concerts and recitals, will be held at the 
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Woman's Club auditorium. The officers of the new club 
are Nan Stephens, honorary president; Mrs. Ewell Gay, 
active president; first vice president, Mrs. A. Ten Eyck 
Brown; second vice president, Mrs. William H. Kiser ; third 
vice president, Mrs. Walter Colquitt; concert manager, Mrs. 
Wilmer Moore; secretary, Mrs. Albert S. Adams; treasurer, 
Mrs. Joel Hurt, Jr. Programs of the Fine Arts Club will 
be held the first Tuesday of each month, and attractions of 
the highest value have been arranged, including a recital 
by Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Mrs, Edward MacDowell, pianist, widow of 
America’s celebrated composer; Frederick Gunster, one of 
America’s foremost concert tenors, and Dr. S. H. Clark, 
dramatic reader. The first program of the club will be given 
October 3, in the beautiful gardens of Mrs. Robert F. 
Maddox's home on Pace’s Ferry Road, 

The fall season opened at the Metropolitan, one of At- 
lanta’s best motion picture theaters, with the arrival of 
Buel B. Risinger, noted conductor, and a thirty piece sym- 
phony orchestra. Mr, Risinger replaces David Love, one 
of the most popular young musicians of Atlanta, who left 
recently to accept an offer in Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Risinger’s 
first program set a high standard, and the Metropolitan was 
packed throughout the week. As the basis of his overture 
he used Lake’s “Evolution of Dixie,” with some original 
interpolations of his own. Don Ferrandou, popular bari- 
tone, added to the most satisfactory musical program the 
Metropolitan has offered in a long time. 

Thanks to the Southern Enterprises, Inc., who very kindly 
lent the beautiful Howard Theater, and to Enrico Liede, 
conductor of the Howard Symphony Orchestra, as well as 
to the fifty odd members of that orchestra, Atlanta is to 
have a series of Sunday symphony concerts, which will be 
open to the public, and at which there will be no admission 
charged. The Better Films Committee, in conjunction with 
several other civic organizations, made an appeal to Mayor 
James L. Key, who readily agreed to a series of five con- 
certs in an effort to “sound” public sentiment on the matter. 
Sunday, September 17, marked the first of these concerts, 
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and the Howard, which seats nearly 3,000 people, was filled 
before the concert hour. The program was.a “Light Sym- 
phony program,” including the “Peer Gynt” iyite SGricg), 
the “Nell Gwynn” suite (German), and two complete over- 
tures, including “William Tell.” Several soloists, among 
them Riley Eakin, whose beautiful soprano voice any. been 
heard on several occasions in Atlanta, also Fans gti 

On September 12 the College Park M Study Club 
met at the home of the president, Mrs. Hugh Couch, and 
laid tentative plans for the coming season. The programs, 
and chairmen in charge, were announced as follows: Sep- 
tember 27, “Indian Music,” Mrs. F. C. Doss; October 11, 
“Nevin Program,” Mrs. Crocker; October 25, “American 
Women in Music,” Mrs, Arthur Mayfield; November 8, 
“American Men in Music,” Mrs. J. F. Bradley; November 
22, “Negro Melodies,’ Mrs. J. D. Conley; December 14, 
“Christmas Program,” Mrs. H. E. Wall; January 10, 
“MacDowell Program,” Mrs. J. W. Stephenson; January 
23, “Atlanta Composers,” Blanche Roberts; February 8, 
“Lullabies,” Mrs, Robert Rosser; February 22, “Interpre- 
tive Music,” Mrs. S. R. Young; March 8, ‘ ‘Opera Program,” 
Eloise Olds; March 28, “Opera Program,” Mrs. E. C 
Lycett; April 13, “Opera,” Mrs. E. S: Cheney; April 27, 
“ Artists’ Program,” Louise Sitton; May 11, “Spring Songs,” 
Mrs. S. W. Jones; May 25, “Artists’ Program,” Mrs. Horace 
Chase. The College Park Club is one of the best and most 
up to date of any of the surburban clubs, and its work in 
discovering latent talent has been wonderful. 


Atlantic City, N. J.—-The Sunday night concert Sep- 
tember 10, on the Steel Pier by the Steel Pier Symphony 
Orchestra, J. Frank Merrick, conductor, was enhanced by 
the appearance of two prominent local artists, Nora Lucia 
Ritter, operatic soprano, and Ludwig Plier, cellist, who were 
the soloists. The opening overture, “William Tell,” de- 
serves creditable mention, and was followed by Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Andante Cantabile.” The concerto in D minor for 
cello and orchestra, by Klenzel, received gratifying interpre- 
tation by Ludwig Plier, and an ovation followed. Another 
feature for the evening was the piano solo by Ruth Turner, 
pupil of Dr. R. King Miller, Overbrook School. She in- 
terpreted the A minor concerto (first movement) of Grieg, 
so excellently that she was obliged to respond with —~ 
encores. The interpretation was all the more interestin 
that the little Miss is blind. Each number. showed individu 
ality. Her art is distinguished by fine precision, clarity and 
well marked rhythm. Nora Lucia Ritter was heard in Mu- 
setta’s Waltz Song from “La Boheme” and songs by Nevin, 
Di Capua, Haley, Vanderpool and Openshaw and a “Med- 
ley of Old Songs” especially arranged for Miss Ritter by 
Frank Black. The large music hall was packed with music 
lovers and the ovation extended was most complimentary. 
Miss Ritter’s voice is true to pitch, her tonal quality is ex- 
quisite and well schooled, and above all, she is sessed of 
a winning personality. She was fortunate in Covine Ber- 
nice Lewis as her artistic and sympathetic accor 

a Be 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 


Butte, Mont.—With the vacation season at an end, 
Butte musicians—amateur and professional—are preparing 
for an active season, in the course of which it is expected 
there will be a number of notable events. The symphony 
orchestra, which was virtually disbanded last June, is being 
reorganized, and, in conjunction with the choir of St. 
Patrick’ s Church, will present the cantata, “The Rose 
Maiden,” early in November. 

Louise MacPherson, the Butte pianist who achieved a 
triumph in her appearance with the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Orchestra last spring, is considering a concert tour 
of the State prior to her departure for southern California 
in November. Her California season will be under the di- 
rection of L. E. Behymer, coast concert manager, The 
talented pianist has resumed her classes after a season at 
Banff, Canada, and a brief tour with Evelyn MacNevin, 
contralto, which ended in this city last week. Mme. Mac- 
Pherson has in prospect a number of studio recitals. 

Reorganization of the Butte Symphony Orchestra was 
begun at a meeting called by S. L. Tripp, the president. 
T. A. Carney, secretary pro tem, announced another meeting 
for the purpose of selecting a new conductor and concert- 
master, and to discuss plans and programs for the season. 
Anton 'Leskovar, who served as conductor of the orchestra 
last season, left for Seattle recently to join the orchestra of 
one of the largest motion — Reser in that city. 

Musicians regret that Evelyn MacNevin finds it impos- 
sible to appear here again this winter. With her parents, 
Dr. and Mrs. MacNevin, old time residents of Butte, she 
leaves soon for New York to begin another concert engage- 
ment embracing many cities on the Atlantic seaboard. She 
appeared September 14 in Deer Lodge and repeated among 
music lovers there her usual success. 

Joint concerts, sacred and secular, by the choir of St. 
Patrick’s Church and the Twin Cities’ Band, are in prospect 
this winter, according to Arthur W. Drynan, director of the 
choir. Arrangements have been practically completed on 
behalf of the two musical organizations by Mr. Drynan and 
Martin Cesare, leader of the band. Mr. Drynan has added 
a number of singers to the choir and expects to make it 
before long the largest musical pi omens of its kind in 
the northwest. The personnel follows: Sepranos=-Mrs. 
James McLane, Mrs. James Cummins, Grace DeMers ‘Yost, 
Mrs. William McMahon, Marie Lavell, Frances Nichols 
and Laura Gillis; altos—Mrs. Edward F. OF I , Mrs. L. 
Devine, Edna Dosenbach, Mollie Healy, ag eroneau and 
Leona ’Mondloch ; tenors—Charles McLain, Malcolm Bier 
Paul Rooney, Michael Sheehan, Maurice ag grey 
_ es Murphy; bassos—Clarence Conn, Dan T. Malloy, 

dward Blackner and Frank McGhee; bay eA nae 
McHale. Mr. Drynan announced. that one of the first ap- 

arances of the Dhoir with Mr. Césare and the Twin Cities’ 

and will be in a sacred concert to be given the latter part 
of October. They plan to give a number of concerts during 
the winter and spring and also to put on a series of popular 
cantatas. 

The concerts by the Butte Mines Band, in spite of adverse 
weather conditions, have been eminently successful,~judged 
by the size of the audiences attracted and the applause ac- 
corded the musicians. Most of the concerts were given on 
Thursday evenings, and the records of the weather bureau 
om summer show that nearly every Thursday since the first 

une has been rainy or disagreeable. Sam H. Treloar, 
~ of the band since its organization more than thir 
five years ago, is now at work on a winter program. 
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success of the summer series of concerts is said to have as- 
sured another season of open air recitals next year. 


Chicago, Ill—(See letter on another page.) 


Newport, R. 1.—On September 14, in the Newport 
Historical Society rooms, a delightful musicale was given 
by Louise Alice Williams, southern raconteur, assisted by 
Mrs. Edmund Seldon Randolph Brandt, lyric soprano. Miss 
Williams was received with much favor and responded to 
several encores. Mrs. Brandt rendered her solos with a 
purity of tone and excellent diction which won instant ap- 
proval. Several of the folk songs and folk stories were 
gathered directly from old negro characters and music of 
the south and arranged by Miss Williams, Rev. Nicholas M. 
Feringa, former organist at Trinity Church, Newport, was 
the accompanist, assisted by Ray Groff, violinist. G. F. H 


Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Providence, R. I.—The Chopin Club, of which Mrs. 
Edgar J. Lownes is president, has just issued its 1922-23 
year book, and the coming season promises to be most 
interesting. Several artists of world fame will be present- 
ed, two of whom will be heard here for the first time. 
The monthly musicales will be ‘held in the new Providence- 
Biltmore Hotel on Thursday mornings, the first of which 
will take place on October 12, when Richard Burgin, con- 
certmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, will be the 
principal artist. For December 7, Kathryn Meisle, con- 
tralto, has been engaged, this being her first appearance in 
Providence. The artist chosen for “Guest Night,” which 
will take place January 12, is Elly Ney, the celebrated 
pianist, who will also be heard here for the first time. Both 
of these concerts will take place in Memorial Hall. April 26, 
President's Day, will be reserved, and following a luncheon 
at the Biltmore, Gutia Casini, cellist, will give a recital. 
The program committee consists of Emma Winslow Childs, 
chairman, assisted by Geneva Jefferds Chapman and Helen 
B. Pettis. G. F. H. 


Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 


Mme. Matzenauer Ends Suit 


Mme. Margaret Matzenauer was granted an order of 
discontinuance of her suit for divorce against her husband, 
Floyd Glotzbach, in the Westchester County Supreme Court 
at White Plains, N. Y., last week. It is said that the singer's 
husband has also withdrawn his counter-suit in California. 
Mme. Matzenauer’s attorney made the following statement: 
“Mme. Matzenauer authorized me to state that her sole 
object in dropping her action was that she felt her first duty 
was to the public and that she did not intend to permit 
private litigation to interfere with her operatic and concert 
work to any extent whatever. She also authorized me to 
state that there had been no reconciliation, and could be 
none.” 


New York Dates for London String Quartet 


The London String Quartet will give another series of 
subscription concerts in Aeolian Hall, New York, next 
winter on the following dates: Thursday evening, January 
4; Saturday afternoon, February 10, and Saturday evening, 
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March 3. In addition to these concerts, the quartet will 
appear twice in Boston, Mass., and four times in Phila- 
delphia. Just before sailing last spring these players gave a 
concert in White Plains, N. Y., and the success was so great 
that they have been reéngaged fora series of three concerts. 


Bright Outlook for Syracuse Orchestra 


With Dr. William H. Berwald conducting, the Syracuse 
Symphony Orchestra this year enters upon its second 
season. It is planned to give thirteen concerts, seven regu- 
lar concerts, and six for the school children of the city. 
The orchestra, which is composed of seventy-five men, is 
on a co-operative basis. Edward F. Albee has very kindly 
donated the use of the B. F. Keith Theater as his contribu- 
tion in the promotion of this civic organization. 

Among those who have lent their endorsement to the 
plan are President Harding, Governor Miller, Mayor Wal- 
rath of Syracuse, Walter Damrosch, Josef Stransky, 
Nicolai Sokoloff, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Percy Grainger, 
Harold Bauer, Josef Hofmann, Francis Macmillen and 
Alfred Mirovitch. 


MacDowell Symphony Orchestra Resumes 


The MacDowell Symphony Orchestra, Max Jacobs con- 
ductor, will resume rehearsals on Sunday morning, October 
1, at the Yorkville Casino, 20 East Eighty-sixth street, 
where professional and non-professional musicians of both 
sexes may apply for membership. The orchestra was or- 
ganized for the purpose of promoting routine and experience 
in orchestral playing. A concert to celebrate the tenth 
anniversary will be given at the end of the season. 


Ukrainian National Chorus Arrives 


The Ukrainian National Chorus, which Max Rabinoff is 
taking on a transcontinental tour this winter, arrived with 
its leader, Prof. Alexander Koshetz, and soloist, Mlle. Oda 
Slobodskaja, on the S. S. Caronia on Tuesday of this week. 
Nina Koshetz, niece of the conductor, who will also be soloist 
with the chorus, was among those that met them at the pier. 
Mee first concert will be given on October 5 at Carnegie 

all. 


Another Hurlbut Pupil in Recital 


At the Metropolitan Opera House studios, Myrtle Hale 
Treadwell, soprano, pupil of Harold Hurlbut, recently gave 
a very interesting recital. She was especially successful in 
songs by Brahms and Franz, displaying a voice of great 
smoothness excellently produced, a delicate pianissimo, 
clean cut diction and a style and ability to phrase of a high 
order. An enthusiastic audience recalled her a number of 
times. 


To Mr. and Mrs. L. d’Aubigné—a Son 
L. d’Aubigné, the well known Paris voice teacher, and 
Mrs. d’Aubigné, on August 8, became the proud parents 
of a boy. Unfortunately, in the excitement of the moment 
when writing to the Musicat Courter, Mr. d'Aubigné 
forgot to reveal the name of the youngster, which will be 
published in a later edition. 
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Werrenrath and Johnson Meet 


_ Edward Johnson, Gatti-Casazza’s newest tenor acquisi- 
tion to the etropolitan forces, was seen strolling up Broad- 
way one day recently with a heavily bandaged left hand, 
made necessary by an infection from a bite received from 
an insect in a sleeping car while travelling East from Los 
Angeles, Cal., where he sang in an open air performance of 

“Carmen” given in the Hollywood Bowl. 

Coming down Broadway at the same moment was Reinald 
Werrenrath; they met in front of Brown's. Mr. Werren- 
rath’s right ‘hand was held to his breast with a black silk 
handkerchief. Werrenrath, over a month ago, had broken 
several small bones in his wrist while trying to crank a 
motor boat in a rain storm. Other things can incapacitate 
singers besides colds, 


Albano Doda Wrote “Querida” 


“Querida,” a song which is gaining wide popularity, par- 
ticularly through the record made by Titta Ruffo for the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, was recently credited 
by mistake to Sigmund Spaeth. The composer is Albano 
Seismit Doda, who originally wrote the music to the Spanish 
words of George Godoy. Mr. Spaeth later wrote the 
English words. This number is one of Mr. Ruffo’s best 
records. The song is published by Edward B, Marks Music 
Company, in two keys, B flat minor and medium in C. 


McCormack Photos by Bain News Service 

The photographs of John McC ormack and his parents, 
which were published in last week's issue of the Musicat 
Courter (page 9), should have been credited to the Bain 
News Service. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, London) 
“SLEEPIN’ TIME” and “DREAM CHILDREN” (Songs) 
Both are songs of the night, by that poetic composer and 
refined musician, Charles Huerter, of Syracuse; the poems 
are by Francis J. Saunders and C., F. McIntyre, respectively. 
he first is a colored mammy’s song to her kiddy, in genu- 
ine darky dialect, with real rhythmical lilt in the song. 
It moves on sleepily, songfully, with beautiful harmonies, 
ind yet simple withal. The measure before the last con- 
tains a pretty harmonic surprise, having the flatted sixth 
For high or low voice. 
is more of a lullaby as we know it, 
regular sixteenth-note accompaniment, 
with sustained bass. “O Children at Play in the Meadows, 
we With the Grass and the Sun,” etc. For high and 
“To Mary McLaughlin of Syracuse.” 


is its basis 
“Dream Children’ 
with regular pulse, 


In Li 


medium voice 





FREDERIC PERSSON 
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Announces the reopening of his Studio at 
201 West 85th St., New York City 


Schuyler 2982 


Coach for ALICE GENTLE, MARIO 
CHAMLEE and many other noted 


artists 
Dates now booking for New York and 
Vicinity 
Arrange dates as early as possible 
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“AN ECSTASY” (Song) 

An unusual song, of special merit, spontaneous, animated. 
dreamy in part, where reference to the “sleepy nods” of 
the fragile boughs is made, then an ecstatic close on a 
high note. “To George Leon Moore,” who is readily 
recalled as the former tenor of the Marble Collegiate 
Church of New York, and later on the stage. Music by 
R. Spaulding Stoughton, text by William Thompson, F. 
R. G. S. For high and medium voice. 


“THE COMFORTER” (Song) 


A sacred and dignified song with a fine cantilena, a 
sweeping melody on the words “Let not your heart be 
troubled.” Well suited to organ accompaniment. Music 
by Homer Tourjee, words by Eleanor M. Loomis. 


(The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston and New York) 
“THAT DAY WE MET,” “THE ROMANTIC ROSE” and 
“WINTER AT THE DOOR” (Songs) 


Once in a while Ye Reviewer runs across a new song 
which awakens tremendous enthusiasm in him, and not 
only in him, but also in the singing and piano-and-violin- 
playing members of his family. Such a song is “That 
Day We Met,” the first of three songs by Robert Braine. 
Hetty O’Haley, whoever she is, has a warm Irish heart 
in her (bless her!) for her poem is full of spontaneous 
enthusiasm and fervor. This is echoed in the music 
Trying to describe music is for all the world like attempt- 
ing to tell what the odor of a rose is like, or trying to 
fix the qualities of a kiss. So, ungrate ful as it is, 
one may say, however, that this music is tremendously 
appropriate, highly inspired, truly poetic, and certain to be 
effective, no matter where sung. A running accompani- 
ment in sixteenths, later made into triplets, goes with the 
fine melody, all of it the product of a real musician, one 
who has impulse and emotion. A ready pianist is needed, 
though everything lies well for the hands. In two keys, 
high and low; ranges E flat to G, and C to E. 

“The Romantic Rose” (also by O’Haley) tells of the 
wooing moonlight and the flirtatious rose, which sheds a 
glistening tear when dawn came. This person and her 
doin’s are set to expressive music, to be sung slowly, both 
stanzas alike, with a coda reaching climax-note toward 
the end. The sharp is lacking preceding the C, page three, 
lower staff, first tone, right | hand. A mighty pleasing 
song! Range like “That Day.” 

“Winter at the Door” begins with forbidding, harsh 
triads, based on D-C-D, repeated when the voice enters, 
descriptive throughout, with poetic allusion (by Lionel 
Johnson) to the worn oak floor, the cheery fireside. The song 








SCHOEN-RENE 


Master Classes in New York: 
Oct. 18—May 15 


Only a very limited number of talented 
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PAPERTE 


Mezzo-Soprano Chicago Opera 





CHARLES N. DRAKE 


607 Fifth Avenue, New York York World. 


“It is not often that a voice capable of so much emotional expression 
is heard. Miss Paperte has the i 
and she made delightful use of it."—New York Mail. 


“A rich voice imbued with a distinctly sympathetic quality.”—New 


incomparable gift of taste and instinct 


September 28, 1922 


begins calmly, changes to a faster in 6-8 time, with 
allusion to the winter, now a? fine climax later 
on, and an increase to big Anand Sw on the word 
“mated, ” on the highest note of the song. It here becomes 
extremely spirited, with rushing piano-part and_brilliant 
ending. For high and medium voice, ranges D-A and 
C-E flat. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc.) 
THREE POEMS BY AMY LOWELL 

Carl Engel has set three of Miss Lowell’s highly con- 
densed free verse sketches to music. They are called 
“Opal,” “A Decade” and “A Sprig of Rosemary.” The 
settings are ingenious—they are decidedly akin to the style 
of the poetry—but that, as songs, they will ever become 
anything more than caviar to the general is much to be 
doubted. In the first place, they are full of tremendously 
difficult intervals, and, in the secand, quite ineffective 
when sung—that is ineffective from the standpoint of the 
singer. Moreover, only a professional accompanist can 
cope with the difficulties of their piano parts. The excep- 
tion is “Opal.” The right singer—who must be a first 
class musician—can make a genuine effect with the big 
climax of this poem. 


(Composers’ Music Corporation) 
SEVEN SONGS BY RHEA SILBERTA 

The seven songs on this title—published 1921—are “The 
Heritage,” “Samson Said,” “Wild Geese,” “Rendezvous,” 
“Lullaby,” “The Theft” and “Consolation.” Looking them 
through, one is convinced of two things about their com- 
poser: first, that she is a musician of the first rank; 
second, that she must be a pianist of decided technical 
accomplishment. “Wild Geese,” in particular, is a_ fine 
composition, imaginative, unconventional, colorful. It is 
dedicated to Mme. d’Alvarez and it requires an artist of 
her exceptional abilities to sing it well. Simplest, and 
liable to become most popular, is the “Lullaby.” The 
tune is attractive, not difficult to sing, and the accompani- 
ment a lovely nocturne in itself. In “Rendezvous,” the 
vocal line is sustained violin-like. Aside from the fact 
that the song is beautiful, it would be of great use in 
studios for the teaching of long, sustained legato, “The 
Theft,” with its dainty accompaniment, is in lighter vein, 
an effective program number. “Consolation” is dis- 
tinguished by a long, cantabile passage at the end, which 
builds up to a fine climax; the first two songs of the 
group, “The Heritage” and “Samson Said,” are both 
strong in dramatic values. The whole seven, in fact, are 
songs of which any composer may be proud. H. O. O. 


(Schroeder & Gunther, New York) 
“GLOWING EMBERS” and “CASTILIANA” 


Spain is echoed in the second of these pieces (for piano), 
being a languid, super-sentimental waltz, while the first 
is a cross-hand melody, natural and graceful, Both are by 
J. Paul Munkelt, and they are good ‘ a 





NEW MUSIC 


J. & W. CHESTER, LTD., LONDON 


“LES CINQ DOIGTS,” eight short exercises written 
on five notes by Stravinsky. This composition was intended 
for young students beginning their piano lessons. No doubt 
this modernist believes in preparing a child for the average 
so-called modern composition which he will necessarily 
encounter as he plugs along in his career. The idea is 
excellent, but not practical. The average child depends a 
great deal on sound, and these exercises would cause con- 
sternation, and certainly prove confusing. On the other 
hand, they are splendid for advanced work. As compo- 
sitions, they are fascinating with their queer combinations 
on five notes. As advanced work they surely will find 
their rightful place. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 

“LOTUS FLOWERS,” “IN MERRY-LAND,” “NOD- 
DING ROSEBUSHES,” “LISTEN TO THE BAND,” 
“MYRA,” and “THE HARP-PLAYER,” these are six 
short compositions for the piano, by Carl Wilhelm Kern, 
written for second and one or two for third grade work, 
There is a good deal of individuality to these six numbers 
and each one is entirely different in tempo to the other, 
They are short and in most cases have a good melody so 
that the young student can not fail to like F Each one 
teaches a distinct principle. They belong to the Ditson 
catalogue of teaching material. 


G. SCHIRMER, INC. 

“SKIP DANCE,” for the piano, by Rudolf Friml. 
A composition for third or fourth grade work depending 
on the skill of the individual. The number has a good 
swing to the melody and makes an acceptable selection for 
students’ recitals, or something to play at home. Mr. 
Frim! has contributed a great many of these simple num- 
bers for the students’ repertory. 

“BUTTERFLIES,” a phantasy for piano students, by 
— L. Schendel. Another composition for third grade 


ork. 

AMOURETTE, ” a little waltz for the piano by Gustav 
Klemm. When students arrive at second and third grade 
work they demand numerous compositions of this type, 
and like the other two mentioned above, each one is good 
in its individual way. M. J. 


Choral Music 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 
Catholic Choir Music 


“PANIS ANGELICUS,” for mixed voices, by Nicola 
A. Montani. A splendid number, especially for the tenor 
voice. The entire composition is well harmonized with all 
Passages in easy flowing style. This is also published for 
men’s voices, 

“AVE REGINA COELORUM,” by the same compose 
Montani. Another polyphonic composition for the Catholic 
Church. For mixed voices 

“TANTUM ERGO,” No. 3. A third selection by this 
same composer, Montani. Sacred music by one who under- 
stands perfectly how to write po Fim voice. All three num- 
bers command earnest consider: 

“PANIS ANGELICUS,” reese gh “Masse Solennelle” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


of César Franck. Arranged as_a chorus for women's 
voices by Victor Harris, with the English version by Percy 
B. Armstrong. Franck’s well known and beautiful music 
has been given a splendid harmonization. In this form it 
can be used for any service. 


Anthems 
“QO MOST HIGH,” for mixed voices, by L. Camilieri. 
A short, general anthem, with good harmonic treatment. 
“O THOU IN ALL THY MIGHT,” also for mixed 
voices, by Charles P. Scott. Tuneful and easy, with solos 
for tenor, bass and soprano. The music is in perfect har- 
mony with the words, which are by Frederick L. Hosmer. 


G. SCHIRMER, INC., NEW YORK 

“OH, LET HIM WHOSE SORROW,” a hymn anthem, 
by Edward Shippen Barnes. For a chorus of mixed voices 
with alto (or baritone) and soprano solos. Taken from a 
Latin hymn and translated by Bishop A. C. Coxe. A short 
number with a last chorus that is particularly effective in 
harmony. 

“MAY THE WORDS OF MY MOUTH,” a four part 
chorus of mixed voices, by Homer Emerson Williams. Text, 
Psalm XIX: 14. A short response. 

“O PRAISE THE LORD WITH ME,” a four part 
chorus for mixed voices, by Arthur Page. Text revised by 
Edward Shippen Barnes. A number that has been in use 
for some time and greatly improved by the present revision. 
Very easy to sing and play. Suitable for any choir. Suffi- 
cient melody to be acceptable always. 

“BENEDICTUS ES DOMINE,” arranged in two set- 
tings, single and double chant. For a four part chorus or 
mixed voices, by Harvey B. Gaul. For any service. 


Memorial Anthem 

“REST YE IN PEACE, YE FLANDERS DEAD,” for 
men’s voices, by George B. Nevin. Appealing words by 
R. W. Lillard. Published also as a chorus for mixed voices. 
The musical setting is broad and flowing. Not difficult, 
thereby being valuable for a program at a memorial service. 
Mr. Nevin creates variety by many changes of keys, and 
has produced a lasting contribution of its kind. 


EMRYS MUSIC COMPANY, LOS ANGELES, CAL, 
Secular Choruses 

“BIRD OF THE WILDERNESS,” music by Vincent 
Morgan to words by James Hogg. This selection is primarily 
for the soprano solo and the chorus for mixed women’s 
voices is merely the background. It opens with a rather 
long piano introduction, which leads up to a solo. The 
chorus part lies low with florid passages for soprano. The 
entire composition works up to a brilliant climax. The 
piano accompaniment is easy and flowing. Good number for 
girls’ school chorus. 


G. SCHIRMER, INC., NEW YORK 

“PRETTY, PRETTY MAID CALLED SPRING,” a 
three part chorus for women’s voices, by Eduardo Marzo. 
This composition contains a lot of melody nicely harmon- 
ized. A bright, effective number for commencement exer- 
cises. Girls will enjoy working on this. 

“ROSE OF THE GARDEN,” a four part chorus for 
mixed voices, by O. G. Owst. There is nothing unusual 
about this selection, though there is a pleasing change of 
melody that works in nicely. A full chorus without solos 
or change of tempo. School work. 


NOVELLO & CO., LTD., LONDON (H. W. Gray & Co., 
New York) 

“THE FOUR WINDS,” a chorus for male voices, by 
Frances McCollin. Written for and dedicated to the 
Orpheus Club of Philadelphia (Dr. Arthur D. Woodruff 
conductor), in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the club. Words by Charles H. Luders. 
Only a big chorus that has been well trained could make 
this number what it should be. The music is most effective 
in its descriptive beauty. A splendid composition for 
choral work. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 
School Choruses 

“APRIL MOODS,” a two part chorus for school work, 
by Louis Adolphe Coerne. Of medium difficulty and simply 
written. Short, for routine class study. 

“AWAKE! AWAKE!” a four part chorus for high 
school work, by Charles Wakefield Cadman and arranged 
in this form by Francis Mason Findlay. Simply written on 
one theme, in different keys, with a bright ending. Equally 
effective, a capella. A school glee song. 

“GENTLE ZEPHYRS,” a two part song for girls’ 
voices, by Richard Kieserling. Ideal for the commencement 
exercises with all of their blue and pink ribbons. Written 
in waltz time and very bright and gay. No choral com- 
position could please them more. 

“MAIDENS, REMEMBER” 
women’s voices, harmonized by J. B. Weckerlin with this 
choral arrangement by Leo Braun. English version by 
Frederick H. Martins. This old French song has been given 
a good setting and it makes a suitable work for the high 


(Jeunes Fillettes), for 


school. 

“YVOLGA BOATMEN’S SONG,” the famous Russian 
folk song, harmonized for school use by N. Clifford Page. 
Translated from the Russian by Edward Bromberg. The 
number is too well known to comment on at length; however 
Mr. Page has made his composition both interesting and 
musicianly. 

“IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS,” Thomas Mor- 
ley’s well known song arranged by Arthur Fagge for women’s 
voices. This number is not easy but requires good training 
in choral singing to make it worth while. One voice is 
against the other, which always necessitates knowledge of 
time and rhythm. Advance work for schools. 

“MARRIAGE OF ROSES” (Les Mariage Des Roses). a 
choral arrangement by Victor Harris of César Franck’s 
beautiful song. A _ lovely number to study and one that all 
audiences enjoy. This is quite an addition to choral work, 
and no school should be without it. 

“PSYCHE,” by E. Paladile, arranged in choral form by 
Leo Braun, and translated by Frederick H. Martens. In 
the same class as the above composition. Could not be 
more beautifully harmonized. M. J. 





GIORGIO 
POLACCO 


Opera Conductor 


after having re- 
cently purchased a 


laps fh 


wsonXd 


Piano 


aul 


writes to its 
makers as follows: 


The Mason & 
Hamlin Piano is, 
in my opinion, the 
perfect instrument, 
ideal in tones, 
sonority, and brill- 
iancy. Its mechan- 
ism 1s unsurpassed.” 
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CINCINNATI MUSIC SCHOOLS 
OPEN WITH BIG ENROLLMENT 


Other Music Plans 


winnati, Ohio, September 18.- ne ppctens poroen are out 
regard to the coming season of grand ra by the 
d States Grand Opera Company, under ‘the direction 
Dippel. There will be ten grand operas pre- 
Music Hall, beginning December 2, and terminating 
All possible is being done to make this a notable 
ope ra 

1 the opening of its fifty-sixth year, the Cincinnati 
rvatory of Music has made plans for some unusual 
i) features. The program will include a joint re- 
f Russian music by Louis Saverne and Dan Beddoe. 
will recitals by Andre de Ribaupierre. 
music concerts are being arranged by the new 
Robert Tuthill, as well as a performance of the 
th,” just before Christmas, The latter will be an 

the conservatory. 

Heermann, of the violin department of the College 
lusic, has sailed for home after spending the summer 
irope. Upon his arrival here he will resume his teach- 
ind will likewise get the members of the College String 
tet together for rehearsals. In this connection he will 

me new chamber music obtained while abroad. 
e opening of the College of Music for its forty-fifth 
vas auspicious, and there is present a large number 
tudents. The College Chorus, under the direction of 
r Symons, will present Mendelssohn's “First Walpurgis 
t’ at its concert of the season. 
ink van der Stucken, musical director of the 
il Festival, is now in this country, 


dreas 
d at 


larch 


also be 


| 


May 


and is expected 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND—HONOLULU 


INTERNATIONAL TOURS, Ltd. 
Capitalization $125,000 Head Office: Sydney, Australia 


Organized solely for the purpose of bringing artists of international 
reputation to Australasia. 





lL. &. Behymer, Los Angeles—American Representative 


Frederic Shipman, Managing Director 
15 Castlereagh &t., Svdney, Australia. 
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here about September 30; very soon ~vetge ian) rehearsals 
for the May Festival for 1923 will 

There will be three performances . ‘the Chicago oe 
Opera Company at Music Hall, under the direction of J. I 
Thuman, the dates being March 5, 6 and 7 

William Charles Stoess, graduate and gold medalist of 
the College of Music, has been awarded a free scholarship 
with Emil Heermann, head of the violin department of the 
if e of Music. 

1, Thuman, manager of the College of Music, has ar- 
iB for the appearance here of a number of high class 
artists, who will be heard in Music Hall during the winter 
months. 

Lavisa Spaulding, a member of the faculty of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, will devote her entire time 
to classes in expression, pantomime, etc., during the coming 
scason. 

The College of Music Orchestra, under the direction of 
Adolf Hahn, will give a series of concerts during the com- 
ing winter, 

At the opening of the Goldenburg School on September 9 
a fine program was rendered by members of the faculty 
and advanced pupils. 

Luther Richman, a graduate of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, has returned from special study in Paris 
He will locate in Maryville, Mo., where he will have charge 
of the voice department at the State Teachers’ College. 

Anna M. Lucas has returned from the West, and will re- 
open her studio for dramatic art and. expression. 

James P. Kinsella will open his studio for dancing at a 
new location, 2530 May Street. He recently returned from 
New York City. 

Karl Wecker, director of music at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, and conductor of the Cincinnati Students’ Symphony 


Orchestra, has returned from a summer on Lake Erie. He 
is now preparing for the coming concerts of the season. 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Werthner and Marie B. Martin 


have returned from a vacation at Whalen’s Island, Georgian 
Bay, Canada, to open their studio. 

The Schuster-Martin School has enlarged its quarters to 
care for an increased number of pupils. Enrollments have 
come from many states. W. W. 


May Korb in New York Debut November 8 


May Korb, coloratura soprano (pupil of Mme. Sem- 
brich), who made a decided success at the Stadium con- 














accompanist for artists.’’ 


Emilia, Novi Ligure, 
San Paulo, Brazil; 
of America. 


STUDIOS: 315 West 98th Street 
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PAPALARDO 


‘‘A master of vocal art and a coach and 


The Season of 1922-23 marks the Eighth Year of the Papa- 
lardo Vocal Art Studios, well known both here and abroad. 


Maestro Papalardo has also conducted one in Florence, San Remo, Reggio 
aly; Odessa, Russia; Rio Janeiro, 
New York City, and twice on tour in the United States 


New York City 


Telephone, Marble 3767—R 
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certs, will make her New York debut in recital at Aeolian 
Hall, Wednesday afternoon, November Miss Korb has 
sung many concerts during the last two seasons under the 
management of Annie Friedberg. She recently achieved a 
splendid success at the Allentown Saengerfest. 


“Iphigenia” Performed at Camp Yokum 


As the culmination of their summer’s work in drama, 
dancing and music, the girls at Camp Yokum, in the heart 
of the Berkshires, gave an open-air per formance of 

“Iphigenia in Aulis.”. The production was made under the 
supervision of Elise Dufour, of New York, and the music 
was in charge of Harold Vincent Milligan, the composer- 
pianist. An audience of over 300 witnessed the perform- 
ance, many coming for the occasion from Stockbridge, 
Lenox, Pittsfield, and even Boston and points farther away. 








OPEN 


AIR PERFORMANCE OF GLUCK’'S 
“IPHIGENIA IN AULIS,” 


given by the girls of Camp Yokum, Becket, Mass., in August. 


Harold Vincent Milligan, composer-pianist, musical 


director and trained the chorus. 


was 


The singing of the chorus was especially noteworthy, and, 
in view of the youth of the performers and the short time 
available for rehearsals, the results were excellent. Inci- 
dental solos were sung by Mrs. W. W. Macalpine, of 
Springfield, 

Besides preparing and directing the music for “Iphigenia 
in Aulis,” Mr. Milligan conducted two choruses at the 
camp throughout the summer, and held a class in sight- 
reading and ear-training. Under his direction, music has 
assumed an important part in the life of this highly success- 
ful camp. A feature during the summer just past was a 
series of “Sunday Night Sings,” at which notable programs 
were given by the girls. Much new talent was discovered 
and developed as a result. Mr. Milligan has heen re- 
engaged for next summer and plans are now being for- 
mulated to advance still further the musical activities of 
the camp. A special building, now under construction, will 
contain a large assembly room and have complete musical 
equipment. 


“Grainger Triumphs” 


The following is a cable received by Percy Grainger’s 
manager, Antonia Sawyer, from the Concert Direction Hals 
after his sensational opening concert in Christiania on Sep- 
tember 8: “First European Grainger concert sensational 
success. Wildly enthusiastic audience crowded largest 
Christiania concert hall. Norwegian King and Queen pres- 
ent; also American, British, French, Brazilian legations, 
Newspapers united in glowing Praises and welcome. 
(Signed) Concert Direction Hals.” 


Seidel Due Herd October 1 


Another violinist returning to this country after a year’s 
absence, and who is due here about October 1, is Toscha 
Seidel. He spent all of last year concertizing through 
Europe, and during the summer gave fifty concerts in 
Australia and New Zealand. During the week of Sep- 
tember 12, he gave several concerts in Honolulu, leaving 
immediately afterwards for San Francsico and. then for 
New York, 


FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST-COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
431 W. 121st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 


VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist 
and Rebuilder of Voices, will correct 
every defect under guarantee. Tremolo 
removing a specialty, as her method is 
not a theory but a oven Fact. Write 
for descriptive folder. Suite 824, Carnegie Hall, 
Residence Stedio, 20 West 65th St., New York City. 
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CURRENT PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 

North Shore Festival Association—$1,000 for an 
orchestral composition by an American composer. 
Contest ends January 1, 1923. Carl D. Kinsey, 624 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 

National Federation of Music Clubs—Prizes for 
American composers amounting in all to $2,750. All 
contests for this year end by December 15. Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 201 Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

he Society for the Publication of American Music 
—Applications for the publication of original com- 
positions for the 1922-23 season should be received 
not later than October 15. William Burnet Tuthill, 
Room 1608, 185 Madison avenue, New York. 

Balaban & Katz—$1,000 for an American sym- 
phonic composition. Contest ends December 31. Chi- 
cago Theater, Chicago, 

The National American Music Festival—$3,800 in 
contest oe at the 1922 festival to be held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., October 2 to 7. A. A. Van de Mark, American 
Music Festival, 223 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Pavley and Oukrainsky—$100 to the dancer, man or 
woman, who will send in a picture showing the most 
perfect “Arabesque”; $50 for the most perfect 
“Degage,” in the second position; $25 for the most 
perfect “Simple Attitude.” Contest ends November 
30. Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet School, 59 East Van 
Buren street, Chicago, Ill. 

The American Academy in Rome. Horatio 
Parker Fellowship in Musical Composition, the win- 
ner having the privilege of a studio and three years’ 
residence at the Academy in Rome, besides an an- 
nual stipend of $1,000 and an allowance not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 for traveling expenses. Executive Sec- 
retary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park avenue, 
New York. 

New York American Conservatory of Music—A 
number of full and partial scholarships in vocal, vio- 
lin and piano departments; also $100 Becker prize 
in piano for the best player of “Impromptu” by Nieh. 
Contest takes place at Aeolian Hall on October 9, 
10 and 11. New York American Conservatory of 
Music, 163 West Seventy-second street, New York. 

Bush Conservatory of Music—A master school in 
piano, voice, violin and composition which provides 
two years of free instruction for talented advanced 
students. Examinations for admission to classes held 
in September. Bush Conservatory, 839 North Dear- 
born street, Chicago, III. 

Ithaca Conservatory of Music—One Master Schol- 
arship (valued at $600 a term), ten full scholarships 
and forty-two partial scholarships. Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music, Ithaca, N. Y 

Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three prizes and 
scholarships, amounting to more than $20,000. Chi- 
cago Musical College, 624 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, IIl 

Guilmant Organ School—Dr. William C. Carl gold 
medal, and four scholarships for pupils over eighteen 
given by Philip Berolzheimer. Contest for Berolz- 
heimer scholarships takes place in October. Guilmant 
Organ School, 17 East Eleventh street, New York. 

New York School of Music and Arts—One vocal 
and one piano scholarship. New York School of 
Music and Arts, 150 Riversid: Drive, New York. 

Cleveland Institute of Music—Full and partial 
scholarships offered for complete diploma courses in 
piano, voice, string and wind instruments of the or- 
chestra. Examinations held in September. Cleve- 
land Institute of Music, 3146 Euclid avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Institute of Musical Art—A number of prizes and 
scholarships. Institute of Musical Art, 120 Clare- 
mont avenue, New York. 

New England Conservatory of Music—$450 in 
prizes to students of the school. Ralph L. Flanders, 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 

Two vocal scholarships with Blanche Marchesi in 
Paris, France, Open competition held at the Eliza- 
beth Kelso Patterson School of Singing, 257 West 
104th street, New York, 

The American Conservatory of Music—Thirty free 
scholarships in piano, voice, violin, dramatic art, and 
musical theory. The American Conservatory of 
Music, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

Lega Musicale Italiana, Inc.—20,000 Italian lires 
for one-act opera by Italian; contest ends December 
31, 1923. 5,000 Italian lires for orchestral suite by 
Italian; contest ends April 30, 1923. $100 for song 
or ballad, with English or Italian text, by Italian or 
Italian-American residing in United States or Can- 
ada; contest ends December 31, 1922, Lega Musicale, 
Inc., 128 West Forty-ninth street, New York. 

Gustave Becker—Three partial scholarships for 
two years in piano and related subjects. Applications 
should be made before October 15. American Prog- 
ress Piano School, Carnegie Hall. ; 

Theodor Bohlmann School of Music—Piano schol- 
arship. Contest to be held October 4. 1146 Union 
avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 








Lukens Visits the Orient and South Seas 


Henry Lukens, teacher of singing, recently returned from 
a vacation of several months spent in the South Seas and 
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the Orient, a trip which he made entirely for pleasure. He them Mark Hambourg, Walter Rummel, Eugene Goossens, 

resumed teaching at his Philadelphia studios on September Adrian Boult and Rosing, the Russian tenor. 

11 and has a large class of students. During the forthcom- Mme. Leginska will return to America after the first of 

ing season Mr. Lukens will continue as organist and direc- the year and open her American season with a tour of 

tor of the Walnut Street Presbyterian Church, but he has Michigan. Among the latest engagements to be booked for 

resigned his position at the Synagogue Adath Jeshurun. the popular artist is an appearance in Washington, D. C., in 
the early spring. 


Leginska Starts European Tour in October 


From England, where she has been playing with conspicu- Schumann Heink in Unique Place 

ous success during the past months, comes word from Ethel After one of her recent summer engagements at Lakeside, 
Leginska, that she will start her European tour the middle Ohio, the following significant sentence appeared in the Star- 
of October in Italy, her first appearance being in Florence. Journal of that place: “The remarkable finish, the shading 
After playing in that country she will proceed to Germany, and coloring of tone and the freedom with which she gives 
herself to her song and to her audience has given and will 
keep for her a place never reached by other artists.” Thus 
has Ernestine Schumann Heink been given again a unique 
place in the world of music. 





Jessie Christian Has Many Important Dates 


Jessie Christian, the soprano, has recently been booked 
for a number of additional important engagements, among 
which are San Jose, Westwood, and Susanville, Cal.; 
Escanaba, Mich.; Houston, Tex.; Visalia, Cal.; South 


Bend, Ind.; Green Bay, Wis.; Akron, Ohio; Kankakee, IIL; 
Santa Cruz and San Francisco, Cal. i 











DO YOU WISH TO HELP PROMOTE OPERA IN 
ENGLISH? 

DO YOU WISH TO GAIN OPERATIC REPERTORY 
and ENSEMBLE? 

DO YOU WISH TO HAVE PRACTICAL EXPERI- 
ENCE BEFORE THE PUBLIC? 





Then Join the 


GRAND OPERA SOCIETY 


of New York 
ZILPHA BARNES WOOD, Director 


Auditions and Advice 
Mondays and Thursdays from one to three P. M. 





A RECENT SNAPSHOT OF ETHEL LEGINSKA, 
the well known pianist. 


where, among other engagements, she is booked to appear 
in Berlin twice, Munich twice, Frankfurt twice, Cologne, 
Leipsic, Dresden, Hanover and Hamburg. From this last 
named city she goes to Austria, opening her tour in Vienna. 
In the German capital, Munich, Frankfurt, and later in 
London, the pianist will be heard with orchestra as well as 
in recital, 

At her concert in London, on July 6 last, which was de- 
voted to her own compositions, a most interesting audience 
was present including many prominent musicians, among 


—_—_— Direction: J. H. FITZPATRICK, 
Windsor-Cliftom Hotel, Chicago, Ili. 


VIRGINIA GILL Lyric Soprano 


“A Voice of Distinctive Charm” Now Booking tor Season 1922-1923 
CONCERT—_ORATORIO—OPERA 





VAN DYCK STUDIOS 
939 Eighth Avenue 
near 56th St. 
NEW YORK 


Telephone 
Circle 6130 


























Address: 1014 Division Street Camden, New Jersey 


a | === BARITONE 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
i son Available for Concerts, Recitals aad Oratorio 
Studio: Metropolitan Building Orange, N. J 
N. Y. Branca: 105 West 130th Street 


THE HUBBARD STUDIOS OF VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD VINCENT V. HUBBARD 
BOSTON: Symphony Chambers NEW YORK (Mr. Vincent V. Hubbard on Mondays): 807-808 Carnegie Hall 











GLADICE MORISSON 222-7 


Address: 285 Central Park West - - New York City 
VOCAL SIGHT READING 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER ste 


Class Registrations received for Beginners and Advanced Students, Term begins Oct. 6th. 
Renowned “Galin-Paris-Chevé” Method. No failures. Demonstration and Lecture Recitals previous to course. 
CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. Summer Address, EAST BROOKFIELD, Mass. 
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Theory, Piano, Voice, Violin, Dramatic Art : 

TEACHERS’ NORMAL TRAINING “ 

Unusual opportunities for Professional Students under the personal direction of : 





800 Lyon and Healy Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 






MARY WOOD CHASE. Write for Curriculum. 
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MARIE SWEET BAKER 
Soprano 
CONCERT — RECITALS — ORATORIO — OPERA 
Address: Hotel Endicott, New York rT Tel. Schuyler 6300 


LYRIC 


> Concerts— Clubs — Musicales 
t Adérese—MUSICAL COURIER, 437 Sth Ave.. New York City 


LILLIAN CROXTON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts— Recitals 
Address: 490 Riverside Drive Tel. 282 Morningside 
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“Three Centuries of American Song” 
Presented by 


Olive NEVIN and Harold MILLIGAN 


Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 


JONAS 


Wagner Plats 6, Berlin—friedenan On October 1, 901 West 724 Street, N.Y 





Celebrated Spanish 
Piano Virtaoso. Fore- 
most pedagegue in 
Ecrope. Teacher of 
many fameas pianists 
From July 1 to 
September 10 
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An Interesting Letter from Francis Rogers 


The accompanying letter is from Francis Rogers, and 
tells in an interesting manner about his recent trip to 


Europe : 

Arriving in London July 11, 1 was too late for the Grand Opera 
and concerts of the r r musical season, but I did see two in- 
teresting musical performances: one of “The Beggar's Opera,” 
the most enduring of all operas. in which New York eighteen months 
ago, to its disgrace, took little or no interest; the other a remarkable 
outdoor performance of Gliick’s “Orpheus” in the magnificient park 
of Warwick Castle. The latter was given with a large amateur 
chorus, a small professional orchestra, and competent soloists under 
the general direction of Louis N. Parker, The weather was cold and 
damp and the incidental vocal solos of the famous peacocks did not 
completely harmonize with Gliick’s score, but, on the whole, the per- 
formance was satisfying to both eye and ear. 

I was fortunate in securing from yarious London publishers re- 
cently published songs of exceptional interest and value. The Eng- 
lish poets and composers of today are working closely in sympathy, 
and the result of their collaboration is, in my judgment, an output 
of cong superior to that of any other country. A number of these 
songs shall sing for the first time at my New York recital in 
Town Hall, November 5. 

While I was in London I spent two delightful hours with Miss 
Ursula Greville, listening to her sing in Curwen’s “Purcell Room” 
and chatting with her at her home. Besides being an accomplished 
singer, Miss Greville is the editor of “The Sackbut.” a progressive 
London poctegton, and a firm believer in the merit and future 
of British music, She told me an interesting story of her tour last 
winter and spring thr Spain and Germany as an expositress of 
twentieth century British songs, Her visit to America during the 
coming season will be an event of real interest. 

I spent a week in and near Stratford-on-Avon, where I saw half 
a dozen performances of paeoepeare by the admirable New Shake- 
speare Company in the Memorial Theater. I was also lucky enough 
to see John McCormack play two sets of tennis at Broadway and 
can testify that the famous tenor appears to be in the best of 
health. Indeed, if his betrayed any sign of weakness it was 
in its excess of strength. I did not hear him sing, but was told 
that his voice was in perfect condition. He himself told me that 
he should undertake no concert tours for at least a year, but should 
devote his time to rest and quiet study after a dozen years of con- 
stant travel and public appearances. 

I heard no music at all in Paria, but spent three days in Fon- 
tainebl pecting the School of Music, in which I am deeply 
interested, A_ full official report will be issued at the close of the 
season; here I will say only that the undertaking, now in its sec- 
ond year, has passed from the experimental stage and is a proved suc- 
cess, Ninety talented and ambitious young American men and women 
from more than twenty States have been working like beavers all 
and to mighty good popes. I was present at a number of 











BEATRICE MARTIN 


Dramatic Soprano 
“A Veice of Freshwgss and Beauty."—Morning Telegraph. 


Personal Address: 18 Claremont Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Telephone Hillcrest 6149 W 











Mayo Wadler 
The American Violinist 
NOW IN EUROPE 
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SECRETS OF SVENGALI 
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Real-life teachers cannot resort to hyp- 
notism as did Svengali with the immortal 
Trilby. 


They can get the same results by natural 
means. 


What are the ‘means? 
This book tells you, and if you are stu- 
dent or teacher you cannot afford to be 


without it. 
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$2.00 at ali music dealers and booksellers 


James T. White & Co. 
PUBLISHERS 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 





lessons and was much impressed by the fine quality of the teaching. 
For American students to come under the immediate, personal in 
fluence of such masters as Widor, Vidal, Hekking, Boulanger, 
Hewitt, Philippe and Casadesus is an extraordinary privilege. 
cannot see that the Fontainebleau School in any way competes with 
our American schools; it is, in reality, a kind of graduate school 
for students, already firmly grounded in their art, who wish to 
acquire, in addition, something of the elegance, insight and thor- 
oughness for which the French are so justly famed. A _ further 
indication of the success of the school is the recent announcement 
that next summer the French ge will open to the Ameri- 
can students in another part of the chateau a school of architecture 
and mural and decorative arts, similar in general scope to the 
School of Music. 

My wife and I gave a program of recitations and songs for the 
students and faculty of the school and another for the Good Will 
Delegation of American Women at the home of Miss Anne Morgan 
in Versailles. A few days later we gave two camp programs for 
our_soldiers in Coblenz, one of them in the picturesque old citadel 
of Ehrenbreitstein, above which now so oreniie float the Stars and 
Stripes in their watch on the Rhine. 


Dupre to Open American Season October 5 


Alexander Russell, concert director of the Wanamaker 
stores and manager of Marcel Dupre, received a cable from 
Dupre advising that he expected to arrive in New York 
September 27. Dupre plays his first recital in Montreal, 
October 5. From then until Christmas: he is booked solid 
to the Pacific Coast and back. During the months of Jan- 
uary, February and March, 1923, his bookings will be very 
heavy in the eastern part of the country. In addition to 
engagements with the Boston Symphony and Philadelphia 
orchestras, Dupre has already been engaged to play recitals 
in more than thirty different states and provinces in the 
United States and Canada. 

Dupre returns to America after a series of triumphant 
tournees in England and on the continent. One English 
critic has exclaimed: “There is but one Bach, and Dupre is 
his prophet ! 
be forgotten.” The Chester Chronicle, after two Dupre 
recitals in one day in the famous Cathedral, wrote: “It is 
impossible to speak in too high praise of Marcel Dupre’s 
magnificent performances. We have never heard the like.” 
The French critics, after Dupre’s series of Trocadero re- 
citals in Paris last spring, were unanimous in placing the 
recitals among the most notable events of the season. Al- 
bert Bertelin, writing in the Courier Musical, remarked: 
“It is a joy to hear Bach under the fingers of this master 
organist. One might think Bach himself was playing.” 

Dupre was elected an honorary member of. the National 
Association of Organists at its recent convention in Chi- 
cago. Many of his recitals during the coming season will 
he under the auspices of this association and the American 
Guild of Organists. 


Dux a Versatile Singer 


Claire Dux, having had a busy season with the Ravinia 
Opera, is taking a brief vacation prior to the start of her 
fall concert tour, which will open with an appearance as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra. She will sing with 
the Chicago and Cleveland orchestras during Nov 
and will give numerous recitals, many of them re-engage- 
ments. One of the pleasantest mementos of her Ravini 
season is this valedictory written by the critic of the Chi- 
cago Daily Journal: 

“To every role she has assumed, Dux has brought a 
certain elevation of spirit and a dash of freshness and sim- 
plicity, and her impersonations have been carried out with 
a purity of conception and remarkable strength. A variety 
of styles finds this young singer an admirable exponent. 
She sings ‘La Boheme’ with as much lightness as she sings 
Elsa with dignity and breadth. The frothy and treacher- 
ous adornment of ‘Manon’ she finds as natural to her skill 
as the classic periods of ‘Faust.’” 


Bertha Farner Scores in St. Joseph, Mo. 


Bertha Farner, soprano, was enthusiastically received at 
her recent rance in St. Jo , Mo., when the critics, 
too, had much to say in praise of singing. Two notices 


are appended ; 

Fa has i voice of rare smoothness and 
Pe a Bg S~ Fo i Bow sine with absolute evenness and 
have unusual carrying quality. There is a liquid effect in them 
which causes each sustained note to flow and flow without any effort 
on her ee, The audience seemed y to appreciate her talents 
fa Ba 
uliet 
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Dupre left an impression which will never- 


Roses,” which was exquisite; the delicious “Little David,” arranged 
by Grant-Schaefer, and “R pense,” by d. Her encores, 
“Lanjo Song” and a pickaninny song, were greatly enjoyed, and 
when the insistent repeated recalls could no longer be denied she 
returned and once more sang “Little David” to the children on the 
stage. When she came to the lines, “I told you once, I told you 
twice, you won't get to heaven if you shoot de dice,” poof laughed 
uproariously, Throughout the program they had _ noticeably mani- 
fested their approval of Miss Farner, whose simplicity and natural- 
ness completely won them.-—St. Joseph, Mo., News-Press. 


Miss Farner was at once loved by her audience. This is as much 
due to her sweet personality as to her remarkably rich and sweet 
voice. And she is beautiful, Her voice is evenly developed in 
every register and is of excellent quality. The low and medium 
tones are rich and velvety, while the u register is developed to 
a point where high C is easily attained and a perfect D above the 
staff is produced without the slightest difficulty and with absolute 
purity, er enunciation is without fault. . . . Miss Farner gave a 
jrogram of French and Italian songs, Her English group and the 
encores she sang in English were well given and pleased the audi- 
ence, Her singing of the waltz song from ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 
by Gounod, showed the singer’s superb control of her voice. It is 
a voice of delicate texture and of limpid quality. “Little David,” 
arranged by Grant-Schaefer, was a catchy air which especially 
pleased the children.-St. Joseph, Mo., Gazette 








Boston to Hear Nikoloric and Armstrong 
Mme. Nikoloric, pianist, and Marion Armstrong, soprano, 
will give a joint recital in Jordan Hall, Boston, on Novem- 
ber § Anita Davis Chase, representative of the Wolfson 
Bureau in Boston, will manage this concert. These two 
artists were the first to come under the management of 
the Tillotson Bureau. 
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. FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 








KaTHARINA Scuratt To Tour AMERICA, 


Vienna, August 28—Katharina Schratt, formerly one of 
the most beautiful of Austrian actresses and celebrated for 
her romance with the late Austrian. Emperor, Francis 
Joseph, having recently returned to the stage after many 
years of retirement, has signed contracts to tour America 
next year when she will appear in a historical comedy 
entitled “Maria Theresia,” which she played at Vienna 
fifteen years ago with great success. P. B. 


Zuricu Festiva, PLans. 

Zurich, September 5.—The Committee for the Inter- 
national Festival has already started festival plans for 
next year. The program will include the first performance 
of Busoni’s “Doktor Faust,” and also a special all-star 
revival of Wagner’s “Meistersingers.” Three great Bach 
concertos and some Italian opera are also to be included. 

G: 3: 


Co-OPERATIVE OPERATIC SEASON A Success! 

Rome, September 6—A _ very successful season of 
standard repertory operas with excellent artists and the 
splendid Augusteo conductor, Alfredo Morelli, has just 
come to an end at the Teatro Quirino here. The artists 
themselves constituted the management and did so well 
that they came to the end of the season with a goodly sum 
in hand, D. P. 

ItattAN Opera Artrracts Despite Itanian Heat. 

Rome, September 6.—Cimarosa’s lovely little opera, “I] 
Matrimonio Segreto,” has recently been toured throughout 
Italy with a delightful company of singers, and has reaped 
laurels and coin everywhere. In Rome seven performances 
were given to packed houses notwithstanding the more 
than torrid heat. D. P. 


ENGuisH “Turee Cuorks” FestivAL A FINANCIAL AND 
Artistic SUCCEss. 

London, September 9.—The first performance of the new 

liss “Colour” symphony, of Herbert Howell’s “Sine 
Nomine” and of Eugene Goossen’s “Silence,” have all been 
events of first importance at the Gloucester (Three Choirs) 
Festival. All have met with an exceptionally good recep- 
tion and critics are unanimous in their appreciation. The 
festival has been as successful financially as it has artis- 
tically and has attracted record audiences. GS. C. 


Eveven Musicians KiLtep In ITALIAN AUTOMOBILE 
ISASTER, 

Milan, September 1.—The terrible accident which befell 
the members of the Silvi Orchestra on ir way to 
Civitacuana has caused dismay throughout Italy. The 
unfortunate victims were traveling in an automobile which 
ran into an express train at an unguarded level crossing, 
with the result that eleven were killed on the spot and 
thirty-five severely injured. 6 8 

Korncotp—ANnvb THe CoNSEQUENCES. 

Vienna, August 18—The Strauss-Korngold controversy, 
after a short pause, seems to ing up again. Dr. 
Korngold, who is absent from Vienna on his holiday, has 
started the discussion anew by publishing at this late date 
a reply to the attacks of Moritz Rosenthal, recorded by the 
Musicat Courier on page sixteen of the issue of August 
10. Dr. Korngold, in his answer, adopts the simple method 
of contradicting Rosenthal on every point of his accusations. 


Korngold’s defense apeared in yesterday's Neue Freie 


Presse, and the fact that his article is strongly indorsed 
by an editorial note of the paper, puts at rest all rumors 
to the effect that the editor of the Neue Freie Presse had 
decided to “go back” on his critic. Dr. Korngold’s position 
with his paper seems to be as strong as ever, even though, 
according to reliable information, both the Strauss sup- 
porters and Moritz Rosenthal are determined to continue 
their fight against Korngold to the bitter end. At any rate, 
the whole controversy has so far created lasting troubles 
only for Franz Schalk, co-director with Strauss at the 
Staatsoper, who is said to be in sympathy with the Korn- 
gold group. There are unmistakable proofs to the effect 
that his relations to Strauss are very strained, and the 
mutual attitude of both men at the recent Salzburg festival 
left no doubt as to their waning sympathies for each other. 
While at Salzburg, Strauss, in private conversations, an- 
nounced his firm intention of taking more active interest in 
the Staatsoper’s affairs hereafter in order to guard his 
position there. If Strauss really carries out this promise 
of taking his duties more seriously and leaving less of the 
responsibility to minor officials, then the Korngold incident 
will have had one good effect at least. r; @ 
Cuaxtapin To Have Permanent Home In ENGLAND». 
London, September 3.—News from Chaliapin states that 
the great Russian basso is to make his permanent home in 
England, not in America as was previews stated. On the 
conclusion of his engagement with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, Chaliapin is arranging to continue his collabora- 
tion with Maxim Gorki in a special film subject, and will 
settle in this country largely on account of his children, 
to whom he wishes to give an English education. _ G. C. 


Orchestra Managers in Town 

The managers of several leading orchestras have been in 
town. During the past week William Brennan, of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, dropped in to say “how-do-you-do” to the 
Musica Courter, reporting that the season’s plans are now 
complete and that the rehearsals will begin about October 1. 
William Walters, new manager of the Detroit Symphony, 
was also a visitor to New York. Another mid-western 
manager was A. F. Thiele of the Cincinnati Orchestra, who 
came on early this week to meet the new conductor, Fritz 
Reiner, who arrived Tuesday on the S. S. “Caronia. 


Mrs. Rawlinson Now Teaching in Seattle 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, normal teacher of the Dunning 
System of Improved Music Study for Beginners, has 
returned to the West after an extended jie BP Europe. 
Mrs, Rawlinson, while in Portland, Ore., i a large 
class at the Dunning School, teachers coming from all 
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parts of the Northwest, as well as Honolulu. A normal 
training class is now in session under her direction in 
Seattle, Wash. dons completion of this class Mrs. Raw- 
linson will leave for San Francisco, where she will give 
demonstrations of the Dunning System, and analytical 
talks just as she did in New York last winter before 
leaving for Europe. Classes for teachers will be con- 
ducted in San Francisco by Mrs. Rawlinson, the dates 
for two consecutive classes being announced as October 
24 and December 11, each covering sessions of five weeks. 





NEW PRODUCTION MUSIC 








“Morty Darina.” 


Among the newest musical productions to arrive is 
“Molly Darling,” at the Liberty Theater. The lyrics are by 
Phil Cook and music by Tom Johnstone. The entire pro- 
duction is by Menlo Moore and Macklin Megley. “Molly 
Darling” proved to be a thoroughly delightful and enjoy- 
able affair. The song that attracted first attention was 
“When All Your Castles Come Tumbling Down;” this 
number was written by Milton E. Schwarzwald to words 
by Arthur Francis. When it is acclaimed to be the most 
beautiful melody in the production, that is saying a great 
deal for it is a melody that characterizes all of the music 
in the score of “Molly Darling.” When a musical produc- 
tion has a melody “hit song,” oftentimes the success rests in 
this one fact. Even now this music has become popular in 
the cafes and restaurants. 

The next number that commands attention is “Syncopate.” 
This will prove to be the big dance number, and the way it 
is handled in the production quite wins the audience. And 
there was “Mellow Moon,” which was given a big oppor- 
tunity in the last scene of the first act. It, too, has a catchy 
melody; this is by Cook and Johnstone. And one must not 
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forget “Dear Little Gad-A-Bout” and “Some Little Some 
One,” which were both tuneful. 

In the last act “Melody Dreams” was the featured num- 
ber. In fact, it is pretty hard to say which of these last 
songs will prove the most popular. When a musical pro- 
duction meets with instant favor and the score is particu- 
larly good, it must stand comparison with favorites that 
have stood the test of time, and it often results in labeling 
such a score as “Molly Darling” as reminiscent. Granted 
that it may be, it does not offset the fact that it proved to 
be one of the most consistent and logical scores that we 
have heard in a long time. These numbers are published 
separately by T. B. Harms, Ine., New York. M, J. 


David Pesetzki Plays at Million Dollar Pier 


At the Million Dollar Pier, Atlantic City, David Peset- 
zki, a young pianist who made his debut last fall in New 
York, has just completed a number of programs, during 
which he upheld the successful reputation which he made 
for himself at his first appearance. Mr. Pesetzki has an 
exceptional tone, sympathetic and brilliant. His technic 
shows careful study and preparation and his interpretations 
are of great value. It must also be mentioned that many 
Duo-Art records are made by this artist, some of which 
were presented at his various concerts. Many dates are 
already booked for this young musician for this season 
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Reinald Werrenrath—the Man 


Reproduced from Los Angeles Graphic 

To sit down and chat with most singers and musicians, 
unless one is a member of one of these professions, is often 
a difficult and tedious task. A great many singers and 
maestros are so wrapped up in their art, that all else seems 
trivial to them, They can enthuse on their chosen vocation, 
but are lukewarm toward other branches of art. Music is 
an exacting art, jealous of both heart, spirit, muscle, mind, 
body and soul, and perhaps it is not strange that musicians, 
more than other kindred artists, live principally in their art. 
At the same time, it is delightful to meet a singer like Mr. 
Werrenrath, whose reading, thought and views on life haye 
been broadened by a catholicity of taste which embraces, 
and is enthusiastic over all of the arts—the art of life, the 
greatest of all, not being omitted. 

He is optimistic, having youth, talent, health and success. 
He has earned his success. At what sacrifice of tremendous 
effort, he does not indicate, but to anyone who knows even 
faintly the “strenuous life” of a really notable singer, the 
work must have been done or the results could never have 
been attained. Singers best know the actual work neces- 
sitated in the way of building up a voice for concert and 
oratorio work, and the constant care and vigilance with 
which the voice must be watched in order to maintain its 
pre-eminence. Mr, Werrenrath believes that the taste for 
good music has steadily advanced in the United States, and 
he points to two potent factors in particular tending to this 
condition, One, in the enterprise and initiative of public- 
spirited managers of taste and enthusiasm in the larger 
American cities, who are sparing no pains nor expense to 
give their audiences the best music possible, and secondly, 
in the musical clubs and women’s clubs of the country, who 
were unwearying in their efforts to bring about the appre- 
ciation of good music. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s comment on matters musical are pep- 
pered with wise and witty illustrations, drawn from his 
reading and his powers ot observation. He declares that 
it is a mistake to drive children to the study of music who 
loathe and abhor the art. 

His reminiscences as to his travels were enlivened by more 
than one amusing incident, chief of which was one in Ohio. 
At the close of a concert in one of the Ohio cities, he was 
approached by a man who explained that the musical critic 
of the paper he represented was absolutely unable to appear, 
and that he, the baseball reporter of the paper, had been 
delegated to cover the assignment. Would he, Mr. Werren- 
rath, object if the review was written up after the manner 
of a game of baseball? Mr. Werrenrath answered that he 
would be charmed to have this done. It was done accord- 
ingly. In some songs he was reported as having made home 
runs, driving the song far over center field, sprinting for 
first base, reaching second, sliding for third and rounding 
third to the home plate in regular Ty Cobb fashion. In one 
or two songs he was reported as having “struck out.” It 
was certainly an unique “review,” and one highly prized by 
the + ge 


Werrenrath believes that the modern movement in ; 


eum must be considered seriously, but he is firm in his 
opinion that the masterpieces of the really great musicians 
will never die. His broadness of outlook is characteristic 
of the man. There is no trace of the dogmatic, ex-officio 
manner in either his speech or his opinions. As to musical 
criticism he believes a knowledge of the art aids materially 
in criticism, but will not allow that a layman may not have 
a musical sense, and an ability to criticise. He says the very 
best of the old ballads are not by any means losing their 
popularity, but are firm in popular favor, and in the favor 
of the best singers. His people for generations before him 
have been singers and musicians, and he may have been said 
to be “born a singer,” to have “achieved singing,” and by 
the constant call for his work coming in from all parts of 
the country, to have had “singing thrust upon him.” An 
artist, a worker, a thinker, a reader, an observer, he would 
be an enjoyable companion anywhere and everywhere. As 
modest a man as you could find in a day’s journey, yet with 
the look of the man who understands his work. 

The public rarely considers the immense strain entailed 
upon a singer who is traveling from city to city, subject to 
the uncertain horrors of sleeping-car berths, “catch-as- 
catch-can” meals, jolted about in cabs and buses, getting 
their sleep “mostly in the wintertime” and generally endur- 
ing a sort of “trench warfare” existence. Under all these 
conditions the singer is expected always to be in good 
voice. The voice is the most delicate of organs. The 
musician can thaw out his cold fingers, but to thaw out 
“frosted pipes” (to use a slang expression) is a very diffi- 
cult proposition, and the singer, whether man or woman, 
has many obstacles to overcome in the way of keeping the 
voice fresh and fit for the work demanded. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s reputation as a singer had already 
preceded him and his qualities as a man bear the stamp of 
sincerity and a cultivated mind. 


George Reimherr Scores at Lake Placid 


George Reimherr, the popular New York tenor, recently 
gave two recitals before the Lake Placid Club, at Lake 
Placid, N. Y., on Sapenher 14 and 18. The Boston Sym- 
phony Ensemble appeared with him on September 14, con- 
tributing three well chosen numbers. Mr. Reimherr called 
forth the usual admiration and enthusiasm in his rendering 
of songs by Griffes; Vanderpool, Gilbert, Warford, Fay 
Foster, Sokoloff, Gretchaninoff, Moussorgsky and others. 
_ Lamson, Kreisler’s accompanist, was at the piano, 

lying artistic accompaniments. 

r. Reimherr gave two joint recitals at Gloucester, Mass. 
with Katharine Brown, soprano. The impression made at 
the first one, August 30, was such that a second was re- 
quested. On Sunday evening, September 3, an entirely 
new program was presented, another lar rge audience being 
in attendance. Alice MacDowell, of Boston, furnished 
excellent accompaniments. 


Klibansky Seattle Season Successful 


Sergei Kiibansky of New York, who has been a guest 
teacher at the Cornish School, Seattle, this summer for 
the third ome, left the early part of September for 
Memphis, Tenn., where he is holding a master class in 
vocal instruction. The arrangements were made for Mr. 
Klibansky by Theodore Bohlmann, of the Theodore Bohl- 
man School of Music of that city, who has been 
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Mr. Klibansky for a long time to visit Memphis. Both 
men were teachers in the Stern Conservatory of Berlin, 
where Mr. Bohlmann had an excellent opportunity to 
watch the successful work of his confrere. Mr. Kiibansky’s 
Seattle season was brought to a brilliant finish by a very 
successful pupils’ recital on August 31, which filled to 
overflowing the Cornish Auditorium. Over 150 were 
unable to gain admittance. Miss Cornish has requested 
Mr. Klibansky to extend his season next year to more 
than eight weeks. He has been much in demand socially, 
and his departure from Seattle is distinctly felt in social 
as well as in musical circles. He has been heard this 
year in a concert at the Country Club and at many recep- 
tions and it lig regretted that one who possesses such a 
beautiful voice, so artistically mastered, is not heard more 
often, yet it is gratifying to know that he is able to dem- 
onstrate so adequately the work he is giving to his pupils. . 


Evelyn MacNevin Wins Success in Canada 


Evelyn MacNevin, contralto, achieved noteworthy suc- 
cess in a recital on August 30 at Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 
Regarding her appearance the Morning Albertan, Calgary, 
of August 31 had the following to say: 

Evelyn MacNevin, talented young contralto from New York, who 
has obtained conspicuous success in recitals through Canada, charmed 
her Calgary audience at a clever recital given at the Palliser Hotel, 
Wednesday evening. Miss MacNevin is a Canadian by birth and 
ee reams was given under the auspices of the Women’s Canadian 
Clu 
The young singer has a clear, contralto voice, full and rich, and 
of pleasing flexibility. Her pcooress was divided into four groups, 
which were well chosen to display the range of her voice. 

In the first group Miss act evin sang such difficult numbers 





Apeda Khoto 
EVELYN MacNEVIN. 


(from “Agrippa”), by Handel-Bibb, with ar 
ease which showed her to be a master of her art; in her second 
group Kahn’s “Paysage” and Debussy’s ‘‘Mandoline”’ were ad- 
mirabl rendered, while the expression with which she sa the 
beautiful number. “Ah, Twine No Blossoms,” by Gliere, awed 
her to be possessed of a ‘fine sense of the dramatic, 

The third group included characteristic Scotch, Irish, Indian and 
negro melodies, which were well received b the audience, The 
fourth group, opened with Scott’s “Lullaby,’”? and concluded with 
Rihm’s “Joy,” a difficult number, which iss MacNevin sang with 
fine expression and perfect tone. 


as ‘‘Aria di Poppea” 
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VERONA OPEN-AIR SEASON A SUCCESS 





Record Crowds Listen to “Lohengrin” and “Pagliacci” Under Zenatello Management—Outlook for Italian Winter Season 
Desolate—Operatic Crisis Acute—Milan’s Preferred Position 


Milan, September 1—The open-air opera seasons of Italy 
passed the highest point of their parabola last year. At 
present they are on the downward curve. Their lack of 
success, caused in part by the bad choice of environment, 
and in part by an organic defect in the performances them- 
selves, has dissuaded impresarios from carrying out their 
old plans this year. One may say that only a single one of 
these enterprises, and the one which is at the same time the 
dean of them all, is still alive: that of the Arena of Verona 

It was in this ancient amphitheater, miraculously pre- 
served through the ages, that the first open-air opera was 
given in Italy, namely, in 1913, through the efforts of Gio- 
vanni Zenatello, the tenor. The opera was “Aida,” under 
the direction of Tullio Serafin. That season had a great 
success, and in the succeeding years the enterprise was re- 
peated, with other impresarios and other operas, such as 
“Carmen,” “The Prodigal Son” of Ponchielli, and “Mefis- 
tofele.” 

ZENATELLO AS IMPRESARIO, 

This year the idea was taken up again by Zenatello and 
his wife, Maria Gay-Zenatello, and for the opening of the 
amphitheater they called upon the old captain of nine years 
ago—Tullio Serafin. For their operas they chose “Lohen- 
grin” and “Pagliacci,” with Pick-Mangigalli’s “Carillon 
Magico” as appendix (before). Both of these bills were 
distinguished by remarkable executions from all points of 
view. The scenic problems, always difficult in these per- 
formances, and especially so this time (with the gigantic 

“Lohengrin” and the minuscule “Carillon”) were splendidly 
solved by Fagiuoli, the architect. 
Pertite A Fine LoHENGRIN. 

“Lohengrin” had its first performance in this series at 
the end of July, with Aureliano Pertile, one of the best 
Lohengrins heard in Italy in recent years; with Mercedes 
Llopart as Elsa, a graceful Spanish singer with a sweet and 
flexible voice; with Maria Gay as Ortrud, G. Baratto as 
Telramund, and Ezio Pinza as King. The choruses were 
well trained by Ferrucio Cusinato of the Fenice in Venice. 

The interpreters of “Pagliacci,” besides Zenatello, who is 
still a first class impersonator of Canio, included Signorina 
Bardelli (Nedda) and Signor Franci (Tonio). The “Caril- 
lon” was danced by Mesdames Fornaroli and Vareschi. 
This secondary work, too, was well received by the public. 

It goes without saying that Serafin was the soul of these 
performances, and he received continued ovations. 

Recorp AUDIENCES. 

Financially, too, the Verona season has had a good suc- 
cess, as far as one can judge from the size of the audiences. 
The pilgrimage of people living in neighboring towns was 
considerable every day. It was calculated that the audi- 
ence was never less than 20,000 strong, and sometimes it 
has reached the respectable figure of 30,000. But this, as 
we have indicated, is the only successful enterprise of its 
kind—the exception that proves the rule. 

A DeEsoLtate OvuTLOOK. 

If things do not go any too well for the open-air per- 
formances, one must not think that they go any better for 
those that take place indoors! There is an air of devil- 
may-care about the more audacious impresarios, involved in 
enterprises of which one knows a priori that at best they 
will not earn a cent. 

Passing the great Italian centers in review and leaving 
aside Milan, almost nothing appears to be arranged as 
yet for the approaching season. In Turin there will be a 
season—a modest season—at the Teatro Regio under the 
same impresario as the last. There will be given, besides 
the usual things, “Rhinegold,” “Don Carlos,” “Rosenkava- 
lier,” etc., provided one can find the necessary singers—and 
the singers are yet to be found. 

At Bologna the traditional autumn season seems to be 
unrealizable because the city would—or could—not increase 
the subvention to the Teatro Communale. At present the 
management is knocking at the doors of charitable citizens 
with a problematical subscription list. For similar reasons 
nothing has been arranged as yet in Trieste or Palermo. 

Mi1Lan’s PREFERRED Position. 

As for Milan, which, as I indicated, is in an exceptional 
position, there is the resuscitated Scala, whose season’s plans 
have already been published (at least partially, with many 

a “but” and “if” as regards the singers who are to inter- 
ont all these operas). There has also been announced an 
autumn season at the Dal Verme, to be conducted by An- 
tonio Guarnieri, which appears promising enough. 


Tue SITUATION AT NAPLES. 


At Naples the San Carlo has just been leased to a society 
of which the administrator is Signo Lagana (at the end of 
a long discussion kept up by the newspapers, with ha- 
rangues, defamations, etc.). The fight was between the 
said society and the well known Italo-South American 
group, personified by the trinity of Carelli- Mocchi-De Rosa. 
As it is, there is little hope for a proper resurrection of 
the old Neapolitan Theater, at least not for the next season. 
Energy and competence do not suffice to repair in a season 


the disorganization and the decadence of many long years. 
One need only to call attention to what the orchestra of 
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presage much luck for operatic enterprises. The reasons? 
They are numerous and not new. Composers, publishers, 
impresarios, the ranks of orchestra and chorus—each one 
of the factors in an opera house—when questioned on the 
subject of the crisis, try to place the fault somewhere else. 
But the crisis is so acute that people must insist on imme- 
diate remedies, if we are not to experience the crowding 
out of existence every private musical enterprise atid thus 





“LOHENGRIN” IN A ROMAN ARENA. 
the second act of “Lohengrin” 
which have taken place there this summer. 


The stage of the ancient Roman Arena at Verona, as set for 


the San Carlo has become to justify one’s skepticism with 
regard to the revival of glorious traditions at Naples. 
Rome Prospects No Berrer. 

At the Costanzi, in Rome, in all probability there will be 
the usual long season with a succession of conductors, a 
few singers (“good for all work’), with incomplete and 
hasty preparation of the operas. That is henceforth the 
fate of the first theater of our capital: to have perform- 
ances that sometimes are not worthy of a small provincial 
town, supported by the kindness of the local critics, who 
believe in leaving weil enough alone. For the rest, the pub- 
lic that goes to the Costanzi is the most blasé and unintelli- 
gent that exists in Italy, composed in great measure of 
tourists and of aristocrats who go to their boxes to be ad- 
mired as a fashion show. 

On the whole, however, the approaching winter does not 


for th outdoor performances 


permanently impoverish the lyrical patrimony of Italy. 
The younger generation is becoming more and more es- 
tranged from the theater which does not represent the Eden 
of every aspiration and the recorder of all their activities 
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BELGIAN “SEASON” NEVER STOPS 


Francois Rasse Conducts at Ostend—Malines Has a Great Carillon Féte—‘Monnaie” Resumes—Ysaye at the Old Stand 
—Many Novelties Planned 


Brussels, September 1.—Has the season ended, or has 
the new one already begun? Surely the summer “rest” is 
becoming more and more imaginary—a theory and nothing 
more, 

At this very moment the “season” is doing its utmost at 
Ostend. At the Kursaal (even the war has not removed 
this Teutonism) Francois Rasse conducts good classical 
concerts, All the vocal personalities of the world—it seems 
—pass in review. One may hear them all—French, Italian, 
Russian and American. 

Tue Greatest Curmer or THem ALL 

The town of Malines—long suffering in the war—records 
a most interesting manifestation. This old Flemish city has 
most a coeaey and worthily féted its famous carillon- 
neur, A enyn, who for thirty years has been pouring 
forth, above the roofs of Malines, the silver sonorities of 
the hundred bells in the famous tower of St. Rombaut. This 
set of chimes is considered the finest in the whole world, 
and Jef Denyn the finest carillonneur. To listen, of an 
evening, in this peaceable town, with the admirable scenery 
furnished by the old Gothic houses, to the sweet and cares- 
sing murmur of these bells has a most singular charm. 
They sing old popular airs—Flemish, French and English— 
songs that exist for four or five hundred years. 

And when, on Monday evenings at nine, Denyn begins to 
play, one has the sensation of dreaming. Not only the 
artists listen, but the whole people (a rare thing, perhaps 
unique!). The workmen, the old people and the children, 
sitting on their doorsteps or in their garden, observe abso- 
lute silence and listen religiously to these beautiful tunes, 
so quieting, so full of consolation, that come from 300 feet 
above and penetrate every window and every door. . . 

Of course the people of Malines are proud—and justly 
proud—of their carillon and their carillonneur. They have 
given Denyn a superb anniversary, and a most successful 
one. There was, among other things, a carillon festival, a 





Kathryn Meisle’s Many Return Engagements 


In “Don Quixote” one reads that “the proof of the 
pudding is the eating,” but this old proverb might be 
changed to say “the proof of the success of an artist 
is the re-engagements.” 

If this is true, Kathryn Meisle, the contralto, certainly 


is an overwhelming success, for her forthcoming tour will 
be practically a repetition of the one she made last season 
except that she will be heard in many more cities than 


a year ago. 

When last May at the Ann Arbor Festival she sang 
the “Barber of Seville” aria, “Una voce poco fa,” which 
is usually sung by sopranos although originally written 
for contralto, she won her audience so completely that a 
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KATHRYN MEISLE, 
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re-engagement was demanded and arrangements were com- 
pleted for her appearance there next January as soloist 
with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
also secured her for a Detroit appearance with his 
orchestra. When she sang in Buffalo last Fall at the 
American National Festival she was heard by Mary 
Warfel, who was so impressed that she engaged her for 
her “All Star Course” in Lancaster, Pa. Her appearance 
in Youngstown as soloist with the Cleveland Orchestra at 
the festival resulted in three engagements, one for a 
return song recital in Youngstown with the Tuesday Music 
Club, another appearance with the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra, and a recital engagement in Pittsburgh under 
the Bortz management, Mr. Bortz having been present at 
the Ohio festival. 

These are but a few of Miss Meisle’s return dates. 
Her next season will open in het native Philadelphia the 
latter part of October, when she will give a recital for 
the Matinee Musical Club of that city. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that she went to. Los Angeles 
from this club to compete in the biennial meeting of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs a few years ago, 
winning the first prize, and she has not since been heard 
at the Matinee Musical concerts. From there she on 
to Chicago for a recital under F. Wight Neumann's man- 
agement, which promises to be an annual affair. Recitals 


contest of the best chimers in Belgium, Holland and France 
Foreigners, who always come in goodly number to the con- 
certs of Denyn, came in serried phalanx to pay their € 
to him. There was also a technical congress concerning the 
carillon, at which an American delegate, too, made his ap- 
pearance—E. Rice. He was, during his sojourn at Malines, 
the guest of “monsieur le bourgmestre”—the mayor of the 
town. He was received, moreover, by his Eminence, Car- 
dinal Mercier. 
THe Monnaie Reorens 


At Brussels, meantime, the “Monnaie” has reopened its 
doors. It announces, for this season, the revival of “Boris 
Godounoff” and the first Belgian performance of “Cosi fan 
tutte.” Ravel’s “Daphnis et Chloé” and Manuel de Falla's 
“La Vida breve” are also planned, and César Franck’s ora- 
torio, “Rédemption,” is to be mounted on the stage. 

For the first time in years the Concerts Ysaye are to be 
conducted by their founder Eugéne Ysaye himself. The 
programs are not yet fixed. The concerts Populaires, 
under the direction of Frangois Rithlmann, will give, as 
novelties, the “Sacre du Printemps” of Stravinsky, the 
“Scythian Suite” of Prokofieff and “Pour une Fete de 
Printemps,” by Roussel; also Milhaud’s Second Symphonic 
Suite, de Falla’s “Night in a Spanish Garden,” Honegger’s 
“Pastorale” and the third symphony of Magnard. Truly 
an admirable selection. 


A SiGniricant Event 


Finally, the quartet of “Pro Arte” is planning five con- 
certs of chamber music in which the most notable contem- 
porary works are to be performed. The names of the 
composers include Ravel, Koechlin, Satie, Poulenc, Auric. 
Honegger, Milhaud, Stepan, Stravinsky, Prokofieff and 
Schénberg, whose “Pierrot Lunaire” will have its first 
hearing in this country—an event of significance in more 
senses than one. Paut CoLLaer 





in Toledo, Providence, Harrisburg, Williamsport, Bridge- 
port, and many other cities in the east and middle west 
are booked for this remarkable contralto. 


Esther Dale Takes Trip to Maine 


Esther Dale, well known as a singer and who has just 
recently been married to Mr. Deckhard, has left for a two 
weeks’ trip to Maine, where part of her time will be spent 
in working on her many hehe ns which will be presented 
to the public this fall. Immediately upon her return she 
will sing at the Brooklyn Institute and at the Woman's 
Club, Summit, N. J. Shortly thereafter her annual recital 
in New York will be given. 
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Klamroth, Wilfried: 
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David, Annie Louise: 
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Buffalo, N. Y., October 3. 
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Kenosha, Wis., September 30. 
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AT THE THORNER SUMMER HOME IN 
FREDERICK STOCK, MARGARETVILLE, NEW YORK, 
the Chicago Orchestra conductor, with Mrs. Stock, arriving we TROD 7 (Left to right) Carmela Ponselle, sister of Resa Ponselle; 
in New York ten days ago after a summer in Hurope which at MALEAS wack 5 SUMEES ai ME. Alexander Lambert, Hstelle Liebling, Wiiiiam Theorner, 
combined pleasure and, on Mr. Stock’s part, considerable The famous prima —— cag -* speooge = a Sad Father Bracken, the priest-bass; Leonard Liebling, editoi 
ic, includi gente . ae year-old daughter of William Thorner, Galli-Curei’s former in-chief of the MusicaL Courter. 
NE ETN. © COOTER FE RPCR SCORE ReaION, teacher. The dark gentleman in the background is Mr. 
Thorner himself. 


Hitt 


HAYDN OWENS, 
with his sister, Margaret Owens, at Winona Lake (Ind.), 
where this well known Chicago conductor and pianist- 
accompanist spent part of his summer vacation. While at 
Winona Lake, Mr. Owens conducted a performance of 


CWUUOSAAH EARNER RGA 


soprano part. For the balance of his vacation he found 
recreation down on a South Dakota farm. He has returned 
to Chicago and has resumed his activities there. 


tenor, on the high O's. 


| 
| Elijah” (dramatized), in which Margaret Owens sang the ERNEST DAVIS. 


VICTOR KOLAR, 
conductor of Detroit Symphony Orchestra at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., and Mildred Bryara, con 

tralto soloist. 


RUTH KLUG 


halts her steed during a canter in Berlin to smile her greet- 
ings to Musica, Courter readers. She expects to leave 
Berlin the latter part of November, arriving in America in 
December. Before leaving Germany she is scheduled to 
give a concert in Leipsic, November 14, and Berlin, Novem- 


WALTER SPRY, 
the excellent pianist and 
successful teacher, is pic- 
tured awaiting the steam- 
ship “Manitou,” returning 
to Chicago from northern 
Michigan last month. He 
JOSEPH DISKAY. - reports that the prospects 
Although in this country only a short time, the Hungarian ; ee nah al pe ms GIACOMO PUCCINI 
tenor has signed a forty-weeks’ contract for the B. F. Keith at’ bts class’ of pupils was among the thousands and thousands who went to 
circuit. His first appearance took place at the Riverside svemmlees te be the lergest Oberammergau this summer to see the “Passion Play.” 
Theater, New York City, where he gained for himself an , Se Nexratdis hod Here he is seated in front of hia hotel in the little mountain 
ovation. He is the possessor of a rich tenor, particularly e , village, with a home paper—the Corriere della Sera, Milan— 
fine in quality and sings with intelligence. He has sung at in his hand, and behind him a “Bayer, Post Briefkasten.” 
many leading opera houses in Europe and has a large reper- in other words a Bavarian Post letter-box. With a magni- 
tory. He also makes records for several phonograph com- fying glass one can see that the letters “Kgl.” (abbreviation 
panies, including the Victor and Columbia, and is at present for “koeniglich,” meaning royal) preceding the word “Bayer.” 
making several English numbers and winning credit for his have been painted over on the letter bow, thus signifying the 
mastery of the English language. triumph of democracy in the south German country. 
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COENRAAD V. BOS, 
the well known coach and accompanist, who arrived in New 
York recently on the 8. 8. Rotterdam, and resumed his 
musical activities at the Hotel Harding, During the forth 
coming season Mr, Bos will again accompany Frieda Hempel 


| at all of her concerts, but, as the famous prima donna does 


(LAUREL 


not start her tour before the middle of November, he will 
be able to accept engagements for concerts before that date 
and on dates between the Hempel engagements. Mr. Bos 
played in London during June and accompanied Dr, Ludwig 
Willner at @ melodramatic recital in Berlin the day before 
New York, He also played for Harriet van 
Nmden at her first Berlin recital on September 7. 


sailing for 


JOHN MATTHEWS, 
tenor, who has been spending his vacation 
on the coast of New England and making 
a trip through the lakes of Michigan. He 
has devoted a part of each day to pre- 
paring his programs for the forthcoming 
season, which promises to be an earep- 
tionally busy one, 


RUTH KEMPER AND 
MRS8, H, H.A. BEACH, 
The talented young 
violiniat wae photo- 
oraphed with Mrs. Beach 
last June when they 
were both filling en- 
gagements at the bi- 
ennial convention of the 
General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at Chau- 
touqua, N.Y. In July, 
Miss Kemper scored @ 
success when she played 
in Rast Aurora, She has 
been spending the sum- 
mer at Lake George. 
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IN THE CA'TSKILLLS., 
Helen Bock, pianist, and (2) Annie Friedberg, her 
manager, snapped at Stamford, in the Catskills, 


(1) 


WAY DOWN IN DE CO'’NFIELD. 

Here are Henry Holden Huss, composer, pianist and 
teacher, and Ruth Kemper, violinist, snapped at 
Diamond Point, Lake George, Mr. Huss’ summer home. 


EMMA ROBBERTS, 
the contralto, who has been vacationing at Biddeford, Me. 


AMY NEILL, 
violinist, who appeared with success with the 
Queen's Hall Orchestra, London, on August 24. 
After a trip to Paris and Holland, the young 
artist will return to London for her recital there 
on October 10, at which time she will give the 
first performance in that city of Leo Sowerby’s 
new sonata in B major, with the composer at 
the piano. Among other numbers to be pro- 
grammed will be “A Forest Lament” by her 
accompanist, G. O'Connor-Morris. October 27 
Miss Neill will be soloist with the Belfast Phil- 
harmonic, and November 3 she is booked for a 
recital at the Queen’s College at Belfast. The 
violinist probably will not return to America 
until neat spring. 
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DR. A. 8. VOGT, 

founder of the famous Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto and 

director of the Toronto Conservatory of Music, sight seeing 

in London. In this house Thomas Carlyle wrote all his 

great works, including much on music, and his scathing 

criticiem on the opera of his day. (Photographed for the 
MusicaL Courter by Clarence Lucas.) 


VERA CURTIS, 
soprano, who operates on her own car. Her 
vacation was interrupted on August 20 by an 
appearance at a Steel Pier concert in Atlantic 
City. 


EMILIO A. ROXAS. 


This bust of the well |E 


known vocal teacher, 
coach, composer and ac- 
companist, was made in 
the Rowas studios, 2231 
Broadway, by his artist 
pupil, Hnzo Serafini. 
Besides having a beauti- 
ful baritone voice, Mr. 
Serafini is well known 
as a@ sculptor of high 
ideals. The bust will 
adorn the meeting room 
of the association M. 8. 
of Sancataldesi, of which 
Mr. Rowas is president. 
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LEONE KRUSE 
soprano whose voice and talents have 
She has been and still is a pupil of William 
S. Brady. 


ASHLEY PETTIS, 
pianist, who is arranging several new programs which he 
will present to the public early in October. (Morse photo.) 


is a dramatic gone 


PAULINE WATSON, lev ta-gullle: 


the violinist, photographed while on vacation at Weiss, N. H. 
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ILLUMINATO MISERENDINO. 

This snapshot was taken on Long Island 

Sound after the young violinist had 

finished a strenuous day's work on new 

compositions which he will play at his A CHANCE MEETING IN SALZBURG. 

recital in Town Hall, N ew York, on (Left to right) H. O. Osgood, associate editor of the MusicaL Courter; George 
November 5. “Middleton, the playwright ; Miss LaFollette (Mrs. Middleton), the actress, daughter 

of Senator LaFollette. (Photo by C. Saerchinger.) 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
teacher of singing, opened his 
attractive new studios on West End 
New York, on September 18. 
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avenue, 
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ex-Kuaiser’s palace in Potsdam, 
Germany. (4) Here the mezzo 
soprano is to be seen in front 


taken 
rate 
for crowns was 


(1) This picture was 
in Vienna when the 


on eachange 
75,000 for $1. Miss Smith has 
about K.1,000,000 in her arms 
—crowns, not dollars. (2) The 
Bridge of Sighs from the Doge’s 
Palace, Venice, Italy. (3) This 
snapshot shows Miss Smith in 
the rosé garden, in front of the 


ms 


of the National Opera House in 

Budapest, Hungary. Miss Smith 

will not return to the States 

until the end of October, as 

she has extended her Huropean 

trip in order to study in Paris 
for siv weeks. 


SOME INTERESTING SNAPSHOTS OF 
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CLAIRE EUGENIA SMITH. 


TWO AMERICAN PIANISTS. 
Phoebe Jefferson (left), and Lucille Oliver, two 
pianists in London, near the old Chelsea Church of Sir 
Thomas More fame, and not far from the grave of John 
Stafford Smith, composer of the “Star Spangled Banner” 
tune. Both are pupils of Ethel Leginska. (Photographed 
for the MusicaL Courter by Clarence Lucas.) 
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OPERA 


IN OUR LANGUAGE 7 
ENCOUNTERS NEW TROUBLES IN CHICAGO 


MUSICAL COURIER 
FOUNDATION 


Friction Threatens to Disrupt Organization’s Plans—Mary Garden to Sing Wagnerian Roles with Civic Opera Company— 
Ponselle and Gunn to Open Neumann's Series—Artists Returning—Schools and Colleges Open—Studio News—Notes 


Chicago, I'l, September 23.—If all that is said be true, 
the Opera in Our Language Foundation is having its own 
troubles, as many musicians here believe that unless operas 
are given exceptionally well, with fine artists, a good 
orchestra and beautiful scenery, the venture from the outset 

bound to fail and the American composer's canary 
prove less promising than heretofore. On the other hand, 
Mrs. Freer, who has had much to say about this venture, 

vs that it is very difficult to raise the money necessary 
to give these American operas with all the lavishness 
demanded by her antagonists. It would not be at all sur- 
prising to hear that Mrs. Freer has resigned her position 
or that others interested in the venture have dropped out. 
Indeed, it is not at all improbable that the performances 
announced may not take place at all. As it is, this office 
is in a position to tell its readers that, éven though it has 
been announced elsewhere that each opera will be given 
with two different casts (this being the plan of Mrs. 
Freer) should the venture go on, only one cast will be 
heard in each opera. It was also the plan of Mrs. Freer 
to present the operas with a piano and harmonium and 
perhaps one or two other instruments, but some of the 
composers, as well as some other men interested in the 
venture, insist upon engaging at least eighteen men, as 
they point out that with a piano the dpera is sure to be 
poilt. Thus funds are necessary, but no one seems to 
want to put up the necessary $5,000—a very small, amount, 
considering that six new operas are to be presented, It 
was the plan of Mrs. Freer and her associates not to 
buy scenery, but to give the operas as in the days of 
Shakespeare, and this, of course, would have diminished 
greatly the expenditures of the enterprise. ee 

It is known to this office that at the present writing 
there is friction between those who want to present the 
American operas scheduled to be given by this organization 
at the Playhouse with the same lavishness as if they were 
produced by the Chicago or Metropolitan Opera companies, 
and the reactionary faction, which believes that the operas 
should first be tried without incurring unnecessary expense, 
and if successful, then be given again with all the acces- 
sories. The dispute will be either adjusted or the breach 


between the two factions made more apparent this coming 
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Mary Garpen IN WAGNERIAN Roxes, 

The Musica Courter again gives exclusive news to its 
readers by announcing that Mary Garden studied all through 
the summer the roles of Isolde and Kundry. Thus, it will 
be not at all improbable that she will sing in “Tristan 
and Isolde,” and in “Parsifal,” with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company during the coming season, and though this 
bit of information has not the official stamp of the man- 
agement, if Mary Garden finds herself ready in those. two 
Wagnerian roles, she will sing them. 

LaMont TO SING 1N WAGNER OPERAS, 

Instead of securing a Wagnerian tenor the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company had Forrest Lamont learn five new roles 
in his Wagnerian repertory.. Thus, the gifted American 
tenor will be given a chance to appear this season more 
often than has been his lot in years gone by. 

PonseLLE AND GUNN TO OpeN NEUMANN’s SEASON 

Rosa Ponselle, dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, will open F. Wight Neumann's concert season at the 
Studebaker Theater, Sunday afternoon, October 8 

Glenn Dillard Gunn, one of the foremost piano teachers 
in America, will open Mr. Neumann's season at the Play- 
house on the same afternoon, in a piano recital. 

Epna Ricnworson Soruitr’s Recirat Series 

Edna Richolson Sollitt will present a series of three re- 
citals at Kimball Hall on Tuesday evenings, November 7, 
December 12 and January 30. Thomas Chalmers, baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera, will present the first; the Zoell- 
ner String Quartet, the second, and Maurice Dumesnil and 
Edna Richolson Sollitt will offer a two-piano recital for the 
last of the series. Besides being an excellent impresaria, 
Mrs. Sollitt is a splendid pianist. 

Busn Conservatory Master ScnHoo. ResuMES 
SEPTEMBER 27 

September 27 is the date announced for the Fall examina- 
tions of the Bush Conservatory Master School which will 
prelude the resumption of the oletiens in this notable training 
school for artist students of piano, voice, violin and compo- 
sition. Many applications for admission to the Master 
School have been received by the management, and the same 
high degree of musical talent which distinguished the school 
last year is in evidence. 

Through the generosity of Charles S. Peterson, Chicago 
art’ patron, the successful candidates will receive free tuition 
under great artist teachers for a period of two years. Mas- 
ter Sehool students are among those who appear in the great 
Orchestra Hall concerts of Bush Conservatory, and the 
appointments thus mean a great deal to the artistic prestige 
of the young professional students who are members of the 
classes. 

The faculty of the Bush Conservatory Master School, 
under whom the members of the Master Classes will study 
this season, are: (pianists) Jan Chiapusso, Mme, Julie Rive- 
King and Edgar A. Nelson, (vocalists) Charles W. Clark. 
Boza Oumiroff, Gustaf Holmquist and Herbert. Miller, 
(violinists) Richard Czerwonky and Bruno Esbjorn, and 
(composition) Edgar A. Brazelton and Richard Czerwonky. 

Botm’s Famity Arrives Here. 


Adolph Bolm, director of the opera ballet, welcomed his 
family to Chicago this week. With his wife and two small 
sons, one only an infant, he will occupy an apartment in East 
Elm. street. In addition to finding excellent material for 
the opera ballet, Mr. Bolm is busily organizing the classes 
of his school, situated at 624 South Michigan avenue. 
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Among his assistant teachers will be Mme: Alexandre 
Maximowa;-of the Imperial Ballet at Petrograd, who came 
to this country last February, after an adventurous escape 
from Russia. 

American Conservatory Notes. 


Adalbert Huguelet, pianist, and Frank Parker, baritone, 
members of the faculty, will open the American serva- 
tory recital series, Saturday afternoon, October 7, at Kim- 
ball Hall. These recitals will take place every Saturday 
afternoon at three o'clock, the programs being furnished 
either by members of the faculty or advanced students. 
The various departments of music and dramatic art will be 
represented. 

The department of dancing is under the direction of Louise 
K. Willhour. Miss Willhour has been associated with such 
masters as Michael Fokine, Serge Oukransky and Andreas 
Pavley. 

John J. Hattstaedt, president of the American Conserva- 
tory, and Victor Garwood will open the Normal Training 
School, Saturday afternoon, September 30, with lectures on 
pedagogy and musical history. 

The American Conservatory possesses a complete stu- 
dents’ orchestra in the Symphony Club, of which Ramon 
Girvin is conductor. Rehearsals are Wednesday evenings. 
A second or Junior Orchestra is directed by Henry Sopkin. 

Jacques Gordon, violinist, who was injured in an automo- 
bile accident last summer, has completely recovered and has 
entered upon his duties as instructor of the violin, 

The department of Public School Music at the American 
Conservatory is having the most prosperous year in the 
existence of the school, the registration surpassing that of 
any previous year. Pupils are in attendance from almost all 
of the western states. Under the direction of O. E. Robin- 
son and his corps of able teachers the work has started 
with unusual enthusiasm. 

Recent positions secured by students of this department 
include the following: Lillian Darby, supervisor of music, 
Valparaiso (Ind.) ; Emily Jane Callan, supervisor of music, 
Holbrook (Ariz.), and Esther L. Johnson, supervisor of 
music, Sanborn (Iowa). 

Knuprer Stupio Activities. 

Walter Knupfer, director of the Knupfer Studios, School 
of Music and Dramatic Art, has recently returned from his 
trip abroad, and is already putting in active days in teach- 
ing. So great has been the demand for teachers of the 
Knupfer Studios, that only a limited number of more pupils 
can be accommodated. The enrollment for September of 
this year has already exceeded all previous years. 

Eusebio Concialdi, baritone, who recently returned to Chi- 
cago from a tour of the west under the direction of Isaac 
Van Grove of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, an- 
nounces the opening of his studio at the Knupfer Studios, 
School of Music and Dramatic Art. Mr. Concialdi has 
been re-engaged to teach exclusively for the Knupfer Stu- 
dios, and is already hard at work with large classes. 


Louise St. Jonn Westervect Returns. 

After a pleasant and beneficial vacation at Pentwater 
(Mich.), Louise St. John Westervelt has returned to Chi- 
cago and has resumed her activities at the Columbia School 
of Music, where she is one of the heads of the vocal de- 
partment. While in Pentwater, Miss Westervelt sang a 
program in the Casino of the Oceana Beach Club, meeting 
with much success. Miss Westervelt also sang by special 
request at a unique wedding—that of a young lady who had 
grown up on the beach and was married outdoors, high up 
on the bluff. Next Monday evening Miss Westerve: wii! 
present a group of modern French songs and one of English 
for the Mu Iota Chapter of the Mu Phi Epsilon Society. 

Cuicaco Musicat Co.iece Notes. 
_ Saturday evening, in the recital hall, Steinway Hall, the 
Chicago Musical College gave a concert of advanced stu- 
dents. Pupils of Leon Sametini, Edoardo Sacerdote, Dr. 
Fery Lulek, Edward Collins, Moissaye Boguslawski, Maurice 
Aronson, Burton Thatcher, Rose Lutiger Gannon were on 
the program. : 

The series of lectures given by Felix Borowski, president 
of the Chicago Musical College, will begin Saturday, Octo- 
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ber 7, at nine o’clock. The lectures will be given in the 
Chicago Musical College recital hall (fifth floor). 

Walter Willihnganz, violinist, has been engaged by the 
Redpath Lyceum Bureau for a year’s tour. Mr, Willihn- 
ganz will leave on this engagement this week. 

Alvene Resseguie, of the faculty, will give a recital at 
Marinette (Wis.), September 29. has been engaged 
by the K. A. M. Synagogue as soloist for the special holiday 
services and as a member of the regular quartet. 

Stema Apna Iota Sorortry ANNOUNCES SCHOLARSHIP 

ConTEsT. 

The Gamma Chapter of the Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority 
announces a scholarship contest for violin students, to be 
held October 9, at the American Conservatory of Music at 
eight o'clock. The prize will be $130. The contestants will 
be required to play the following: 

(1) One of the following: Sarabande, Double, Bouree or 
Double (from the second sonata of Bach). (2) First move- 
ment of one of the following concertos: Mendelssohn E 
minor, Wieniawski D minor, Bruch G minor, Saint-Saéns B 
minor, Vieuxtemps D minor, Vieuxtemps F sharp minor. 
(3) A number of your own selection. 

For any further information, interested parties should 
address Olive B. Woodward, 827 Marquette Building, Chi- 
cago. 

FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN’S ACTIVITIES. 

Frederik Frederiksen, violinist, was heard in a program 
presented at the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, at Lake Geneva 
(Wis.), on July 28, when he scored his customary artistic 
success. During the week of October 4 he will appear in 
joint recital at Lyon & Healy Hall. On Sunday afternoon, 
October 29, he will give a Chicago recital at Kimball Hall, 
when he will have the assistance of Grace Henshaw-Fred- 
eriksen, accompanist, and Clarence Eidam, pianist. 

CocumBiA Scuoor Items, 

The Columbia School of Music will use the Playhouse, 
Kimball Hall, the Studebaker Theater, Orchestra Hall, the 
Gold Room of the Congress Hotel, as well as smaller recital 
halls for its public events this season. Among the dates 
already planned are: recital by Walter Spry, pianist, at the 
Playhouse, December 17; recital by William Hill, pianist, 
at the Playhouse, January 28; joint recital by Louise Harri- 
son Slade, contralto, and Arthur Oglesbee, pianist, at the 
Playhouse, February 1, when Mrs. Slade will sing some of 
the newer compositions of Mr. Oglesbee. 

A TENor. 

33—5 ft. 9% inches tall, with iyarieetns young voice of grand 
opera quality, wishes engagement. Have ability to sing grand opera, 
arias in Italian or English with clear and equal elie of diction 
tone; am sure of great success in short time if given a chance; 
have studied for the last five years. Address Z. &" 49, Chicago 
Herald-Examiner. 

Why a blind ad? Even our office boy knows who the 
tenor is, and if he will call, the writer will be glad to turn 
over to him an engagement for which he is well fitted. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


Alice Garrigue Mott’s Studio Active 


A large number of students awaited the opening of the 
Alice Garrigue Mott studio, at 172 West Seventy-ninth 
street, September 18. The season of 1922-23 began with 
the same manifold activities as during the one just closed. 
Some talented scholars with excellent voices have been en- 
rolled, taking the places of those who have been happily 
called to fill engagements but who will return from time to 
time during the winter in order to keep in excellent vocal 
condition and prepare new programs. 
consultation upon the art of singing and hearing voices must 
be made in writing, Mme. Garrigue Mott says, in order to 
prevent interruption of lessons and to preserve the musical 
spirit of the studio. 


D’Alvarez or Dalmores?—What’s in a Name? 


That Marguerite D’Alvarez is the possessor of an arrest- 
ing and unique personality has been proven many times. 
But there are occasions when the newspaper fame that often 
goes with such a personality is not an unmitigated blessing. 
Last week the management of the Palace Theater instructed 
its press representative to send out an announcement to the 
newspapers to the effect that it had secured Dalmores, tenor, 
formerly of the Métropolitan, for an engagement beginning 
October 16. Over the telephone, the name sounded to the 
press man like D’Alvarez, a name with which he is fa- 
miliar. The next day, the New York dailies carried elab- 
orate stories in their theatrical and musical columns an- 
nouncing the vaudeville debut of “the international song- 
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bird,” Marguerite D’Alvarez, and giving long and accurate 
accounts of her career. 

Since the announcement appeared, the contralto’s man- 
ager, Daniel Mayer, has been deluged with inquiries and has 
been kept busy denying that the singer ever made any such 
contract with the Keith interests or that she intends doing 
so. He states that Mme. D’Alvarez is still filling engage- 
ments on her concert tour of Australasia and will, in fact, 
be in Sydney on October 16, which was the date mentioned 
as her debut at the Palace. She will not arrive in America 
until the early part of November and then has a long list 
of concerts scheduled on the Pacific Coast, Canada and the 
West before returning to New York. 





William Simmons Draws Large Audience 


Undoubtedly the largest audience of the season gave a 
rousing welcome to William Simmons, baritone, on his 
appearance at the Maverick Sunday afternoon concert, 
September 3. Many people from Poughkeepsie and Kings- 
ton and other nearby towns came to hear this popular 
baritone. Mr. Simmons was heard in songs by Secchi, 
Strauss and Handel. His rendition of Hugo Wolf's “Zur 
Rth” brought forth tremendous applause and he was com- 
pelled to repeat this numbet. So well was each song 
received that the artist might have repeated all of them. 
He was also heard in songs by Broadwood, Rachmaninoff, 
Lohr and Speaks. 

Franz Schubert’s string quintet, Opus 163, was beautifully 
layed by Gustave Tinlot, Leon Barzin, Paul LeMay, Paul 
Keter and Horace Britt. Inez Carroll furnished fine ac- 
companiments for Mr. Simmons. 


OBITUARY 


Julian Walker 
It was only a little more than two weeks ago that an 
appeal was made in the editorial columns of this paper 
for Julian Walker, formerly a foremost American baritone, 














who, on account of his long-continued ill health, had fallen 


upon lean days; then came the news that Mr. Walker 
passed away on Monday, September 18. The funeral 
services were held at his home in this city on September 
21, Rev. Arthur Judge officiating. Burial took place at 
Hackensack and was private. 

’ At the height of his career Mr. Walker was one of the 
best known baritones in America. He sang with such 
famous artists as Nordica, Schumann Heink, Sembrich, 
Gadski and de Reszke, and appeared in joint recital with 
De Pachmann and Kreisler, singing also as soloist with 
the leading symphony orchestras of the country. He was 
almost equally at home in concert, oratorio and opera. 
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Julian Walker was born in Hyde, near Manchester, 
England, fifty-five years ago, and came to this country at 
the age of sixteen, first settling in Savannah, Ga., where 
he first became known as a singer. Later he came to New 
York to become soloist of Trinity Church, of which he 
subsequently became choirmaster. 

While in New York Mr. Walker continued his studies 
and later appeared in concert throughout the country and 
Canada. 

While singing at the Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas, 
this city, fifteen years ago, Mr, Walker's health broke 
down, and since then he has conducted a studio for teaching 
singing. His widow, Alice Bates Walker, and a sister, 
Mrs. Arthur Keyworth, survive him 


Sir Charles Santley 


Sir Charles Santley, dean of English singers, died at 
his home in London on September 22. He was born in 
Liverpool February 28, 1834, and was in his eighty-ninth 
year. Santley began study in Italy in 1855, when he was 
twenty-one years old; made his debut at Pavia as the doctor 
in “La Traviata;” sang a few other small parts in Italy, 
returned to England in 1857, and continued his studies under 
the famous Manuel Garcia. His English debut was made 
on November 16, 1857, when he sang in the “Creation” at 
London, In March, 1858, he sang the part of Elijah for 
the first time, and from then until he retired no English 
performance of “Creation” was really complete without 
him. In 1859 he began his English operatic career. His 
American tour, in which he appeared in both opera and 
concert, took place in 1871. In 1876 he joined the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company, still in existence. His services were in 
constant demand from the time of his debut until his re- 
tirement, about 1907, when he celebrated the golden jubilee 
of his professional career and was knighted. Sir Charles 
was a composer as well, and wrote several tunefcul works, 
especially music for the Catholic church. 


Cacilie Rose Kraft 


After an illness of a year, Cacilie Rose Kraft, mother of 
Arthur Kraft, passed away in Chicago, IIL, on September 7. 


GAY MACLAREN 


“AMERICA’S MOST UNIQUE DRAMATIC ARTIST” 


“Expressions of amazement and delight have come to me from 
many sources, Katherine K. Baxter, Drama League, Omaha 
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MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. Los Angeles, Jan. 20, 1923 
JEANETTE CURREY FULLER, 80 HARRIET BACON MacDONALD, 825 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard 
Bidg., Spokane, Wash., November 1. 

ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 
ANNA CRAIG BATES, 
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OAKLAND TO HEAR 
MANY NOTED ARTISTS 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra to Give Series—Artists’ 
Concert Series 

Oakland, Cal., Sept. 1.—The eighth season of the Artists’ 
Concert Series, under the management of Zannette W. Pat- 
er, is scheduled to open at the Auditorium Theater, October 
16, with Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano; Maier and 
Pattison, in a two piano recital, on November 3; Isadora 
and her dancers, December 11; Mischa Elman, 
May Peterson, soprano, February 26; Edward 
March 23, and Guiomar Novaes, pianist, 


Duncan 
January 29; 
Johnson, tenor, 
April 20 
San Francisco SyMpHony Orcuestra’s Series, 

Miss Potter is bringing to Oakland another series of con- 
certs, to be given by the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Alfred Hertz, This splendid 

uly of musicians is to offer a series of ten concerts, com- 
parable in every way to those of the San Francisco series, 
regular symphony and “pop” programs alternating, be- 
ginning on Saturday night, October 28. In addition to these 
a series of Young People’s Concerts has been arranged 
for three matinees. All concerts will be held in the Munici- 
pal Auditorium except the symphony series, which will take 
place in the Opera House, and the Young People’s pro- 
grams in the Arena, 

Comic Overa Season Stitt Popuar. 
1 great joy to listen to the simple and delightful 
melodies given by the excellent comic opera company of 
Ferris Hartman and Paul Steindorff. This company has 
been playing al different opera each week for many weeks. 

1d houses have been the rule at the Auditorium Opera 
med and * The Bohemian Girl,” “The Mikado” and others 
of great favor in the past have drawn crowds. 

Cativornta C, E, U. Convention Features Music. 

The thirty-fifth annual convention of the California 
Christian Endeavor Union was held in Oakland from July 
5 to 9, inclusive, at the Civic Auditorium, where the various 
programs were given to great crowds. Music was a feature 
of the convention, many excellent numbers having been spe- 
cially prepared, including a splendid rendition of Handel's 
“The Messiah” by a large, specially trained chorus and solo- 
ists under the direction of Wallace Sabin. This took place 
on June 30 

Soloists, musical organizations, leaders of song services, 
and others who took part in the programs 
The Convention Chorus—(directors) Ed- 
Perry, Wallace A. Sabin, 


accompanists, 
were as follows: 
win Dunbar Crandall, Henry L. 


(soloists) Grace Davis Mee 3 Ruth Waterman Ander- 
son, Hugh J. awe yf 7 Perry, (accompanist) 
Bessie Beatty Roland, ta ar horpe ; Interme- 
diate Chorus and Beret ted rchestra—( directors) 
Roy C. Brown, William Nankervis, Jr. (accompanists) 
Marguerite Blake; Ladies’ Quartet—the Klene sisters, of 
Long Beach, Cal.; Male Quartet—Leon A, Mills (first 
tenor), Paul Kirkpatrick (second tenor), Harold Eymann 
(baritone), William Harder (second bass); song services 
led by Byron L, Burditt, Harold Cross, Howard L. Brown, 
Frank Kornhaus, (soloists) Leon A. Mills, Lillian Lun- 
gren, Otis Ironmonger, (pianists) Mabel Benson, S. Sydo- 
nia McKinlay, Mary Brown, Roy C. Brown, Edgar Thorpe. 
Charles Herriott; (music committee) Chairman, Roy C. 
Brown, of Oakland; D. E. Graves, of Alameda; Leon A. 
Mills, of Berkeley; Alice Mellin, of Berkeley; Louise 
Brown, of Oakland; Charles Herriott, of Oakland; Caleb 
Lundquist, of San Francisco. 


ALEXANDER STEWART TELLS or His Work. 


The music work of Community Service, Inc., in Pacific 
Coast cities has gained a great impetus during the past year, 
according to Alexander Stewart, of Oakland, music organ- 
izer for Community Service, Inc., for the Pacific Coast 
District. 

Mr. Stewart has recently completed a trip in which he 
visited sixteen cities and eg OB rom Seattle to San Diego 

-where Community Service is rating on a local basis. 
These include Seattle, Portland, s Angeles, Sacramento, 
San Diego, Long Beach, Walla Walla, Aberdeen, Hoquim, 
Yakima, Modesto, Visalia, Oxnard, and others. In most of 
these communities music committees have been organized for 
the purpose of promoting a year-round program of commu- 
nity music activities, such as music memory contests, Christ- 
mas and Easter carols, grand opera performances with 
phonograph, music appreciation groups, and in a number of 
cities organization of choral societies and glee clubs. 

Three cities in California have organized choral socie- 
ties under Community Service during the past year. Pro- 
motion of music weeks, and in several cities spring choral 
festivals are also an important part of the work. 

Mr. Stewart reports that six cities in the Northwest are 
planning to hold a music week during the fall. San Fran- 
cisco has begun active preparations for its second music 
week, to be held the first week in November, 

Community Service co-operates with other national and 
local agencies, such as the National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music, the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs, the public schools, the music teachers’ associations, 
and other organizations in this broader promotign of com- 
munity music. 

This fall five new cities are to be organized for Com- 


munity Service work in California, making a total of 
twenty-one communities where Community Service work 
in its various phases is being promoted. 


Notes. 


Under the direction of Zannette W. Potter, Oakland 
concert manager, musical director of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, the newly formed choral section 
made its first appearance recently with an interesting pro- 
gram at the club luncheon, The members of the club are 
taking a very active interest in the musical attractions to 
be presented this winter in the artists’ and symphony con- 
cert series. Following the formation of a committee of 
100, and the approval of the symphony series by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Board of Education, private citi- 
zens, on August 26, rallied to the cause of making Oakland 
a definite center of music by their support. 

Geraldine Farrar, soprano, formerly of the Metropolitan, 
and two associate artists have been booked by ‘Manager 
Frank W. Healy, of San Francisco, 4 a concert in the 
Auditorium Theater, Oakland, October 6 

The Orpheus Club gave a dinner and program of music, 
August to inaugurate its coming season of concerts. 
Several well known soloists gave excellent numbers; club 
soloists were also on the program and delighted their fellow 
clubmen by their artistry. 

At the King’s Daughters’ Home recently Alice Zwillin- 
ger entertained the patients with songs and dances, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Tully. 

At the recent convention of fire chiefs members of the 
delegation were entertained by a musical program at Hotel 
Oakland, given by the following artists: Pedro Rodiquez, 
Rosa Previati, Margherita Brendel. Miss Brendel has not 
long since returned from the East and from a concertizing 
tour with Ornstein. 

Grace Davis Northrup, soprano, who has been spending 
the summer on the Coast, appeared in a farewell concert 
August 15 in San Francisco, preceding - return to New 
York. Her accompanist was Benjamin S. Moore. Before 
taking up her residence in New York Mrs. Northrup was 
prominent in the East Bay musical set. She was a former 
soprano soloist in the First Congregational Church. 

Two East Bay artists who attended the annual state con- 
vention of the Music Teachers’ Association of California, 

held recently in Los Angeles, created much enthusiasm by 
reason of their exceptionally brilliant contributions. These 
delegates were Mrs. Carroll Nicholson, contralto and 
teacher, who conducted a vocal round table and gave a 
clear and concise paper, and Virginie de Fremery, organist 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


“IT IS ONLY NATURAL THAT AMERICA SHOULD FOLLOW 


RUSSIA IN ITS MUSICAL TENDENCIES,” 


SAYS RABINOFF 


Russians Are Far Ahead of the Rest of the World in the Exquisiteness of Their Esthetic Conceptions of Music and 
Drama, He Claims—The Coming of the Ukrainian National Chorus an Important Event 


An interesting interview with Max Rabinoff, by birth a 
Russian and himself a musician, recalled—in connection 
with his Presentation this season of the unusual Ukrainian 
National Chorus, in its first American tour—the fact that 
in 1913 Mr. Rabinoff prophesied that the Russian spirit in 
music would dominate the immediate future of music in 
America. 

“It is only natural that America should follow Russia in 
its musical tendencies,” says this well known pioneer in pre- 
senting Russian art and Russian musical innovations to 
America. It was Max Rabinoff who introduced the Ballet 
Russe to America with Pavlowa and Mordkin, embellishing 
it with the “decor” of such Russian artists as Bakst, Anis- 
feld, Golovin and Korovin, and who brought the famous 
Imperial Russian Court Balalaika Orchestra to this coun- 
try as early as 1912, 

“People outside Russia have no idea how far Russians 
are ahead of the rest of the world in the exquisiteness of 
their esthetic conceptions of music and drama.” Mr. 
Rabinoff maintains his statement of a decade ago. “They 
may think that Russia is semi-barbaric in culture, a country 
of ignorant moujiks and adventurous Cossacks, but it was 
—and still is—the cradle of a new art that springs directly 
out of the joy and sorrows of the people, and not from any 
aristocratic class traditions, such as control the art of West- 
ern European nations. Russia still has music messages to 
give the world? 

“It is because the coming of the Ukrainian National 
Chorus, with its conductor- composer, Alexander Koshetz, 
will strike new paths for choral art in America that I was 
impelled to re-enter the American music field—though T 
have not returned to it strictly in the managerial sense. 

“I heard the chorus in five different countries of Europe 
during the last three years,” Mr. Rabinoff continued, “and 
in each instance it met with triumphs. Nor was that sim- 
ply because it sang well.” Mr. Rabinoff’s visionary eyes 
looked up quizzically, with a touch of that humor that has 
made him dare many things in art as, for instance, the 
touring of America and Canada with the Boston Grand 
Opera Company combined with the complete Pavlowa Bal- 
let Russe for its incidental ballet. 

“How do they differ from other choruses?” he was asked. 

“It is that indefinite word ‘chorus’ that has made me 
decide to present, in addition to the chorus, a solo artist 
who will represent the best in Russian song.” Mr. Rabinoff 
digressed for a moment to emphasize the fact that the con- 
certs of the Ukrainian National Chorus will let America 
hear Russian vocal art as a whole, “America has been 
forging ahead in choral singing—everybody got into the 
spirit of it during the war. So I feel this is the moment 
to let them realize how this impulse may be turned into the 
finest of fine arts. No, it’s not just educational. But it is 
an example of what a nation may do in conserving its art 
impulse and bringing it abreast of modern tenets in the arts. 


Vicor or NATIONALISM. 

“The Ukraine, the southland of the former Russian 
empire that stretches like a crescent above the Black Sea 
and crowns the Crimea, has distinct traits in its miusic. 
The Ukrainian songs are an inspiring panorama of life— 
and how can any listener remain indifferent to such things? 
I am sure that this music will stir American composers to 
emulation and will be a great thing for the country. We 
Slavs are emotional people and therefore fundamentally 
different in our art expressions from other Europeans. So, 
too, Americans are an emotional race. Both breathe the 
same atmosphere, the Slav has the same esthetic concep- 
tions of an average American. That is why I believe that 
America will echo Europe in welcoming the rare art of the 


Ukrainian National Chorus, by means of which it brings 
to us a remarkable new music literature. 

“No, I don’t believe in a star system. That is the reason 
I more | left my prima donnas, Mlle. Oda Slobodskaja and 
Mme. Nina Koshetz, to the last ; and also why Prof. Alex- 
ander Koshetz, eminent pedagogue, composer and editor, 
has given his remarkable musicianship to these forty-two 
singers, proving a genius in obtaining from the human voice 
musical effects that will amaze you. 

“I take pleasure in introducing Mlle. Slobodskaja to the 
American public because I have rarely heard so beautiful 
a voice. I take equal pleasure in presenting Mme. Koshetz 
-—-whom you know is a niece of Alexander Koshetz—be- 
cause she, too, is a great interpreter of Russian songs, with 
a voice that mirrors the moods of the Russian people.” 

The coming of the Ukrainian National Chorus in this all- 
Russian Festival program will—if America repeats the his- 
tory of its last three years in Euro mark another mile- 
stone by which the artistic taste of + Rabinoff has been 
justified. M. 





Activities of Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 


Mr. and Mrs, Ross David and two of their pupils—Mary 
Rowe Davis, contralto, and Priscilla Baynes, soprano— 
gave a delightful song recital recently at the summer home 
of Frances Ogden Jones. A well arranged program was 
presented and fine artistry displayed by all of the partici- 
pants. 

Mr. and Mrs. David have been spending the summer at 
Waterford, Conn., combining pleasure with teaching. Kath- 
ryne Alva Ross and Mme. Davis, two of their students, sang 
at several musicales and a public concert at the Oswegatchie 
Casino, and the audiences were so enthusiastic that they 
have secured future engagements in consequence. Miss 
Ross and Mme. Davis recently returned to their homes in 
Wilmington and New York in order to fill professional en- 
gagements. 

Rena Lazelle, another David pupil, has just accepted the 
position of principal of the vocal department in the Ada 
Clement School in San Francisco. Harry C. Browne, also 
from the Ross David studio, although leading man with 
Irene Bordoni, is making radio successes. 

Mr. and Mrs. David will reopen their New York studio 
on October 1 and are prepared for a busy season. Work 
will also be resumed in connection with the Lukowa Glee 
Club. Mrs, David is booked for two recitals with Kathryne 
Ross, at which the mezzo will sing several of Mrs. David's 
songs which are now being published by J. Fischer & Bro. 
There also will be a return engagement at Goucher College 
and an appearance at Pierre Dupont’s Crystal Palace. 


Clair Eugenia Smith Prolongs European Stay 


Clair Eugenia Smith has been having a delightful sum- 
mer in Europe, visits having been made to France, England 
and Germany. She spent several days at Oberammergau 
and while there attended the Passion Play. There also was 
a journey to St. Moritz in Switzerland, and a week or so 
enjoyed in climbing the Alps. Italy was another country 
in which the mezzo soprano found much to interest her. 
She has prolonged her European stay in order to devote 
six weeks to study in Paris, and will not return to America 
until the early part of November. 


Alves Studio to Open October 5 
Mme. Carl Alves and Waldemar Alves are vacationing 
in the Adirondack Mountains. They will open their new 
vocal studio in New York on October 5 





THE UKRANIAN NATIONAL CHORUS. 


In the center, with folded arms, is Prof. Alewander Koshetz, the conductor. 


The unmarried women of the chorus are 


distinguished by the floral wreaths which they wear until their marriage. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Musical Comedy and Motion Pictures 





“It’s a Boy,” a small town comedy by William Anthony 
McGuire, began at the Harris Theater on Tuesday night, 
September 19, It does not seem to be a better comedy than 
Mr. McGuire's “Six Cylinder Love.” 

On the same night “The Passing Show of 1922” opened 
at the Winter Garden, Eugene and Willie Howard are 
the stars, with a surrounding cast that has been long fa- 
miliar to devotees of this theater. It is declared to be the 
finest production offered at’this house in some time, despite 
the fact that one ballet in particular has caused considerable 
comment. 

“Banco,” a comedy farce adapted from the French of 
Alfred Savoir by Clare Kummer, began on Wednesday a 
week ago at the Ritz. It is declared to be clever and some- 
what original, with many daft Kummeresque touches. 

Last Thursday night, “East of Suez” was presented by 
A. H. Woods at the Eltinge; it is a melodrama, by Sommer- 
set Maugham, with Florence Reed as the star—an Oriental 
drama with much plot and passion. 

“Tue Awrut Truth” 

On Monday night of last week a decidedly smart and 
clever comedy by Arthur Richman, “The Awful Truth,” 
was presented at the Henry Miller Theater, Ina Claire is 
starred and Bruce McRae featured. As delightful as Miss 
Claire is, the program should read, “Bruce McRae starred.” 
It is his splendid interpretation of the part of Norman 
Satterly, the ex-husband, that makes “The Awful Truth” 
the finished production that it 1s. 

The plot of “The Awful Truth” is not particularly ori 
ginal, although the dialogue is so clever that one loses sight 
of the fact that it reminds one of something else. The cast 
is small but well nigh perfect, for frankly there is not such 
a combination offered at any other theater. Paul Harvey 
played the part of the big uncouth westerner who did not 
fail to let you know that he came from “God's Own Coun- 
try.” It is one of the most finished portrayals of a char 
acter of this type that has been scen in many a day. Miss 
Claire gave a bright and animated performance, but there 
was the feeling that she treated the character of Lucy 
Warringer a little flippantly, though it may be just her 
manner. She was so thoroughly amusing and entertaining 
that this barely perceptible fault shouid not be held against 
her. As was said above, it is Bruce McRae who captivated 
and held the audience. It is a pleasure to listen to an actor 
with the distinction and naturalness of this artist. 

“The Awful Truth” abounds in clever dialogue, and it is 
one of those effervescing drawing-room comedies that so 
often are made ordinary by the production, or worse still, 
by the cast, but such is certainly not the case with this new 
attraction at the Henry Miller. The performance was so 
satisfying that it leaves you with a desire to see the play 
again—most unusual in these trying times. 

“Orance Biossoms” 

On Tuesday evening following, Edward Royce, for so 
many seasons known to New York as a director of many of 
the most beautiful musical attractions, made his bow at the 
Fulton Theater, as a full fledged producer. “Orange Blos- 
soms” is founded on the play by Madame de Gresac, “The 
Marriage of Kitty,” and the music is by Victor Herbert, to 
lyrics of De Sylva. The atmosphere of the entire produc- 
tion is not of the usual order. This primarily no doubt, is 
due to the fact that Norman Bel Geddes created some re- 
markably effective scenery and Paul Poiret is responsible 
for the costumes. This brings us to the cast, and of course 
Edith Day, of “Irene” fame, was the center of attraction. 
She sings better, dances better, and is a much more finished 
artist since her sojourn in London. Her voice always had 
a certain appeal, but it seemed the other night that she had 
also improved remarkably in this respect. The comedy was 
in the hands of Hal Skelley, and with his songs and dances, 
he gave the best performance he has ever given. Queenie 
Smith, who comes via the Metropolitan Opera, holds atten- 
tion when she dances, but her comedy is oftentimes lacking, 
and she does not seem to possess a particular sense of 
humor, except in her toes. 

What should have been the most important quality in the 
production was the music by Victor Herbert. While there 
is much of it that is tuneful, still Mr. Herbert has not given 
us all that we expected, and much of it falls entirely. A 
detailed account of the musical score will appear in a later 
issue. Mr. Herbert directed the orchestra for the opening 
xerformance, and Gus Salzer will have charge regularly 
Wher did the good looking chorus men come from? It 
was such a relief over the usual type that it was quite some 
time before one recovered from the shock; they were posi- 
tively young and peppy, and all eight of them seemed to 
know how to dance. 

In passing, it must be stated that the Fulton Theater has 
been renovated. After considerable work in decorating and 
re-arrangement it has turned out to be one of the most sym- 
pathetic and comfortable theaters we have. It gives the 
aspect of an entirely new edifice, Great care was observed 
in combining colors, and Joseph Urban’s striking mural 

intings added considerably to the general artistic effect. 

he great popularity of Edith Day and the name of Royce 
and Herbert will cause this production to attract much atten- 
tion, and it will draw a smart audience. As far as a musical 
offering is concerned, “Orange Blossoms” will have con- 
siderable competition, but the indications point to its holding 
its own for the best part of the season. 
“Tue GincHaM GrrL” 


It is rather a late day to chronicle the good points in this 
peppy little musical show playing at the Earl Carroll The- 
ater, now in its fifth week. It has established itself as a 
positive “hit attraction” of the new season. As we said pre- 
viously in this column, it came in rather quietly and regis- 
tered such instant good comments that it would seem that 
Mr. Carroll has a permanent tenant for his beautiful 
theater. “The Gingham Girl” is produced by Laurence 
Schwab and Daniel Kusell. The only familiar name to the 
writer on the entire program is Albert von Tilzer, perhaps 
one of the best known of our local publisher-composers. 

The plot of “The Gingham Girl” is simple, but it is a 
plot, something that so few musical plays have. It all re- 
volves around a country miss who lives at Crossville Cor- 
ners, N. H., and who knows how to bake fine cookies, The 
comedy is skillfully handled by one Eddie Buzzell, who 


created more spontaneous and sincere laughter over jokes 
than we had ever heard before from any other comedian 
now enjoying success. Louise Allen also is responsible for 
much of the pleasure, she not only can dance, but also has 
a good deal of personality in winning the audience. Helen 
Ford, and Russell Mack both contributed towards making 
the production a hit. 

The chorus, which consists of about a dozen girls, is the 
backbone of the entire performance. All are exceptionally 
good dancers, and they work with a joy and an enthusiasm 
that is contagious. Bertee Beaumont was particularly good 
in a character part, that of Sonya the Greenwich lage 
artist, who sang a song and danced sufficiently well to win 
the audience at once. Also Helene Coyne and Henri French, 
dancers, deserve special mention, as well as Bobbie Bres- 
law, who is a member of the ensemble and who took part in 
a couple of specialty dances which were quite out of the 
ordinary. The production has good taste and is unusually 
fresh and entertaining. There is hardly a dull moment, and 
added to this are about three songs which are decidedly in 
the popular class—“As Long as I Have You,” “Libby” and 
“Newlyweds.” The musical score will be reviewed later. 
This is the case of new producers, and a none too familiar 
cast, arriving and making good, which is preferable to one 
heralded for weeks and which fails to please even those of 
the profession who praise easily. 

The percentage of productions offered this year in com- 
parison to the corresponding time of last season is smaller 
as far as numbers go, but so far, superior as to quality. Out 
of the thirty new attractions at the moment there are not 
more than five that will discontinue shortly, This only 
goes to prove one thing: that the producers learned a very 
good and severe lesson last season and are not apt to repeat 
their mistakes. “A Serpent's Tooth” closed last Saturday at 
the Little Theater; this was unexpected. “Dreams for 
Sale” closed at the Playhouse—also unexpected. “He Who 
Gets Slapped,” after running for thirty-eight weeks, will 
close at the Garrick. The new Theater Guild season begins 
on October 9, 

Maria Kousnezoff, the Russian soprano who sang with 
the Chicago Opera several seasons ago, has been brought 
to America by Elizabeth Marbury, and will begin an en- 
gagement at the Booth Theater on October 3. She is bring- 
ing her own company and it will be known as “The Revue 
Russe.” This makes the third Russian company which has 
so far been announced for a New York season—Balieff 
and his “Chauve-Souris,” which naturally seems to be a 
fixture, the Moscow Art Theater and now this latest 
company. 

“Tue Exciters.” 

On Friday evening, September 22, the Selwyns presented 
their first offering of the season at the Times Square 
Theater, “The Exciters,” a mixture of farce and melodrama 
by Martin Brown, with Tallulah Bankhead and Allan Dine- 
hart as the stars. It proved to be one of those productions 
which can be called real entertainment. There was hardly 
a dull moment and plenty of excitement; it was well worth 
the price of admission, though it can never be claimed that 
Mr. Brown has contributed anything to the American stage, 
nor did it inspire any great acting. 

Tallulah Bankhead is a young miss who has been seen 
frequently of late in various productions. This is her first 
opportunity as a full fledged star. She belongs essentially 
to what might be termed the modern school of acting, which 
means that in many cases these young people are without 
serious training and know very little of what it means to 
be an actress, They often times have pleasing personalities 
and a natural, easy way of interpreting light and frivolous 
parts. Allan Dinehart, on the other hand, can always be 
depended upon to do well whatever part he may be assigned. 
With the exception of Enid Markey, the rest of the cast 
was merely a background. Miss Markey had a small part 
which she, too, interpreted according to her lights. 

The plot of “The Exciters” details the boredom in which 
we find a family of wealth and society. The young ladies 
finally get what.they are looking for—lots of gun play and 
narrow escapes—which even held the interest of the audi- 
ence. Miss Bankhead is popular, and no doubt her person- 
ality can keep this play running for some tise, 

Tue Capito. , 

The Capitol orchestra gave a spirited and musicianly read- 
ing of the overture to “Pagliacci” as an opening number of 
the program at this theater last. week. Erno Rapee and 
David Mendoza conducted. The guest artist was Julia 
Glass, the talented pupil of Alexander Lambert; this is 
her fourth engagement at the Capitol and she played the 
Liszt “Hungarian Fantasy.” Miss Glass’ skill and musician- 
ship has been commented upon many times in these columns, 
and she rightfully deserves the praise that has been accorded 
her at her public performances. 

The divertissement for last week was not marked by ariy 
particular feature. Thé opening number was an arrangement 
of “Deep River,” sung by the Capitol Quartet. The ensemble 
work of this organization has never attracted the attention 
of the writer. The singing is not particularly finished, and, 
in comparison with the usual numbers offered, it shows a 
glaring contrast. Gambarelli, ballerina, as usual, 

a solo. There are so many excellent dancers on Broadway 
today that one is apt to be too critical. There is not one 
production that has not made a feature of some dance num- 
ber. The last one was “Broad ay eee. danced by Thalia 
Zanou, with the assistance of Capitol Quartet. The 
feature was Mae Murray in “Broadway Rose.” 

Tue RIAxTo, : 

The preludes from acts one and three of “Lohengrin” 
formed the overture at the Rialto last week. Hugo Riesen- 
feld and Joseph Littau conducted their forcts..with, their 
accustomed eclat. Riesenfeld’s “Classical Jazz,” which has 
become a regular feature of the Rialto pr $, aroused 
the customary enthusiasm, the members of thé “orchestra 
being lied to rise-and acknowledge the applause. An 
unusually beautiful Post’ Nature picture, “Through English 
Eyes”—which dealt with America as seen by English tour- 
ists—and the Rialto Magazine, were followed by Drigo’s 
“Serenade,” played by Arturo Cerino, French born virtuoso ; 
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it is a number which seldom fails to please and Mr. Cerino’s 
interpretation was worth hearing. Alice Brady, in “Missing 
Millions,” was the feature. One of the most interesting 
numbers on the program was a “Circassian Sword Dance” 
(Delibes), an original dance by Lillian Powell. Not only 
has Miss Powell excellent technic, but she also has ideas 
of her own which are interesting and which stamp her as a 
real artist. Ben Turpin, in “Home Made Movies,” com- 
pleted the bill. 
THe STRAND. 

Selections from “Carmen,” played by the Strand Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the direction of Carl Edouarde, 
formed the overture at the Strand last week. As a climax 
Louis Rozsa, baritone, contributed the “Toreador” song. He 
sang with power, if not with verve, and the audiences were 
quick to make their approval manifest. The feature was an- 
other excellent picture of Norma Talmadge. “The Eternal 
Flame.” It is adapted from Balzac’s “Duchesse de Langeais” 
—a work which provided Miss Talmadge with an excellent 
foil for her delightful art. The scenes were unusually well 
done with no incongruous effects. There was a special vocal 
prologue by Estelle Carey, soprano, and Judson House, tenor. 
It was “Evening and You,” and was especially composed 
by Mr. House for this setting, proving a thoroughly effective 
number. The Mark Strand Topical Review, a Tony Sarg 
Almanac “Baron Braggard and the Devilish Dragon,” and 
the organ solo played by Percy J. Starnes, musical director, 
and Ralph S. Brainard, completed the bill. 

Tue Rivout. 

Cecil B. DeMille’s production of “Manslaughter,” with 
Thomas Meighan, Leatrice Joy and Lois Wilson, supported 
by an excellent cast, occupied the program at the Rivoli 
last week. “Occupied” is used advisably since with the ex- 
ception of the overture it was the entire program. The over- 
ture was Verdi’s “Forza del Destino,” played by the Rivoli 
orchestra with Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer con- 
ducting. It was a thoroughly appropriate work to accom- 
pany this gloomy story given to much moralizing. Mr. 
DeMille has given the production his usual fine care, and 
there are some remarkable scenes from ancient Rome in- 
troduced, which, although very well done, served to break 
the continuity of the story. May Jounson. 


Beniamino Gigli Returns. for Concerts 

Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the ropolitan Opera, has 
returned from his home in Italy where he spent the summer. 
The itinerary of his fall concert tour is as follows: Carnegie 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, October 8; Paterson, N. J., Octo- 
ber 9; Ri Va.; Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, IIl.; 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Toronto, Ont.; Montreal, Can. He 
will also a) in New York City at the Biltmore Musicales. 

Mr. Gigli will be back in New York in time to begin 
rehearsals at the Metropolitan Opera House on Monday, 
November 6. 


Soder-Hueck Studios Reopen 


On September 25 the Soder-Hueck Studios opened for 
the winter season. The outlook is a splendid one to judge 
from the large enrollment of pupils. Mme. Soder-Hueck, 
well known for her productive bel canto vocal art, has long 
had a reputation in building de le professional singers. 
Many artists now prominent before the public owe their 
growing success to the excellence of her training and in- 


spiring work. 


re _ *s 
Myra Hess to Sail er 20 
_Annie Friedberg, manager of Myra , the English 
pianist, received a Miss Hest will leave England 
on December 20 on the S. S. ia, arriving in America 
the last day of amber, in time to start her tour her 
January 5. ae, 
“ oe : 
> Rudolf Larsen Weds 
Mr. apd Mts, Reinhold Martin have 
riage of their daughter, Mary B 
the violinist: The wedding took pla September 
Philadelphia. Mr. and Mrs. Larsen will make their home 
at 124 Waverly Place, New York. 
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(Continued from page 46) - 
of the First Congregational Church, Oakland, whose selec- 
tions created quite a furore. 

Kornelius Bering, formerly of Holland, and at present 
a solo violinist in the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 
has located in Oakland and has opened a studio at 1445 
First avenue. 

Stella Vought, coloratura soprano, concert manager, 
and well known on both sides of the bay, was soloist at the 
California Theater, San Francisco, August 27, at the Sun- 
day morning concert. 

Assisted by Hortense Roberts, violinist; Constance Rob- 
erts, cellist, and Maybelle Morrison, violinist, the pupils 
of Caroline Irons gave a piano recital at Ebel Hall. 

E. A. T. 


PORTLAND TO HEAR FINE ARTISTS 


Portland, Ore., September 19.—Steers & Coman’s list of 
attractions for the coming season includes Alfred Cortot, 
pianist; Serge Rachmaninoff, pianist; Geraldine Farrar, 
soprano; Jacques Thibaud, violinist; Edward Johnson, ten- 
or, and the Flonzaley String Quartet. This is Steers & 
Coman’s twenty-second season, and another brilliant year is 
being looked forward to. 

The Apollo Club, William H. Boyer director, has booked 
three soloists—Charles Hackett, tenor; Margery Maxwell, 
soprano, and Carolina Lazzari, contralto. The club num- 
bers seventy-five male voices. 

Thirty musicians have joined the Portland Civic Or- 
chestra, a new organization of amateur and professional 
musicians. Harry Linden is the conductor and A. L 
Clifford is the manager. 

The Columbia Ladies’ Concert Orchestra, Frances Knight 
conductor, has filled a number of important engagements 
this summer. The orchestra, which plays with much charm, 
is composed of thirty women. 

Alice Genevieve Smith, harpist, has taken charge of the 
new branch studio of the Ellison-White Conservatory of 
Music in Rose City Park. 

Marion de la Parelle, baritone, is organizing a_ comic 
open company. He will present two operas in the near 
uture. 

Carl Denton, conductor of the Portland Symphony Or- 
chestra, is arranging his programs for the coming season. 

The new season finds the Becker Conservatory of Music 
with a fine pipe organ. J. R. O. 


STOCKHOLM 


(Continued from page 7) 
concerts will be conducted by Nils Grevillius, who has re- 
turned to teoccupy one of the conductorships at the Royal 
Opera, beside conducting some important concerts in 
Vienna. 

THe Opera To CELEBRATE 

The Opera, which has already been open for some weeks, 
will celebrate an anniversary this year. On January 18, 
1923, one hundred and fifty years will have passed since the 
Royal Theater, founded by King Gustaf III, was opened. 
The jubilee will be celebrated by a series of festival per- 
formances and festival concerts. 

Particular interest, in this connection, centers upon a 
new work, a ballet “Den Bergtagna” (“Abducted by the 
Mountain Spirit”), of which the music is by Hugo Alfvén, 
the symphonic composer, who hitherto has written nothing 
for the stage. The libretto and the choreography is bv 
Michael Fokine. 

A Royat Scene PAINTER 

Expectation is heightened by the fact that Prince Eugen, 
the brother of King Gustaf V and an extraordinary artist, 
has designed the scenery. Both composer and painter 
have, it appears, drawn inspiration from Swedish legend 
treasure. 

The rest of the performances will include some eight- 
eenth century operas and a newly mounted “Oberon.” The 
scenery for Weber’s immortal work is being made by Isaac 
Griinewald, the modernistic painter whose “Samson and 
Delilah” aroused such extraordinary attention last year. 

HerMAN GLIMSTEDT 


MUSICAL COURIER 


PAUL ALTHOUSE AND ARTHUR 
MIDDLETON ENJOYING THEIR 
VISIT TO AUSTRALIA. 


To Australia With Althouse and Middleton 
Paul Althouse and Arthur Middleton, now appearing 
with success in Australia in joint recital, after sailing from 
San Francisco in July and singing two concerts in Hono- 


lulu later that month, left Hawaii on the S.S. “Ventura” 


en route to Australia, where they arrived the second week 
in August. One of the accompanying photographs shows 
the two well known artists with their accompanist Rudolph 
Gruen on the dock at Honolulu just prior to boarding the 
steamer for Sydney. That they are decorated with the 
well known “leis” goes without saying, as musical Hawaii 
awaits the arrival of the two singers for return engage- 
ments on the way back to the States, and the “leis” is a 
symbol of the Island’s hold on anyone who has once vis- 
ited it. 

Another photograph shows Arthur Middleton, the jovial 
baritone, with some native Samoans at Pago-Pago, while 
presumably a local “shimmy queen” is trying to prove that 
even in the tropics there are rivals to the gyrating cory- 
phees of the Ziegfeld Follies. Out of Samoa, bound for 
the land of the kangaroo, the ship crossed the equator, 


_and both artists with Mr. Gruen were forced to do homage 


to King Neptune in the weirdly devised costumes as pic- 
tured above, Middleton appearing in a “chic” Parisian 
“robe de nuit” effect and Althouse garbed in a clown 
costume. As their sentence from King ‘Neptune, both 
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artists had to sing a solo, at the end of which they wert 
forced to “walk the plank” into the swimming pool to 
the great amusement of the spectators. Incidentally, the 
singers have been enjoying a remarkable success in Aus 
tralia, no less than five concerts having been given to date 
in Sydney alone, with an equal number of return engage 
ments to follow, and appearances scheduled from one end 
of the island to the other 

The artists will not return to America until after the 
middle of November, when they will immediately resume 
their concert activities in this country with many appeat 
ances from coast to coast, appearing both with orchestra, 
in joint recital, and individual recital. 


Klibansky Scores in Memphis 
Evidence that Sergei Klibansky has already achieved 
popularity as vocal instructor at the new Bohlmann School 
of Music, Memphis, Tenn., where he is guest teacher this 
autumn, is the fact that he has already been asked to re 
turn there next spring. He has offered a scholarship for 
the course, and writes that he likes the school immensely 


and that Director Bohlmann is a wonderful musician, ot 
high ideals. He closed a successful summer season as guest 
teacher at the Cornish School of Seattle, September 1, and 


He will reonen his New 
Herman GLIMSTED1 


is re-engaged for next summer 
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OPPORTUNITIES 





THE VANDERBILT STUDIOS of New 
York announce the opening on August 
10th of two new houses, 11 and 15 East 
92nd Street. Situated in a most conserva- 
tive section, having entire floors, and single 
resident studios of ones elegance 
and inviting qualities. This new address 
will appeal to teachers having clienteles, 
or to artists wishing a quiet and superior 
environment. Leases for not less than a 
three-year period may be secured. Sev- 


ACCOMPANIST WANTED —A _ vocal 


work that might be done in the studio 
and also the coaching of ip hay This is 
an exceptional opportunity i 

Applications will be kept confi- 
Address “W. N. 


departments. Address 


or the right 


PLAYERS WANTED for the KRIENS 


certs, etc., Vacancies in string and wind 
applications to 
Secretary, 303 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ENTERTAINMENTS—of all kinds, Op 


teacher with a well established studio in SYMPHONY CLUB. 100 players: men, erettas, Pageants, Action Songs, Plays 
New York desires the services of an ac- women, boys and girls. 11th season. Minstrel Material, etc. “The Reveille, 
companist two or three hours a day on a Christiaan Kriens, conductor. Weekly a dramatic protest against jazz, 50 cents 
basis of exchange of services. He will rehearsals. Concérts in Carnegie Hall, Free catalog. The Eldridge Entertain 
be given an opportunity to do the concert Aeolian Hall, Wanamaker’s, Mail con- ment House, Franklin, Ohio, also Denver 


Colorado, 944 South Logan Street 


WANTED — Engagement as accompanist 





W.” care of 


A YOUNG LADY ACCOMPANIST 


eral vacancies at the other centers—single 
studios, with or without private baths. 
Maid service available. Intelligent hall 
and telephone service. anderbilt 
Studios are located at 125 East 37th 
Street (N. E. cor. Lexington Avenue), 
37-39-41 West Ninth Street (near Fifth 
Avenue), 11 and 15 East 92nd Street 
(near Central Park). Apply for all ad- 
dresses to main office at 41 West Ninth 
Street. Telephone Stuyvesant 1321. Mrs. 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, proprietor. 





WANTED-—Salesman, by large music pub- 


lishing house. Must be alert and possess 
initiative. Good opportunity. State sal- 
ary and experience. Address “N. D. A.,” 
care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 








Ca 


HEN IN ATLANTIC CITY, the serv- 
ices of Joseph Lilly, accompanist, coach, 
instructor of piano and conductor of 
ral society, are at your disposal. Rea- 
ble terms. 114 North Raleigh Ave- 
nue, Atlantic City, N. J. Bell telephone. 


Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 





FOR SALE—A superlative handiwork of 
Zoltan. Mandy, the violin maker of 
Debreczen. Price reasonable. The Mandy 
violin is the instrument approved by the 
greatest artists of Europe. In a contest 
with the Stradivarius and the Joseph 
Guarnerius they proved to be superior in 
tone production and carrying power. At 
Julius Kessler’s, 220 East 86th Street, 
New York. Phone Lenox 7537. 





STUDIO PART TIME—Beautiful, very 


large studio, with concert grand piano, 
can be secured for part time by day or 
hours. Central location. Address “L. M. 
G.,” care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 





would like position with an artist for the 
coming season. 
Conservatory. Experienced. 
ences. For particulars write at once to 
“H. Y. A.,” care Musical Courier, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 





VIOLIN FOR SALE—Full size Gabriel 
Lemboeck (Vienna), in possession one 
family for fifty years. Authenticity guar- 
amteed; good condition; price reasonable. 
Address Dr. Robert Weiss, 200 Ferry 
Street, Newark, N. J. 





WANTED—A vocal teacher, lady, wishes 


a position as visiting teacher, in a young 
ladies’ school, in or near New York. 
Experienced, and of good social standing. 
Address “E. G. B.,” care of Musica 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





ACCOMPANIST—Young man, 





experi- 
enced, available for euamemente. Ad- 
dress “L. W.,” care of Musical Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





STUDIO FOR RENT—Part time, to vocal 


or music teacher; handsomely furnished; 
also grand piano. West 67th Street, near 
Park. Telephone 4657 Columbus, 





or accompanist-secretary; preferably stu 
dio or rehearsal work. Five years’ ex- 
perience. Familiar with classics, opera, 
Pupil of New England oratorio. Communicate with Madeleine 
Best refer- D. Vose, 142 East 27th street, New York 
City. Phone Madison Square 4480 
WANTED—Music clerk, by publishing 
house. Must have knowledge of foreign 


editions, particularly violin. 
tunity. Communications strictly confid 
tial. 








A Phonograph Recording. Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dosen records 
For particulars address Persona! 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Good oppor- 


Address “J.O.J.,” care of Musical 
Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 





Executive ComMm!tTee or NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Orcanists Meets 


Chairman Reginald McAll and his dozen confréres of 
the executive committee of the N. A. O, were delighted 
with the reports given by treasurer Weston and secretary 
Nevins at the September 20 meeting at official headquarters. 
A balance of $1 in the treasury, 850 paid-up members, 
and fine unity among all the officers, was comprised in the 
reports. An honorarium of fifty dollars was voted to 
Chairman Gruenstein of Chicago, who did so much to make 
the last convention a success. Former president Fry's in- 
vitation to participate in a recital in Montreal, September 
6. was a pleasant outcome, in exchange as it were for 
Toronto's sending organist McMillan to Chicago. As the 
Canadian organists’ convention occurs in Toronto end of 
August, 1923, endeavor will be made to arrange the N, A. O. 
convention in Rochester for the week before. It was voted 
to issue a compact folder containing information regarding 
the N. A, O., and also that headquarters should hereafter 
be at the rooms of the Musicians’ Club. Under chairman 
McAIl everything moved smoothly, and the meeting ad- 
journed to Tuesday evening, September 26, when a dinner 
to old and new officers was scheduled, at 56 East 41st Street. 
President Tertius Noble, elected at the Chicago meeting, 
was present and aided with various practical suggestions, 

Mme. DamMeMANN Resumes Stupio Activities, 

Emma A, Dambmann, who has been spending a restful 
summer at Shelter Harbor, Rhode Island, has returned to 
New York and resumed her teaching at her residential 
studio on September 25. She has also taken up her work 
as president of the Southland Singers, an organization 
which has proved of valuable a to many young artists. 
The society's plans this year include two grand concerts, 
with dancing later (evening) ; two musical afternoons, with 
dancing; a unique “Balloon Dance,” with character danc- 
ing (prizes awarded); a combined card party and dance, 
and the annual “Oriole” luncheon, Aside from her busy 
teaching hours, Mme, Dambmann hears voices of applicants 
for the Southland Singers. Choral rehearsals begin Oc- 
tober 23 

Many of Mme, Dambmann's advanced pupils are prepar- 
ing recital programs, to be given early in the fall. 

Frank L, Seacy New Waroen or A. G, O. 

Mr. Sealy, through his long connection with the New 
York Oratorio and Symphony societies, has been and is a 
familiar figure at the organ in New York City, particu- 
larly at Carnegie Hall. For a number of years he was 
organist for the New York Philharmonic Society, playing 
under the leadership of Gustay Mahler and Josef Stransky. 
He is one of the founders of the Guild, and has been active 
as a councilman for many years, His most important work 
in the Guild has been his chairmanship of the Guild’s most 
important committee, that of examinations. This appoint- 
ment he held from 1908 to 1913, and took the Fellowship 
examination in 1903. ; 

Mr. Sealy has done a great deal of solo accompanying at 
the organ with such artists as Eugene Ysaye, Fritz Kreis- 
ler. Efrem Zimbalist, Jascha Heifetz, Mischa Elman, 
Jacques Thibaut, Francis Macmillen, Max Rosen and Alma 
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Basso, says: 


“The Kranich & Bach Piano in my pos- 
session is most satisfactory in every 
way. It is constructed to meet all the 
demands of the average and the most 
critical musician. Its true scale and 
soft singing tone are points readily rec- 
ognized by all vocal artists.” 
MO 
was soloist on tour with the Cincinnati 
Orchestra, etc. 
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Gluck. He is an active member of the Bohemians, St. Wil- 
frid’s Club, and a director of the Oratorio Society. 

Mr. Sealy's long ard active membership in the Guild will 
ensure that the ideals will be preserved, and that work will 
be carried on in accordance with its best traditions. It is 
also hoped that his wide and varied musical experience may 
be of assistance in bringing new life into its activities. 

DAMBMANN Pup Sincs at Asspury Park 

Arline Thomas, dramatic soprano, an artist pupil of 
Emma A. Dambmann, the New York vocal teacher, gave 
pleasure to guests at hotel concerts in Asbury Park this 
summer. Miss Thomas’ selections included such arias as 
“Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca,” and songs by Campbell-Lip- 
ton, Spross, Cadman, Gartland and other American com- 


rs. 

Miss Thomas’ voice is of a rich quality, of great range, 
and she sings artistically. Her diction and interpretation 
are admirable. The Asbury Park Press commented thus; 


“Miss Thomas’ beautiful voice, combined with her charm . 


of personality, promises much for the future,” 
Miss Thomas is soloist at the Park Hill Reformed 
Church of Yonkers, N. Y. . 


Reep Minier’s Return From Lake Georce 
Returned from the second season of their summer school 
on Lake George, Nevada van der Veer and Reed Miller 
are now in New York to resume their musical activities 
and to put finishing touches on their programs for a western 
tour, starting in October. The Millers will make numerous 
appearances in the Middle West, proceeding to the Pacific 
coast before returning to New York in December. After 
the holidays they will give a joint New York recital in 
Aeolian Hall. Beside these engagements, the Millers will 
fill their usual number of concert dates in the East, many 
being re-engagements, due to their success in former 
seasons, 
Henry. H. Anperson AN Errictent OrGAnist. 
Henry H. Anderson, who had half a dozen years’ experi- 
ence as organist and choir director in Muskegon, Chicago, 
and more recently at Peddie Memorial Church, Newark, 
comes highly recommended. 


Hernrica Jacossen, VioLinist AND VocaL INsTRUCTOR 
_ Henrich Jacobsen, well known to the writer through 
simultaneous musical life in Buffalo a quarter of a century 
ago, more recently of Rochester, and since then at San 
Antonio, Tex., is the guest of his married daughter in Elm- 
hurst, L. I. He is open to a position in the Metropolitan 
district. 

Gustave L. Becker Leaves BINNEWATER 

Gustave L. Becker sends greetings to the staff of the 
Musicat Courter from the pretty Catskill resort, Binne- 
water, said to be a lovely nature spot. He plans to get to 
work on his new Bach edition, following up the arrange- 
ment for two pianos of his recently issued Bach Inventions. 


a Maver Ritcu at ELseron Cuurcu 

Mabel Ritch, contralto, who sang at the Capitol Theater 
last month, is engaged for the month of September at the 
Elberon, N. J., Memorial Church, where her voice and 
personality have made a great impression. . 

Kriens Concert at Laconia, N. H. 

For the benefit of the Laconia, N. H., hospital, Septem- 
ber 11, Christiaan Kriens, the violinist and composer; Helen 
Choate, Boston soprano; Sara Simpson, Concord contralto, 
and Alex. Lamb, organist, gave a concert September 11, 
under the management of Claude M. Calvert, of Boston. 
First-class music by eminent composers, made up a delight- 
ful program. Of American composers represented one 
noted the names Lieurance, Gilberte, Yon, Protheroe, Dens- 
more and Kriens. 


Epna Morecranp Leaves ror Europe Octoser 7 
Edna Moreland, dramatic soprano, leaves for Europe 
October 7, planning to spend some time in London and 
Paris. Her success as soloist for prominent women’s clubs 
last year was unusual, but well merited because of her 
splendid singing. 
F. W. R. 


Ralph Errolle Busy with Opera and Concert 


Ralph Errolle, tenor, appeared in four of the operas 
presented at the Brooklyn Academy of Music by the Zuro 
i Company. He sang the leading tenor roles in 
“Rigoletto,” “Faust,” “Martha” and “Lucia,” given on 
Paoaier 13, 16, 20 and 23, respectively. 

ollowing his operatic appearances, Mr. Errolle has been 
engaged for a three weeks’ tour with the Grand Opera 
Quartet, beginning in Chicago on October 2, and contin- 
uing with the organization through most of the principal 
cities of the Middle West and as far south as Houston, 
Tex. Here Mr. Errolle again assumes his operatic roles 
in “Lucia” and “Martha” as a member of the Houston 
Operatic Association. Errolle is the proud father of a 
baby girl, born very recently. 


An Active Teaching Season for La Forge 


Owing to a very full schedule of teaching, Frank La 
Forge will not appear in many concerts during the coming 
season. Among those concerts in which he will act as 
accompanist are Florence Easton’s in Carnegie Hall on 
November 2 and Julia Claussen’s in Carnegie Hall on 
November 6. 

Mr. La Forge and Ernesto Bertimen are again arranging 
the Noonday Musicales to be given at Aeolian Hall the 
first Friday of each month throughout the season, with the 
exception of the first one, which will be given the second 
Friday of October, the 13th, from 12 to 1 o'clock. Many 
promising young artists at present working in the studios 
will be heard. 


New Bookings for D’Alvarez 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, the Peruvian contralto, whose 
concert tour in Australia is now drawing to a close, will 


l. MISERENDINO|IBERGEY/2: 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & HealyiBldg., Chicago 


September 28, 1922 


return to America by the Ventura. She will stop off at 
Honolulu for a return a ance there, and reach San 
Francisco in November, Following her arrival she will 
make an extended tour of the Coast and Western Canada. 
Recent bookings coming to the Daniel Mayer office for 
Mme. D’Alvarez include engagements under the auspices 
of the University Club at the Cort Theater, Wheeling, 
W. Va., on February 12, and at the City Auditorium in 
Huntington, W. Va., on February 14 next. 


BUENOS AIRES HAS NOT BEEN 
NEGLECTED BY CONCERT STARS 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra Under Weingartner Arouses 
Great Enthusiasm—A Brisk Concert Season 

Buenos Aires, August 20.—The Colon had hardly closed 
its doors upon the grand opera season, which had aroused 
such ag interest this year, when Weingartner returned 
with the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra under his charge. 
At the conclusion of the first concert the deep impression 
left upon the public by the thoroughness and magnificent 
playing of the famous orchestra was such that there was 
an unrestrained rush to the box office of the Colon the 
following morning, which ceased only when all the seats 
had been sold for the following six announced concerts by 
the orchestra, Weingartner, of course, was again the life 
and nerve of the wonderful orchestra and his executions of 
Beethoven and Wagner appealed and pleased especially. 

To close the musical season of this year in the most 
auspicious manner possible, a special subscription has been 
opened for an entire cycle of the “Ring,” which will be 
performed by the German artists of the Mocchi season and 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra under the direction o1 
Weingartner. The interest shown is so keen that few seati 
are available in any part of the house. 


A Brisk Concert SEASON. 


Together with the excellent season at the Colon, Buenos 
Aires has not been stinted in concerts, and the activities in 
that direction have been indeed very brisk. A great num- 
ber of celebrities of the concert platform have appeared 
here this year and among them young Hungarian violin- 
ist, Paul Kochanski, has perhaps made the most notable 
impression with his great mastery and soulful playing. His 
performance of the Cesar Franck sonatas and modern music 
was a delight to the ear. 

Then, too, was heard the ever popular Polish pianist, 
Arthur Rubinstein, who, although not a newcomer to this 
clime, pleased exceedingly again with his excellent technic 
and masterful art. Leopold Tadvaelce, who is a newcomer, 
impressed deeply with the fine manner in which he plays 
the piano. The French pianist, Edouard Risler, came back 
to us again and met with his usual success with his fine 
rendering of the thirty-two Beethoven sonatas. The Polish 
pianist, Brailowsky, did not fare so well as his colleagues 
down here. In fact, his final concerts were poorly attended. 
Vianna da Motta gee to be a pianist of splendid technic 
and his playing of Bach and Liszt was exceptional. 

A young Chilean girl pianist, Rosita Renard, made quite 
a name for herself in the rendering of Liszt. She put much 
feeling into her playing and her technic was sound. 

K. H, Srorrner. 


Praise for Schofield as Artist and Teacher 


Edgar Schofield’s vacation at his summer home, Chatham 
Center, N. Y., was recently interrupted by a visit to High- 

int, N. C., where, for the second time within the past 
ew months, he conducted a master class in voice technic. 
Both of these visits to Highpoint have been made at the 
special request of singers in that locality, who, having heard 
Mr. Schofield in recital, were anxious to benefit from his 
teaching. 

At the close of his recent visit the leading citizens of the 
town gave him a farewell dinner, during which many trib- 
utes were paid him, both as a concert artist and teacher. 
Among the guests were a number of well known singers 
from other parts of the South, who had come to Highpoint 
to benefit from Mr. Schofield’s instruction. 


Schumann Heink Attracts Capacity Atlantic 
City Audience 


Atlantic City, N. J., September 10—A song recital by 
Ernestine Schumann Heink was the feature on Sunday 
afternoon, September 3, in the Garden Pier Theater, before 
an audience that crowded the theater to capacity, and 
extended to the artist a most flattering reception. The 
program was varied and included “Ah Rendimi, Mitrane,” 
F. Rossi; Armida aria from “Rinaldo,” by Handel; Meyer- 
beer’s “Ah’ Mon Fils”; songs by Lieurance, Ward- 
Stephens, Louise Reichardt, Franz Schubert, Charles 
Huerter, Arditi, and three by LaForge. 

The artistic accompaniments of Arthur Loesser added 
to the success of the afternoon; he also gave several 
solo numbers. Both artists responded liberally to encores. 

2 ¥. B. 


Forthcoming Tours for Ethelynde Smith 


_ Ethelynde Smith’s tours, which extended from Nova Sco- 
tia to California, covering thirty States and Provinces, in 


1921-22, have brought so many new and return engage- 

ments that the following tri ve been arranged for the 

forthcoming season: pallet Canadian tour, r and 

November ; sixth Southern tour, November and December ; 

fourth Coast-to-Coast tour, January, February and March, 

1923; Eastern and Mid-West dates filled en route during 
, the entire season. 
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